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INTRODUCTION 


No sooner has a young man left the chrysalis of 
his boyhood than he spreads his wings and flies 
abroad, to taste of the flowers of the world. 
Some fly to motor-cars, others to actresses or 
big-game shooting, a lowlier kind to cycling or 
back-alley gambling, whilst a mothy kind goes 
darkly to work among the pale though none the 
less honeyed blossoms of the intellect. After this, 
however, all, or nearly all, settle down to some 
form or other of serious living, which may be com- 
pared with the reproductive side of the butterfly’s 
gay life. One of the distinguishing marks of this 
change is a more sincere desire to understand the 
mysterious working of the world, with a view, may 
be, to mental ovipositing on a sound foundation ; 
another, the perception that men’s differences of 
Opinion are due to verbal inaccuracies and insuf- 
ficiencies rather than to any fundamental human 
disagreement, 

The writer is a young man, and at present, having 
exhausted the preliminary stages of his existence, is 
in the throes of this impulse to understand. Such 
being my case, it occurred to me, in my fear lest I 
should be tossed astray by the winds of that same 
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confusion of words and definitions, to trim my 
ship with white sails the better to gain mastery 
over their unruly ways—in other words to write 
a book. But thoughts can be dark tempestuous 
things, and I am not a little nervous to find myself 
confronted by so difficult a task. I am_half- 
inclined at the last moment to turn back, to stay 
at home and forget the golden fleece, as did the 
poet of old, “Ne parva Tyrrhenum per aequor 
vela darem.” 

Still there may be-time to turn back when 
the storm threatens, which is scarcely yet, and I 
have resolved to sail with great caution, with due 
reliance on that nautical race of men whose oar is 
the pen, and with a deep respect for the ocean, 
I have hinted at a ship and a book, but, to tell the 
truth, I have nothing larger than a little boat of 
an essay in which to venture upon the ink. Never 
mind! The adventure will be the greater! Yet 
caution is essential: before embarking on_ this 
essay it would be wiser to find out exactly what 
the term “young man” means, and what precisely 
is the meaning of the word “essay ’’—I shall then 
know a little more about my business. Perhaps, 
after all, no young man should entrust himself to 
an essay ? 

Turning to the new Encyclopedia Britannica, | 
discover philologists throw doubt on a theory that 
the word “man” is to be referred to the Indo- 
Germanic root “men,” which means to think, 
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seen in mind, man being essentially the thinking 
or intelligent animal. But the doubt is of no 
_ consequence ; it remains that “ young man” means 
one of two things, either “young thinking, pro- 


‘blem-solving animal,” or “young and mysterious 


_ animal whose very name is a problem to us.” We 


_see then, that, in either case, a young man is 


essentially concerned with problems, the word 
problem being derived from apoBaddAew, to lay 
before, and meaning a thing laid before us for 
examination. Turning to the word “essay,” I 
find it is derived from “exigere,” to examine, and 
means merely an examination. It seems, there- 
fore, that young men and such tentative things as 
essays should be the best of companions. I am 
already encouraged ! 

Granted, then, that young men should not 
avoid associating themselves with essays—both 
reading and writing them; but what ought an 
essay to be if it is to be worthy of a reader or 
writer? Surely there are good essays and bad 
essays ? 

I turn again to the Encyclopedia, ‘“ Asa form of 
literature, the essay is a composition of moderate 
length, usually in prose, which deals in an easy, 
cursory way with the external conditions of a 
subject, and, in strictness, with that subject only 
as it affects the writer.” Dr. Johnson, himself an 
eminent essayist, defines an essay as “an irregular, 
undigested piece.” It seems, therefore, that an 
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essay should be personal, and may even be familiar 
and informal. Does not this seem to suit it par- 
ticularly to the free and independent spirit of 
youth ? 

“Tn the hands of Macaulay the essay ceases to 
be a confession or an autobiography ; it is strictly 
impersonal, it is literary, historical or controversial, — 
vigorous, trenchant, and full of party prejudice.” 
So there is no need to quench the fire of youth 
before one writes an essay, unless, paradoxically 
enough, one’s doom is merely to keep the pot 
a-boiling. 


From a strain of general apology, it now behoves 
to turn to a more particular kind. The purpose 
of this essay requires that it should be handled in 
a peculiar way. With a view to effecting a special 
conviction in the last five chapters, I am obliged to 
linger, in the first five, over the elucidation of a 
fallacy which may appear to be tedious as well 
as mistaken. The first chapter, for example, 
is entitled Art Socialism, and is of the most hazy 
description. But the haziness is essential to my 
determination to examine and expose the subject 
of my essay, Socialism, from its very beginnings. 
Now it happened that for me Socialism had its 
beginning in a maze of quasi-artistic yearnings for 
which J can find no more descriptive title than this 
of Art Socialism. The beginnings of things are 
commonly vague, and should be so depicted, and 
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the more vaguely the better, if the aim is truth. A 
grand precedent for this original vagueness, wherein 
the future is foreshadowed in the germ, darkly, 
may be found in Wagner’s prelude to Das Rhein- 
gold, which expresses in musical terms the muffled 
beginnings of the world. I have attempted in the 
latter part of this essay to describe the origin of 
Socialism on the crust of this globe, but I cannot 
help feeling that the doubled vagueness of such a 
distant origin puts me at a disadvantage; at the 
same time I perceive that I am more competent 
to unravel the origin of Socialism as it was 
generated in my own microcosm than that of 
the macrocosmic Socialism. It is only when 
this fact is regarded that I am not deterred from 
striking a personal note which might otherwise be 
offensive in a person of no importance. 


B.S. 


April 1913. 
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CHAPTER I 
ART SOCIALISM 


To make a beginning, I must confess that my 
intellectual experiences have been commonplace, 
but pathetic. At first I was “the infant,” like all 
of us, “mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 
I am sure I acted my part as the infant with the 
utmost correctness. ‘ And then the whining school- 
boy with his satchel and shining morning face, 
creeping like snail, unwillingly, to school.” I 
whined, and shone, and crept like the rest. “And 
then the lover, sighing like a furnace, with a woful 
ballad, made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” And now 
I am in danger of being the soldier, of the pen, not 
of the sword, “ sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking 
the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth.” 

How disturbing a thing it is that one is con- 
tinually growing out of one’s thought-garments ! 
Once I used to wear the pretty ribboned petti- 
coats of Socialism, but the dread hour came, and 
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I must needs go into knickerbockers—a serious 
transubstantiation. 

Like most young Englishmen, I was brought up 
in such a maze of belief, chapel twice a day at 
a private school, grace before every meal, services — 
on saints’ days at a public school, compulsory 
attendance at divine service, even at the university, 
that for a long time I failed to get any really 
clear idea of the creed I was supposed to believe: 
I could not, as it were, see the wood of religion 
for the trees. I knew ail the ordinary services so 
well by heart that I never thought about their 
inner meaning; just as an author, after he has read 
his manuscript through a number of times, finds 
his thought has set and hardened in a certain 
form, beyond his powers of criticism or analysis. 
“Endless repetition, in and out of season, has 
spoiled for us the freshness, the maivete, the simple 
romantic charm of the Gospels. We hear them 
read far too often and far too badly, and all 
repetition is anti-spiritual. When one returns to 
the Greek, it is like going into a garden of lilies 
out of some dark and narrow house.” But even 
the Greek text became hackneyed, for one had to 
pass examinations in it. 

Thus it came about that the first important 
work of art I studied, the Bible, which might have 
exerted a great influence on my then easily im- 
pressionable mind, was passed by practically with- 
out notice, and this was perhaps regrettable, seeing 
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that all art, whether intentionally or not, is didactic, 
so that there is always a danger lest bad art gain 
appreciation from any human intellect, if good art 
fails in its purpose. 


When I went to the university, which was for 
me a mere extension of riotous public school life, 
with the same friends and greater opportunities, 
I started reading the works of the author of the 
above quotation, who, a generation before my day, 
had been a shining light in the same environment. 
This I did, not because I expected to find in 
them a new gospel or philosophy, but because 
it was flashy and almost romantic to do so. I 
began with Salome, and found it as sensual as 
I was myself, and dressed more fancifully than I 
could ever hope to be. I read Wilde because 
I preferred “the shadow of a white rose in a 
mirror of silver” to the now sweet-smelling, now 
decaying rose of nature. I therefore thought my- 
self artistic. When in the course of my reading 
I came to the Happy Prince, I fell flat before 
an artistic side of Socialism, and learned a horror 
of the ugliness of inequality and inharmonious 
competition. 

Here is an extract from some superannuated 
papers, throwing light on what I commenced to 
think about the arts in relation to democracy, 
which I revive on account of its value as a witness: 
to the development of my socialistic tendencies. 
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“In many quarters it is considered expedient 
to leave art and the criticism of art to artists, 
and to such an extent that not only is the lay- 
man not invited to display his intelligence or 
common sense in expressing an opinion On any 
particular work of art, but is also excluded from 
examining the fundamental laws of art. He is 
not required to appreciate art—all he has to do 
is to buy it! 

“Owing to this prevailing mysticism in matters 
artistic, many who, from their sober judgment in 
and successful conduct of the affairs of ordinary 
life, would assuredly become good, instead of bad 
or indifferent, art patrons, are obliged to resort to 
valueless, but none the less expensive, decoration, 
wholly separated from any lofty or elevating in- 
spiration in their personal, household, or municipal 
schemes of adornment. . 

“Art is a difficult subject. The first question 
that arises, ‘Is art right at all?’ was answered by 
Plato, himself a great artist, in the negative. Art 
to him meant imitation, and he excluded it from 
his ideal Republic; he wanted real cabbages and 
real heroes, not imitation ones. 

““ Homer and Hesiod, his old loves, are thrown 
overboard. ‘There is,’ in his own words, ‘an 
ancient variance between philosophy and poetry.’ 
Artists are not only mimics, bad mimics, but 
mimics of the bad; they incite to unmanly 
expressions of grief, to venereal pleasures, and to 
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all that philosophy should teach man to abjure. 
So art is banished from the Republic. 

“We all know the teaching of William Morris, 
more of an artist than Plato, but, at the same 
time, a great thinker and writer. Despite his 
medizval leanings, he was not too much of an 
artist to become an enlightened Socialist, and even 
went so far as to make art a saving clause in his 
Socialism. Art, according to him, is to save the 
world from the monotony and dulness which is 
the main drawback, in most people’s eyes, of our 
inevitably socialistic future. Everyone is to become 
an artist,and be happy. And a fine ideal it is too! 
But who is to judge between Plato and Morris? 
Which of these contradictory immortals is the 
ordinary mortal to follow ? 

«Again, what is art? Is art, as indeed it appears 
nowadays commonly to be, purely a matter of 
personal taste? If so, who is to lay down the 
law? or is each individual a law to himself? 
Who is to pronounce that a certain colour scheme 
is harmonious? One woman takes the minutest 
care over the arrangement of a bowl of flowers ; 
another comes into the room and is genuinely 
shocked at the lack of taste displayed. Yet who 
is to be the arbiter between them? Do red and 
pink really ‘‘scream” when associated? If this 
is the case, let us, in pity’s name, have the rules of 
art drawn up once and for all, and generally made 
known ! 
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“ Ruskin—who was not a great artist but a great 
worker for art, now practically superseded in 
his purely artistic teaching, but never more re- 
spected for his social aims—looked upon art as 
purely and simply didactic. A work of art is to 
be judged by its teaching: art is the world’s 
governess. Well, then, the politics, the religion, 
and the morality of artists are of supreme import- 
ance! But who ever cares about these minor 
details? Artists of all kinds are, as a rule, known 
to be Bohemian, but do they succeed in teach- 
ing Bohemianism ? Does anyone look for a solu- 
tion of the wonderful curves of modern furniture 
in the designer’s Bohemian life? Does one try 
to live up to one’s modern furniture in any 
particular way? Can anyone say what these 
curves mean? Perhaps they are to teach us that 
the world is mysterious and incomprehensible ; 
perhaps they have more merit in them than we 
had imagined! Will not someone come forward 
and tell us so? 

“Tf all our art is to have a meaning, many so- 
called artistic effects become instantly incongruous, 
and therefore hideous ; much that appeared mean- © 
ingless and inoffensive, even beautiful, is trans- — 
formed to the vilest ugliness. What appeared — 
merely pleasing before begins to preach us a 
pointed and perpetual sermon. The rich man 
has in his gorgeous dining-room old pictures 
whose obvious teaching is humility and care for 
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the poor, and yet, while he munches his precious 
viands, he can see hungry women and children 
in the street before his window. His callousness 
is magnified an hundredfold! A poor man, whose 
only hope is in frugality, has in his dining-room 
a picture teaching the wildest extravagance. What 
wonder if he ruins his family by more than 
occasional debauches! Artists are continually 
exhibiting the nude human figure, and we equally 
busy concealing the same. Either we or the 
artists are wrong. Is the nude ugly or beautiful ? 
If beautiful, why are we so careful to conceal 
it? If ugly, why do artists insist on depicting it? 
Surely there is a gross inconsistency when we 
compel our neighbour and guest to remain clothed 
among pictures and statues that do nothing if 
not convince him that clothes are ugly and in- 
convenient. 

“Our music is so entirely incomprehensible to 
the vast majority that its meaning is not worth 
criticising ; music is mere gibberish, passionate 
gibberish, to all but the select few. The public 
can lay claim to understand only a few marches 
and dances. But does this ignorance prevent us 
going at least to concerts, if not to grand opera? 
Not a bit of it! We are all there, gaping and 
nodding, but learning nothing. Now either music 
has a lesson, and we ought to be learning it, or it 
has not, and we ought not to be there at all, 
wasting our time. The concert hall is not the 
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place for sensualism ; the seats are too uncomfort- 
able, and the surroundings too sordid. The folly 
of everyday music is most disquieting! There © 
is no place like the concert hall for decadence 
and vacancy of mind. Music and musicians 
may be divine, but their audiences are scarcely 
human. 

“‘ Music is incidentally incomprehensible ; litera- 
ture, for the most part, intentionally so. The 
cynical sayings, ‘The truth will out, we’re here to 
keep it in,” and ‘Means of expression were given 
us that we might the better conceal our thoughts,’ 
are brilliantly fulfilled in all our modern literature, 
short of that of a few scientists and propagandists. 
We frankly own that we hold didactic literature to 
be dull and inartistic. Rhyme and metre, instead 
of assisting the meaning, now serve to confuse it ; 
wealth of language is often a mere series of red 
herrings drawn across any vague scent of reason 
there might happen to be. 

“ But we need not confine ourselves to the fine 
arts when we want to prove the emptiness of 
modern artistic endeavour. Art, if it can be 
called art, is applied to every detail of our 
economy: never was there such an age for orna- 
mentation. What does it all mean? We see 
rows and rows of flowers on our wall-papers, each 
one exactly similar to its neighbour or next-door- 
but-one neighbour. Are we intended to learn 
from this that nature is monotous and inevitable ? 
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If so, we are better without any wall-papers at all. 
It is hard to buy a modern coal-scuttle or inkstand 
of good material that it is not embellished (one 
hardly likes to use the word in reference to new 
art) with distorted natural objects, most awkwardly 
posed among blobs and curves never met with 
unless in the world of nightmares, Are we to 
gather from these that the realms of nocturnal 
indigestion are to be preferred to the glorious 
world of reality ? 

“And our clothes! The subject is threadbare : 
everybody knows that dress and its art has been 
ridiculous for centuries. 

“ How has all this come about ? Simply because 
art to be vital must be understanded of the people, 
and the people don’t understand modern art. 
Art cannot thrive, except in a monetary way, as 
the idle hobby of the idle rich; rich man’s art is 
the art Plato rejected. Let the people have the 
art of Ruskin and Morris, an art with a live and 
progressive meaning. Let artists teach the mean- 
ing of their art to the masses, to the solid common 
sense of the nation, and let the masses learn it. 
Then Englishmen will no longer have to bow 
down in art even to the greatest Dutchmen and 
Italians of the past. One day they might equal 
the Greeks.” 


Here is Socialism in the bud, where, somehow 
or other, it was not nipped by any frost of purer 
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reason. From such beginnings, pale and narrow, 
unfolded itself a highly-coloured, narcotic flower, 
which was watered, as it grew, by the sensitive 
hand of sympathetic literature. 

I cannot lay claim to have understood the art 
of Wilde, but I understood enough of his artistic 
Socialism to be enthusiastic about it. Led on by 
ideas culled from the “soul of man under Social- 
ism,” of mechanical performance of all undignified 
labour. I even began to think it was practicable, 
and happening about the same time on a two- 
volume life of William Morris, which I read in 
Berlin after leaving the university, and in the arms 
of the parental state, 1 became as sincere a convert 
to Socialism as ever lived. I was stimulated to 
read, and everything I read confirmed my opinions, 
either by approving what I approved or showing 
what I thought utter callousness in the disapproval. 
Here was Keats on my side in his Jsabella: 

‘With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 

Enrichéd from ancestral merchandise, 
And for them many a hand did swelt 
In torchéd mines and noisy factories. 
And many once proud-quiver’d loins did melt 
In blood from stinging whip; with hollow eyes 


Many all day in dazzling river stood, 
To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 


For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 

For them his ears gushed blood ; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 
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Lay full of darts ; for them alone did seethe 

A thousand men in troubles wide and dark : 
Half-ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel. 


Why were they proud? Because their marble founts 
Gushed with more pride than do a wretch’s tears? 
Why were they proud? Because fair orange-mounts 

Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs? 
Why were they proud? Because red-lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 
Why were they proud? Again we ask aloud, 
Why in the name of Glory were they proud?” 


Here was Robert Burns: 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. . . 


It’s coming yet, fora’ that, 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Shelley was constantly fighting on my side, and 
filled me with grand visions of a glorious future 
where “thrones were kingless, and men walked 
one with another even as spirits do.” These 
direct artistic sermons—and they were artistic as 
opposed to scientific—had even more power to 
move me than the sermons graven in stone and 
painted on canvas by the exponents of other 
branches of art. I was filled with an even greater 
enthusiasm, if such were possible, by the im- 
passioned appeals of written poetry than by the 
poetic harmony and sanity of Greek statuary. 
The latter gave shape to my socialistic simplicity, 
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but the former inspired it with life. Indeed I 
began already to live in Shelley’s future state : 


“ Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and prisons ; wherein, 
And beside which, by wretched men were borne 
Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 

The ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame, 

Which, from their unworn obelisks, look forth 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

Of those who were their conquerors: mouldering round, 
These imaged to the pride of kings and priests 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 

But an astonishment ; even so the tools 

And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth, 

Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by God and man, — 
Which, under many a name and many a form 

Strange, savage, ghastly, dark and execrable, 

Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world ; 

And with the nations, panic-stricken, served 

With blood, and hearts broken by long hope, and love 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 

And slain amid men’s unreclaiming tears, 

Flattering the thing they feared, which fear was hate,— 
Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their abandoned shrines: 
The painted veil, by those who were, called life, 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread, 

All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 

The loathesome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
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Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man 
Passionless P—no, yet free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them, 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance, and death, and mutability, 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” 


The power of poetry is almost miraculous. 
What is beautiful can win its argument without 
recourse to reason, and thus poetry can afford to 
be illogical and unpractical. Art, by exalting the 
soul, can make all things seem possible, and even 
such crude stuff as martial music can induce men 
otherwise level-headed to throw aside the claims 
of reason and swell the ranks of the rash and 
clamorous, Once off, the headlong charge is not 
to be checked by the most merciless fire of com- 
mon sense: it can only die out. I became one of 
Art’s fanatics, my captain was Poetry. The drums 
were beaten, the trumpets blared, and then all 
was mad battle. It was a gallant army, no 
mercenaries, and all the bravest were brandishing 
their swords. There was Schiller: 


‘Nein, eine Grenze hat Tyrannenmacht. 
Wenn der Gedriickte nirgends Recht kann finden, 
Wenn unertraglich wird die Last—greift er 
Hinauf getrosten Mutes in den Himmel 
Und holt herunter seine ew’gen Rechte, 
Die droben hangen unverdusserlich 
Und unzerbrechlich, wie die Sterne selbst— 
Der alte Urstand der Natur kehrt wieder, 
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Wo Mensch dem Menschen gegenitibersteht— 
Zum letzen Mittel, wenn kein andres mehr 
Verfangen will, ist inm das Schwert gegeben— 
Der Giiter héchstes diirfen wir verteid’gen 
Gegen Gewalt—Wir stehn fiir unser Land, 
Wir stehn fiir unsre Weiber, unsre Kinder! 


Het sich der Landmann solcher Tat verwogen, 
Aus eignen Mittel, ohne Hilf’ der Edeln, 

Hat er der eignen Kraft so viel vertraut— 

Ja, dann bedarf es unserer nicht mehr, 
Getrostet konnen wir zu Grabe steigen. 

Es lebt nach uns—durch andre Krafte will 
Das Herrliche der Menscheit sich eshalten. 


Hier ist meine Hand! 

Des Bauern Handschlag, edler Herr, ist auch 
Ein Manneswort! Was ist der Ritter ohne uns? 
Und unser Stand ist alter als der Eure.” 


I could go on quoting indefinitely, Heine, 
Mazzini, and a hundred others, for even if I 
knew the author were in reality opposed to me, 
such was my zeal that I could often catch him 
out in an unguarded moment, speaking the truth 
despite himself. Shakespeare, in reality no lover 
of the mob, betrayed his better feelings thus: 


“You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them: shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burthens? Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, : 
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But Poetry was not my only leader: I had 
followed many a Prose commander. I must, 
however, refrain from giving further extracts if I 
want ever to reach the more important end of this 
production: nor is quotation here necessary, as | 
shall be obliged to refer to many of the recognised 
authorities as I proceed. 

I need only quote a short essay on Thoreau, 
who will not be summoned later, which expresses 
adequately what kind of a Socialist this artistic 
literature was now making of me, 


“Thoreau was a man with a many-sided mind. 
He was not one of your loaded dice! Chuck him 
up several times, and he often comes down with 
a different aspect on life! He was a humorist 
as well as a moralist, and could never resist a joke, 
whether it told for or against him ; but it was just 
his sharpness of wit that cut the world to the 
quick, even if it proved sharper than necessary, 
and came out again the other side to slice a bit 
off Thoreau himself. 

“JT do not intend to dwell on the religion or 
politics of the man, but merely to frame one facet 
of him, thinking it to be the most important at 
this time to large classes of people. We hear 
quite enough of ‘Down with the rich,’ but how 
about ‘Down with the poor’? ‘Up with the 
rich,’—they need elevating and educating! And 
‘Down with the poor’—we don’t want any poor, 
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It would not help the world to make the rich poor 
and the poor rich. Thoreau teaches all men how 
to be rich; he made himself a rich man; in his 
friend Emerson’s words, ‘He chose to be rich by 
making his wants few.’ 

“Thoreau was an American, a poor man who 
made pencils. He made pencils so well that he 
found himself in danger of becoming a rich man 
through making pencils, thereupon he gave it up 
and stayed poor. He had tried being a school- 
master, but, finding he was not allowed to teach 
what he considered the greatest truths he knew, 
he stopped teaching. He went off into the woods 
when he was twenty-eight, built himself a hut with 
his own hands, and then wrote a famous book on 
how to be rich at God’s expense and not his own. 

‘(In this book, Walden, and in others, he teaches 
grown-ups what he was not allowed to teach at 
school. ‘Back to the land’ is his lesson, but 
not back to the land of slavery, which only leads 
to the town again, and thence to the city and the 
slums. Nature makes a free gift of his living to 
anyone who can be natural. There is no need to 
work oneself to death in order to remain alive. 
‘I found that by working about six weeks in 
a year I could meet all the expenses of living,’ 
‘It is not necessary that a man should earn his 
living by the sweat of his brow, unless he sweats 
easier than I do.’ ‘He that does not eat need 
not work.’ ‘Cultivate poverty like a garden 
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herb, like sage. Do not trouble yourself much to 
get new things, whether clothes or friends. Turn 
the old; return to them. Things do not change ; 
we change. Sell your clothes, and keep your 
thoughts.’ These ideas seem astounding to many 
people, and are apt to be misrepresented. Thoreau 
does not mean, ‘ Be a monkey and have done with 
it’; if he had, he would certainly have said so. 
What he means is, ‘I’m sick of all the grumbling 
about modern life. If men, collectively, want 
luxuries, then they, collectively, will have to suffer 
for them.’ In his own words, ‘When the farmer 
has got his house he may not be the richer but 
the poorer for it, and it be the house that has got 
him. ‘I am wont to think that men are not so 
much the keepers of herds as herds the keepers of 
men, the former are so much the freer.’ ‘I have 
frequently seen a poet withdraw, having enjoyed 
the most valuable part of a farm, while the crusty 
farmer supposed that he had got a few wild 
apples only.’ 

“He doesn’t want to force his view on you ; if 
you like life as it is, all ups and downs, then live 
your own way; he only points out that he has 
tried another way, and found it to his satisfaction. 
‘I do not speak to those who are well employed, 
in whatever circumstances, and they know whether 
they are well employed or not, but mainly to the 
mass of men who are discontented and idly com- 
plaining of the hardness of their lot or of the 
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times when they might improve them.’ ‘I would 
not have anybody adopt my mode of living on any | 
account ... but I would have each one pursue” 
his own way, and not his father’s or his mother’s 
or his neighbour’s instead.” 

“ Perhaps you think one might probably manage 
to keep alive by Thoreau’s methods, but that one 
would find the life intolerably dull. Thoreau did 
not; he had a thousand engrossing occupations 
for his spare moments after he had laid his hoe 
aside and left his beans to fight their own battle. 
“For many years I was self-appointed inspector 
of snowstorms and rainstorms, and did my duty 
faithfully ; surveyor, if not of highways, then of 
forest paths, all across-lot routes, keeping them 
open, and ravines bridged and passable at all 
seasons, where the public heel had testified to 
their utility. ‘I have watered the red huckle- 
berry, the sand cherry and the nettle tree, the red 
pine and the black ash, the white grape and the 
yellow violet, which might have withered else in 
dry seasons.’ 

‘‘Perhaps you may call Thoreau a retrograde, 
and indeed some passages give this impression. 
‘We are in great haste to construct a magnetic 
telegraph from Maine to Texas; but Maine and 
Texas, it may be, have nothing important to com- 
municate. . . . We are eager to tunnel under the 
Atlantic and bring the Old World some weeks 
nearer to the New; but perchance the first news 
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that will leak through into the broad, flapping 
American ear will be that Princess Adelaide has 
the whooping-cough,’ 

“ If you call Thoreau retrograde for writing thus, 
he would call the world retrograde for having 
nothing to communicate worthy of an Atlantic 
cable. How he would rejoice if we could find 
something wonderful to telegraph ; he hopes one 
day we will! Again: ‘For my part I could easily 
do without the post office. I think there are very 
few important communications to make through 
it. But he wouldn’t have us without a post 
office if our letters were worth the postage. He 
means we should be worthy of a post office before 
we waste our time over letters. 

“Are the following the sentiments of a retro- 
grade, of a waster? ‘As the nobleman of 
cultivated taste surrounds himself with whatever 
conduces to his culture—genius, learning, wit, 
books, paintings, statuary, music, philosophical 
instruments, and the like—so let the village; do 
not stop short at a pedagogue, a parson, a sexton, 
a parish library, and three select men, because our 
Pilgrim forefathers got through a cold winter once 
on a bleak rock with these. To act collectively is 
according to the spirit of our institutions; and 
I am confident that, as our circumstances are 
more flourishing, our means are greater than the 
nobleman’s. New England can hire all the wise 
men in the world to come and teach her, and 
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board them round the while, and not be provincial 
at all. That is the uncommon school we want. 
Instead of noblemen, let us have noble villages of 
men. If it is necessary, omit one bridge over the 
river, go round a little there, and throw one arch . 
at least over the darker gulf of ignorance which 
surrounds us.’ 

“No, Thoreau is not retrograde. When he says 
what amounts to ‘Back to the land, and stay 
there,’ he is pointing out, almost too forcibly, that 
man has made a mistake with his great and 
miserable cities. There must be only one city, 
the world. Why should one part of the globe be 
overcrowded till disease is the only crop it can 
yield, and another left uncultivated? There is no 
need for all this poverty. It is not natural. 
Nature is not as cruel as modern life: she gives 
either abundance or extermination—never, except 
at man’s hands, prolonged misery. This I take to 
be one of Thoreau’s chief lessons: class may rend 
class, president succeed king, aeroplane succeed 
motor car ; but until man learns to live at any rate 
as decently as other animals, neither rich nor poor 
will be happy. There must be an end to our 
myriad forms of intoxication, to our everyday 
gamble for breathing space. ‘I would rather 
sit on a pumpkin and have it all to myself 
than be crowded on a velvet cushion. I would 
rather ride on earth in an ox-cart with a free 
circulation than go to heaven in a fancy car of 
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an excursion train and breathe malaria all the 
way.’ 

“The poisonous life of the cities fills Thoreau 
with the same pity and disgust as it does Tolstoi. 
‘Men and boys are learning all kinds of trades 
but how to make men of themselves. They learn 

_to make houses; but they are not so well housed, 
_ they are not so contented in their houses, as the 
_wood-chucks in their holes.’ ‘A man had better 
starve at once than lose his innocence in the 
process of getting his bread.’ He thinks life in 
a box would be preferable to life in one of those 
living drains we call the slums. ‘Formerly, when 
how to get my living honestly, with freedom left 
for my proper pursuits, was a question which 
vexed me even more than it does now, for un- 
fortunately I am become somewhat callous. I used 
to see a large box by the railroad, six feet long by 
three wide, in which the labourers locked up their 
tools at night, and it suggested to me that every 
man who was hard pushed might get such a one 
for a dollar, and, having bored a few auger holes 
in it to admit the air at least, get into it when it 
rained at night, and hook down the lid, and so 
have freedom in his love, and in his soul be free. 
This did not appear the worst, nor by any means 
a despicable alternative. You could sit up as late 
as you pleased, and whenever you got up go 
abroad without any landlord or houselord dogging 
you for rent. Many a man is harassed to death 
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to pay the rent of a larger and more luxurious 
box who would not have frozen to death in such 
a box as this. I am far from jesting.’ 

“‘Then the misery of the poor is not entirely due 
to the rich! Riches and poverty are the natural 
result of the great human scramble not for life 
but for luxury. Any man who is able to get on 
the land, if not in the Old World then in the New, 
can be prosperously poor; and for those pitiable 
wretches who are so fast in the grip of ‘civilisa- 
tion’ that death alone can free them, Thoreau 
has one consolation—the rich are as miserable 
as the poor. Luxury curses not only him that 
gives, but him that takes also.” 


CHAPTER Il 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


So far my Socialism had been for the most part 
artistic, and, though on the verge of doing so, I 
had not discerned that connection between Chris- 
tianity and Socialism which soon infused a life 
into the as yet dilettante fad. I think it came 
with De Profundis. ‘“ Christ mocked at the ‘ whited 
sepulchre’ of respectability, and fixed that phrase 
for ever. He treated worldly success as a thing 
to be despised. He saw nothing in it at all, 
He looked on wealth as an encumbrance to a 
man.” This passage was one of the seeds of a 
new Christianity which needed only the warmth 
of enthusiasm to bring it to germination. The 
necessary conditions were fulfilled when I hap- 
pened a second time to read Tolstoi’s My Rehgion. 
Before I became a Socialist I had read it with 
great impatience, and had considered it unworthy 
of the novelist, whose other works I had sensu- 
ally enjoyed; I had laid it aside as an over- 
sentimental and indecent intellectual exposure, 
When I picked it up again about two years later, 
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it was not the same book—it had changed ; I could 
hardly believe I had ever read it. 

What My Religion principally taught me to see 
in the New Testament can be accurately summed 
up in the passage so clearly emphasized by Tol- 
stoi:— ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I 
say unto you, That ye resist not evil.’” 

This sentence suddenly appeared to me, as it 
had to Tolstoi, as if I had never read it before. 


Always when I had read it, I must, singularly — 


enough, have allowed certain words to escape 
me, ‘‘ But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil.” 
To me it had always been as if they had never 


existed, or had never possessed a meaning. Later 


on, as I talked with many Christians familiar with 
the Gospels, I frequently noticed in them the same 
blindness. Not one seemed to remember them, 
and often when this passage was under discussion, 
Christians used to refer to the New Testament to 
see for themselves if the words were really there. 
Through a similar neglect I had failed to appre- 
ciate the words that follow :—“ But whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” 

From the time I read that passage I came to 
look upon Christ as the arch-Socialist, as the great 
leader, no longer of pious, jet-spangled old ladies 
and effeminate garden-party parsons, but of the 
world of thought and progress, Christ became 
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for me the antithesis of fat and luxurious living 
and thinking, the muscular carpenter alike of 
brain and body, realising at last the classical ideal, 
““mens sana in corpore sano.’ So fanatical was 
my enthusiasm, that, in defiance of all reason, I 
jumped to the conclusion that a philosophy which 
had been preached in an Eastern country close 
on two thousand years ago, could, without modi- 
fication, be put into practice in Europe to-day. It 
escaped my notice that the main virtue of this 
philosophy was its pliancy and adaptability, by 
means of its ready subjection of the letter to the 
spirit of the law, to any kind of human or poli- 
tical development, however far removed. Force, 
for example, which in the ignorant past had been 
considered a work of the devil, but which modern 
science now revealed to be the mainspring of the 
universe, was, nevertheless, in my mind, still to be 
held accursed, instead of being wisely turned to a 
good purpose, blest as a source of Race-Improve- 
ment, and thus adjusted to the glory of God, 
Nor was force the only sin that could not be 
forgiven. One of the inevitable concomitants of 
force I considered to be luxury, the sword appointed 
to destroy the sword. . . . But why should I waste 
my time describing what I thought and felt, when 
Tolstoi can do it for me a thousand times better 
than ever I can :— 

“‘One rainy autumn day I rode on the tramway 
by the Sukhareff Tower in Moscow. For the 
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distance of half a verst the vehicle forced its way 
through a compact crowd, which quickly reformed 
its ranks. From morning till night these thou- 
sands of men, the greater portion of them starving 
and in rags, tramped angrily through the mud, 
venting their hatred in abusive epithets and acts of 
violence. The same sight may be seen in all the 
market-places of Moscow. At sunset these people 
go to the taverns and gaming-houses ; their nights 
are passed in filth and wretchedness. Think of 
the lives of these people, of what they abandon 
through choice for their present condition ; think 
of the heavy burden of labour without reward 
which weighs upon these men and women, and 
you will see that they are true martyrs. All these 
people have forsaken houses, lands, parents, wives, 
and children ; they have renounced all the comforts 
of life, and they have come to the cities to acquire 
that which, according to the gospel of the world, 
is indispensable to every one. And all these tens 
of thousands of unhappy people sleep in hovels, 
and subsist upon strong drink and wretched food. 
But aside from this class, all, from factory worker, 
cab-driver, sewing-girl, and lorette, to merchant 
and government official,—all endure the most 
painful and abnormal conditions without being 
able to acquire what, according to the doctrine of 
the world, is indispensable to each. 

“Seek among all these men, from beggar to 
millionaire, one who is contented with his lot, and 
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you will not find one in a thousand. Each one 
spends his strength in pursuit of what is extracted 
by the doctrine of the world, and of what he is 
unhappy not to possess, and scarcely has he ob- 
tained one object of his desires when he strives 
for another, and still another, in that infinite 
labour of Sisyphus which destroys the lives of 
men. Run over the scale of individual fortunes, 
ranging from a yearly income of three hundred 
roubles to fifty thousand roubles, and you will 
rarely find a person who is not striving to gain 
four hundred roubles if he have three hundred, 
five hundred if he have four hundred, and so on 
to the top of the ladder. Among them all you 
will scarcely find one who, with five hundred 
roubles, is willing to adopt the life of him who has 
only four hundred. When such an instance does 
occur, it is not inspired by a desire to make life 
more simple, but to amass money and make it 
more sure. Each strives continually to make the 
heavy burden of existence still more heavy by 
giving himself up body and soul to the practice of 
the doctrine of the world. To-day we must buy 
an overcoat and galoshes, to-morrow a watch and 
chain ; the next day we must install ourselves in 
an apartment with a sofa and a bronzelamp; then 
we must have carpets and velvet gowns; then a 
house, horses and carriages, paintings and decora- 
tions, and then—then we fall ill of overwork and 
die. Another continues in the same task, sacrifices 
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his life to this same Moloch, and then dies also, 
without realising for what he has lived. 

“ But possibly this existence is in itself attrac- 
tive? Compare it with what men have always 
called happiness, and you will see that it is hideous. 
For what, according to the general estimate, are 
the principal conditions of earthly happiness ? 
One of the first conditions of happiness is that 
the link between man and nature shall not be 
severed—that is, that he shall be able to see the 
sky above him, and that he shall be able to enjoy 
the sunshine, the pure air, the fields with their 
verdure, the multitudinous life. Men have always 
regarded it as a great unhappiness to be deprived 
of all these things. But what is the condition of 
those men who live according to the doctrine of 
the world? The greater their success in practising 
the doctrine of the world, the more they are 
deprived of these conditions of happiness. The 
greater their worldly success, the less they are able 
to enjoy the light of the sun, the freshness of the 
fields and woods, and all the delights of country 
life. Many of them—including nearly all the 
women—arrive at old age without having seen 
the sun rise or the beauties of the early morning, 
without having seen a forest except from the seat 
of a carriage, without ever having planted a field 
or a garden, and without having the least idea as 
to the ways and habits of dumb animals. 

“These people, surrounded by artificial light 
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instead of sunshine, look only upon fabrics of 
tapestry and stone and wood fashioned by the 
hand of man; the roar of machinery, the roll of 
vehicles, the thunder of cannon, the sound of 
musical instruments, are always in their ears ; 
they breathe an atmosphere heavy with distilled 
perfumes and tobacco smoke; because of the 
weakness of their stomachs and their depraved 
tastes they eat rich and highly spiced food. When 
they move about from place to place, they travel 
in closed carriages. When they go into the 
country they have the same fabrics beneath their 
feet ; the same draperies shut out the sunshine ; 
and the same array of servants cut off all com- 
munication with the men, the earth, the vegetation, 
and the animals about them. Wherever they go, 
they are like so many captives shut out from the 
conditions of happiness. As prisoners sometimes 
console themselves with a blade of grass that forces 
its way through the pavement of their prison yard, 
or make pets of a spider or a mouse, so these 
people sometimes amuse themselves with sickly 
plants, a parrot, a poodle, or a monkey, to whose 
needs, however, they do not themselves administer. 

«“ Another inevitable condition of happiness is 
work: first the intellectual labour that one is free 
to choose and loves; secondly, the exercise of 
physical power that brings a good appetite and 
tranquil and profound sleep. Here again, the 
greater the imagined prosperity that falls to the 
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lot of men according to the doctrine of the world, 
the more such men are deprived of this condition 
of happiness. All the prosperous people of the 
world, the men of dignity and wealth, are as com- 
pletely deprived of the advantages of work as if 
they were shut up in solitary confinement. They 
struggle unsuccessfully with the diseases caused by 
the need of physical exercise, and with the ennui 
which pursues them — unsuccessfully, because 
labour is a pleasure only when it is necessary, 
and they have need of nothing; or they under- 
take work that is odious to them, like the bankers, 
solicitors, administrators, and government officials, 
and their wives, who plan receptions and routs, 
and devise toilettes for themselves and their chil- 
dren. (I say odious, because I never yet met any 
person of this class who was contented with his 
work, or took as much satisfaction in it as the 
porter feels in shovelling away the snow from 
before their doorsteps.) All these favourites of 
fortune are either deprived of work or are obliged 
to work at what they do not like, after the manner 
of criminals condemned to hard labour.” .. , 
“The fourth condition of happiness is sympathetic 
and unrestricted intercourse with all classes of 
men. And the higher a man is placed in the 
social scale, the more certainly is he deprived of 
this essential condition of happiness. The higher 
he goes, the narrower becomes his circle of 
associates—the lower sinks the moral and in- 
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_tellectual level of those to whose companionship 
_he is restrained. 

“The peasant and his wife are free to enter into 
friendly relations with every one, and if a million 
men will have nothing to do with them, there 
remain eighty millions of people with whom they 
may fraternise, from Archangel to Astrakhan, 
without waiting for a ceremonious visit or an 
introduction. A clerk and his wife will find 
hundreds of people who are their equals ; but the 
clerks of a higher rank will not admit them to a 
footing of social equality, and they, in their turn, 
are excluded by others, The wealthy man of the 
world reckons by dozens the families with whom 
he is willing to maintain social ties—all the rest of 
the world are strangers. For the cabinet minister 
and the millionaire there are only a dozen people 
as rich and as important as themselves. For 
kings and emperors, the circle is still more narrow. 
Is not the whole system like a prison where each 
inmate is restricted to association with a few 
fellow-convicts ? 

“Finally, the fifth condition of happiness is 
bodily health. And once more we find that as 
we ascend the social scale this condition of hap- 
piness is less and less within the reach of the 
followers of the doctrine of the world. Compare 
a family of medium social status with a family of 
peasants. The latter toil unremittingly, and are 
robust of body; the former is made up of men 
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and women more or less subject to disease. Re- 
call to mind the rich men and women whom you 
have known: are not most of them invalids? A 
person of that class whose physical disabilities 
do not oblige him to take a periodical course of 
hygienic and medical treatment is as rare as an 
invalid among the labouring classes. All these 
favourites of fortune are the victims and prac- 
titioners of sexual vices that have become a second 
nature, and they are toothless, grey, and bald at an 
age when a working-man is in the prime of manhood. 
“Nearly all are afflicted with nervous or other 
diseases arising from excesses in eating, drunken- 
ness, luxury, and perpetual medication. Those 
who do not die young, pass half of their lives 
under the influence of morphine or other drugs, 
as melancholy wrecks of humanity incapable of 
self-attention, leading a parasitic existence like that 
of a certain species of ants which are nourished 
by their slaves. Here is the death list. One has 
blown out his brains, another has rotted away 
from the effects of syphilitic poison ; this old man 
succumbed to sexual excesses, this young man to 
an outburst of sensuality ; one died of drukenness, 
another of gluttony, another from the abuse of 
morphine, another from an induced abortion. 
One after another they perished, victims of the 
doctrine of the world. And a multitude presses 
on behind them, like an army of martyrs, to 
undergo the same sufferings, the same perdition. 
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“To follow the doctrine of Jesus is difficult! 
Jesus said that they who would forsake houses, 
and lands, and brethren, and follow His doctrine 
should receive a hundredfold in houses, and 
lands, and brethren, and besides all this eternal 
life. And no one is willing even to make the 
experiment. The doctrine of the world commands 
its followers to leave houses, and land, and 
brethren; to forsake the country for the filth of 
the city, there to toil as a bathkeeper soaping the 
backs of others ; as an apprentice in a little under- 
ground shop passing life in counting kopecks; as 
a prosecuting attorney to serve in bringing un- 
happy wretches under condemnation of the law ; 
as a cabinet minister, perpetually signing docu- 
ments of no importance ; as the head of an army, 
killing men. Forsake all, and live this hideous 
life ending in a cruel death, and you shall receive 
nothing in this world or the other, is the command, 
and every one listens and obeys, Jesus tells us to 
take up the cross and follow Him, to bear sub- 
missively the lot apportioned out to us. No one. 
hears His words or follows His command. But 
let a man in a uniform decked out with gold lace, 
a man whose speciality is to kill his fellows, say, 
Take, not your cross, but your knapsack and 
carbine, and march to suffering and certain death, 
and a mighty host is ready to receive his orders, 
Leaving parents, wives, and children, clad in 
grotesque costumes, subject to the will of the first 

Cc 
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comer of a higher rank, famished, benumbed, and 
exhausted by forced marches, they go, like a herd 
of cattle, to the slaughter-house, not knowing where; 
—and yet these are not cattle, they are men. 

“With despair in their hearts, they move on to 
die of hunger or cold or disease, or, if they survive, 
to be brought within range of a storm of bullets 
and commanded to kill. They kill and are killed, 
none of them knows why or to what end, An 
ambitious stripling has only to brandish his sword 
and shout a few magniloquent words to induce 
them to rush to certain death. And yet no one 
finds this to be difficult. Neither the victims, nor 
those whom they have forsaken, find anything 
difficult in such sacrifices, in which parents en- 
courage their children to take part. It seems to 
them not only that such things should be, but 
that they could not be otherwise, and that they 
are altogether admirable and moral... .” 

““, .. We know perfectly well that the doctrine 
of Jesus is directed at and denounces all human 
errors, all ‘tohu,’ all the empty idols that we try 
to except from the category of errors, by dubbing 
them ‘Church,’ ¢ State,’ ‘Culture,’ ‘Science,’ ¢ Art,’ 
‘Civilisation.’ But Jesus spoke precisely of all 
these—of these and all other ‘tohu.’ Not only 
Jesus, but all the Hebrew prophets, John the 
Baptist, all the true sages of the world, denounced 
the Church and State, and culture and civilisation 
of their times, as sources of man’s perdition.” 
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Alas, Tolstoi is dead, “and hath not left his 
peer. Who would not sing for Lycidas? He 
knew himself to sing.” Do I not owe a huge 
debt to Tolstoi? He gave me months of in- 
tellectual calm. He made life as smooth as a 
duck-pond. But it could not last. It was too 
good. The time came when the mind awoke— 


** At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 

When Tolstoi was alive my life was consider- 
ably simplified. Whether heaven above or heaven 
on earth was what I required, all I had to do was 
to clean my own boots. Everybody who did not 
agree with me was foolishly and wickedly interested 
in oppressing his neighbours, and I was not to be 
deterred by the weight of anybody’s wisdom, how- 
ever venerable, since the more importance a man 
attached to himself, or the world attached to him, 
the more I pitied him and disagreed with him. 
But I must confess this was not the first time 
I had had the world in a nutshell, for when I was 
a year or two younger I had somewhat similarly 
embraced the cynical philosophy of Omar Khayyam 
and the Preacher of the Old Testament, and had 
satisfied myself that all was Vanity—the Prime 
Minister and the Archbishop of Canterbury, along 
with the Labour Party. 

It seems, however, that for me at least the 
world will never rest content for any length of 
time in one so small receptacle. After about two 
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years of writing, reading, and thinking, it had 
grown beyond my control—my cynicism had 
spread into the wider, vaguer field of Socialism ; 
a period of mighty, Tolstoian compression, and it 
was squeezed into the narrow confinement of 
Christian Socialism. Oh, I had the world in the 
palm of my hand in those days! 

Soon, none the less, the dream was over, and 
the world and I were up again and doing. So 
much so, that I cannot help thinking it might 
be of interest to those who have trodden, or are 
about to tread, the same paths, if I were to give an 
account of some of our adventures. It would be 
quite impossible to set out adequately every foot- 
step or even every halting-place even in one 
journey, but if I were to confine myself, in 
the first place, to one route, I ought to be able 
to make its details fairly clear. I will choose the 
domain of newspaper reading. 

When I had definitely adopted the Christian 
socialistic way of looking at things I decided to go 
spying, as it were, in the enemy’s country, armed 
with a camera in the shape of a book for news- 
paper cuttings. The fort I decided to make the 
object of my first attention was the great fort of 
The Times, and I hoped that my exertions would 
prove of service to the conceptions that then took 
in my mind the place of king and country, 

Seeing what I thought to be an inevitable 
connection between Socialism and Christianity, 
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I wanted to show as clearly as possible that the 
reason why the Church and the State refused to 
be called Socialist was because neither the Church 
nor the State was truly Christian. If I could 
prove this, then I imagined I could show two weak 
places at least to be ready to collapse at the first 
assault of the army of truth. I made observations 
of these two points, Church and State, at the 
same time, reading the daily paper every day from 
end to end without fail, but for the sake of clarity 
I will give my ecclesiastical investigations the 
second place. I intimated in the beginning of 
this essay that I had been educated in an atmos- 
phere of dense Christianity, and I naturally grew 
up under the impression that I had been born in 
a Christian country. It was to my surprise, there- 
fore, that, as soon as I came to years of discretion 
and began to study the life of Christ for myself, 
I found what I took to be evidences that His 
teaching had not been accepted in England, except 
perhaps by a few obscure individuals, commonly 
known as cranks and eccentrics, and more likely 
to be met with in prisons and madhouses than in 
influential assemblies of their fellow-men. I could 
not see much difference between Tolstoi’s Russia 
and the England I was born in, the latter being if 
anything the more placid, and therefore the more 
callous of the two. 

One of the first cuttings I took was most out- 
spoken in its irreligion : 
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The Attitude of the Labour Party. 


“, .. It was not easy to understand the attitude 
of the Labour Party. When its members happened 
to represent a dockyard constituency or a district 
in which armaments were created, there were no 
greater jingoes in the House. The dockyard man 
or creator of armaments was almost canonised. 
(Laughter.) But if the Labour member came 
from a Midland constituency—Leicester, for ex- 
ample—he described the men engaged in these 
occupations as parasites. The hon. member for 
Leicester, in a speech which he made recently in 
the country, said that ‘righteousness ever provided 
for the safety and comfort of the nation.’ The 
hon. member knew very well that was not so in 
this work-a-day wicked world. 

“Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD said he had used the 
expression at the end of a somewhat elaborate 
argument, which was directed simply to one point. 
If other speeches of his dealing with the same 
subject were referred to, it would be found that 
he did not confine himself to arguments of the 
character which the hon. gentleman had quoted. 

“Mr. LEE said it was a real injury to the working 
classes to hold out to them the idea that quotations 
from the Scriptures could be any substitute for 
the proper defence of the country, for as the 
working classes would be the first to suffer were 
the defence of the country to fail, they were most 
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interested in seeing that the supremacy of the 
Navy was maintained. (Cheers.)” 
—The Times, March 17, 1911. 


Here the idea that Christianity was of little use to 
modern men was being tritely bandied about in the 
House of Commons, for all the world as if a new re- 
ligion had sprung up inits place. I began to wonder 
if the historian of the remote future, coming across 
this passage, would not assume that Christianity was 
in its death agonies in the year 1911—if, indeed, 
he did not conclude it to be already dead. 

Later I found I was supported by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who said in the House of Commons... 
“he thought it was also true that the competitive 
system rested on a side of human nature which 
-was fundamentally un-Christian, and was animated 
by those motives of self-interest which were 
absolutely inconsistent with the profession of 
Christianity. (Hear, hear.) But it was worth 
noticing that the operation of competition was 
universal in the industrial and commercial world. 
It did not only operate in the region of hiring 
labour. It operated also in buying and selling. 
We always tried to get whatever we wanted as 
cheaply as we could, and to sell as dearly as we 
could, and when hon. members said that the 
labourer ought to get so much more for his work, 
the true answer was that it was not a question of 
‘ought’ at all.’—7Zhe Times, February 16, 1912. 
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What a confession! That the competitive 
system, the mainspring, as it were, of practically 
every Christian country, was utterly un-Christian ! 
Nor was I left long in doubt as to the profanity of 
statesmen, for a 7zmes leading article swiftly came 
to my help, and explained what all those leaders 
were doing who were not looking after the poor in 
the Christian manner we had been brought up to 
expect from them. They were busy competing! 


“The miseries of the poor are dwelt upon from 
time to time by political speakers, but only by way 
of enforcing some argument which, on examina- 
tion, turns out to be in the interest of some organ- 
ised trade, very well able to take care of such of its 
members as are unfortunate. There is, in fact, no 
party capital to be made out of the really poor. 
The Opposition would not oppose measures for 
the improvement of their condition, and the party 
politician takes no interest in anything that does 
not allow him to depict his opponents as the 
enemies of all good. Hence we have what Mr. Long 
justly describes as a tragedy—the House called 
upon, Session after Session, to occupy its time in 
considering every kind of destructive legislation, 
and not allowed to deal with constructive measures 
touching the lives and interests of the people.” 

—The Times, March 8, 1912. 


Lest I should fall into the error that it was 
individuals and not the State itself that were 
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_ lacking in Christianity, I was continually observant 

of all great functions and celebrations. The 
Coronation gave me an opportunity of seeing both 
Church and State in action, and disposed, if ever, 
to give expression to their true opinions, therefore 
I watched it closely. I read with care “the form 
and order of their Majesties’ Coronation.” The 
King and Queen were received as they entered 
the west door of the church with an ancient 
Hebrew psalm, a very beautiful piece of poetry, 
but more concerned with walls and palaces than 
with Christ-like humility. Trumpets sounded, and 
lords paraded carrying swords. The Litany was 
sung by two bishops vested in copes. The Epistle 
and the Gospel were read—two rather vague, 
solitary, and much disputed passages referring to 
kingship, in one of which one was exhorted, in 
the words of the Scriptures, to “ Honour all men. 
Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the 
King ”—the King being rendered, by the way, only 
the same amount of honour as any other in- 
dividual. The Archbishop sat in a purple velvet 
chair, no doubt gorgeous. The King was asked, 
not if he would be a simple Christian, but if he 
would maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by law, if he would “preserve unto 
the bishops and clergy of England, and to the 
churches there committed to their charge, all 
such rites and privileges as by law do and shall 
appertain to them, or any of them.” 
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For some strange reason it was thought neces- 
sary to drag in the names of a Jewish priest called 
Zadok and of a Jewish prophet called Nathan, 
and then the King was anointed after the ancient 
Jewish fashion. The King was presented with a 
sword, and bidden to use it ‘‘for the terror and 
punishment of evil-doers.” Then he was crowned, 
and the Peers and Kings of Arms put on their 
coronets, the choir singing, not “Be humble and 
like to the angels,” but “Be strong and play the 
man.” Then came the Benediction—“ The Lord 
give you a fruitful country and healthful seasons, 
victorious fleets and armies.” Finally, drums 
were beaten, trumpets sounded, and the people 
optimistically shouted, ‘May the King live for 
ever!” 

I could not by any means bring myself to 
believe this was an essentially Christian ceremony. 
It seemed to have a varnish of Christianity, cer- — 
tainly, but underneath was the primeval iron, 
It savoured also too much of a very earthly 
bargain between the Church and the State. The 
State seemed. to say to the Church, “If you'll 
help me to keep the people obedient, I’ll see that 
you don’t want for anything.” And the Church 
seemed to answer, “Done! But we must have 
it all properly fixed up: I am not going to hallow 
this King of yours and pay him homage unless 
he swears, by all that’s holy, to do his share of 
the bargain.” Then a kind of Judas kiss on the 
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part of the Archbishop, and Christianity was once 
again betrayed to temporal power. 

There were other aspects of the Coronation I 
did not like. The poor seemed to be almost 
entirely left out of consideration. 


Workers and the Coronation. 


“Mr. LANSBURY called attention to the way in 
which the Coronation holidays had been arranged 
for the County of London. He said he must not 
be taken to be saying anything derogatory to the 
King or to the Court. He understood the arrange- 
ments were made by the gentlemen who sat on 
the Front Bench, and it seemed to him that they 
made these arrangements in utter ignorance of 
the social and industrial conditions prevailing in 
the metropolis, and without regard to the con- 
venience of the working people concerned. There 
was not a single trade union report that showed 
that workmen were paid for bank holidays or any 
other holidays, while it was the invariable rule 
that foremen and managers were. He took it for 
granted that every one had read Mr. Rowntree’s 
and Mr. Charles Booth’s books. If they had, they 
would know that there were multitudes of people 
living just on the border line of destitution to 
whom a day’s wages meant a very considerable 
thing indeed. If the Thursday and Friday were 
to be holidays, it would not be worth while for 
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factories to start again for a half day on the 
Saturday. There would, therefore, be three days 
of enforced holiday. No representatives of the 
working classes had been consulted on the matter; 
nor had the House of Commons been consulted. 
He hoped the spokesman of the Government 
would appeal, at any rate as far as London was 
concerned, for an agreement among the best kind 
of employers at least, to pay their men full wages 
or to give them an opportunity of making up the 
lost time. In future, when celebrations of this 
kind took place, he hoped some regard would be 
paid to the social and industrial conditions of the 
great mass of the people.” 
—The Times, April 12, 1911. 


And worse than this, while thousands in Lon- 
don were suffering in want and poverty, and there 
were more than two million families in the country 
with an income of less than a pound a week— 


“The Islington Borough Council decided to 
spend £1000 from the rates on the decoration of 
half a mile of the route along which the King and 
Queen will drive through Islington on June 29; 
and the illumination of the municipal buildings 
within the borough during Coronation week.” 

—The Times, March 21, 1911. 


The excuse for this kind of luxury and extrava- 
gance was always, “Think of all the unemployed 
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who will get work! Think what would happen 
to all the poor people who make luxuries if we 
weren't to go on buying them!” But I was 
never convinced that it was better for a hungry, 
homeless man or woman to be making bunting 
instead of bedding, and gilded crowns instead of 
bread. The reason why the nation was poor, 
I thought, was because it was extravagant, and 
England must indeed be poor with so many 
Englishmen in misery. How on earth could 
national extravagance be a remedy for national 
indigence ? 

Another great ceremony I studied was the 
Delhi Durbar. Symbolic alike of the Empire 
and its extravagance was the Durbar Crown, 
specially made for the occasion, and costing 
£60,000, to be paid for by the Indians. It did 
not seem to be very Christian to spend £60,000 
on an Emperor’s head-dress, while his subjects 
were afflicted with every degree of famine and 
disease. A hospital (for there can never be 
enough hospitals) would have made a_ better 
symbol of Christianity, and a crown of some 
cheaper material—thorns, for example—should 
have satisfied a Christian king. I saw in this 
an answer to King Edward’s noble dictum as to 
disease—“ If preventible, why not prevented?” 
“Because money is wanted for ‘symbols of 
empire, and vast ceremonies, and every other 
kind of gorgeousness which is intended to gild 
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over misery for the satisfaction of the rich, and 
not to cure or prevent it for the benefit of the 
poor,” 

A description of a State ball filled me with 
much the same feeling. First of all, “It will be 
remembered on account of its dignity and splen- 
dour.” Then much verbosity about marble 
pillars, crimson hangings, atmosphere of warmth 
and comfort, gilt chairs and lounges covered 
with rose du Barri brocade, &c. 


“The corridor where the guests assembled 
presented, perhaps, one of the most memorable 
spectacles ever seen at the Palace. As the long 
succession of guests moved slowly towards the 
ball-room the varied gowns of the ladies and the 
sparkle of their jewels, the uniforms of naval 
and military officers, adorned with their different 
decorations, the Windsor uniform of the Ministers 
of State, the dark Court dress and the medieval 
costume of the Yeomen of the Guard, who stood 
at each side-—all went to make a scene of extra- 
ordinary brilliance and beauty.” 

—The Times, May 20, 1911. 


Then more about heavy bowls of gold filled 
with roses and carnations, and finally dancing 
till the early hours of the morning. In The Times 


of the same day I found a remarkable contrast in 
this passage : 
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“The writer does not personally fear that in- 
creased enlistment for Territorials will interfere 
with the supply for the Regular Army. It is 
practically no advantage to a man who is hungry, 
or out of employment, or in trouble of some kind, 
to enlist in the Territorials, who rather attract 
proung fellows in regular employment.” 

—The Times, May 20, 1910. 


Whereby I gathered that this State, that could 
afford to give balls and feasts, relied on hunger 
and unemployment to supply the force that up- 
‘held it. 

From Court Christianity, with all its uniforms 
and decorations, I turned to Naval and Military 
Christianity. Here was a typical example: 


Territorial Training. —The West Riding Division. 


““¢Except ye Lord keep ye cittie ye wakeman 
waketh in vain’ is the watchword emblazoned in 
gold on the Town Hall of the ancient city of Ripon. 
But to judge by the fine body of Yorkshiremen of 
the 2nd and 3rd West Riding Brigades which are 
at present camped on two sides of the city, 
contemporary Yorkshiremen have elaborated the 
ancient watchword to include the philosophy of 
a trust in Providence with a solicitude to keep 
their powder dry against the contingencies which 
England may have to face.” 

—The Times, Aug, 12, 1911, 
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This was at least candid! What it said 
amounted definitely to a frank statement that some- 
thing more than Christianity was to be expected 
in the army, that God would be, as Napoleon said, 
on the side of the best artillery and the biggest 
battalions. I found, as a matter of fact, that most 
Englishmen agreed with Napoleon, but I could 
not see how or why, with these ideas, they claimed 
to be Christians. Mohammed had preached with 
the sword, but Christianity, with its inevitable 
«‘ Resist not evil” was not the religion he preached. 
Mohammed had said, “The sword is the key of 
heaven and of hell; a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting or prayer: who- 
soever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: at the 
day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent 
as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk; and the 
loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of 
angels and cherubim.” Christians seemed to ap- 
prove his teaching in preference to that of their 
own Master. Here were Christians preparing not 
to convert heathens by the sword, but to resist or 
to attack other Christians with the same weapon. 
It seemed to me that the day of European Chris- 
tianity had yet to dawn. A Times leading article, 
of Feb. 17, 1911, confirmed my opinion : 

“The Labour Party do not condescend to argue. 
At their Conference at Leicester on January 31, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was in the chair, is 
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reported to have said :—‘They had always stood 
for the good old Biblical dictum, which was going 
to survive the present generation, as it had survived 
many others, that righteousness alone exalted a 
nation and provided for its permanent security 
and comfort. In the coming session the House 
of Commons was to be faced by another demand 
for an increase in armaments. The function of 
the Labour Party was undoubtedly to oppose that 
demand. We are to put our trust in Providence, 
but not to keep our powder dry. Unfortunately 
for the value of this sentiment, it is only by taking 
thought for the morrow that national security can 
be maintained, since neither ships nor seamen can 
be provided in a day.” 

I thought this a remarkable commentary by a 
leading newspaper of a Christian country, on the 
words of Christ, “Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” And there was plenty of the same 
sentiment to be found every day in the Times. 

‘“‘ At the close of the inspection General Wilson, 
in the course of an address, said that they were 
steady in the ranks, and they handled their arms 
well, though some of their movements were not 
altogether beyond reproach. On Monday he 
would be in a position to tell the Chief of the 
Staff that this inspection was distinctly good. 
When he was looking at them he wondered what 
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in the world made them join this corps. He did — 
not suppose there was one in fifty who knew why 
he did so. He thought probably the chief reason, 
without their exactly knowing, was because they 
wished to do something for their country. This 
empire, like every other empire, had been made 
by war, was kept by war, and would only go on 
by war or die by war, and not by peace, He 
asked those who were leaving Eton not to think 
they had done their duty to their country by simply 
belonging to this corps. Many would no doubt 
go into the army, but there must be a great many 
of them who would not. They could, however, — 
do something for their country by joining the 
Reserves or the Territorials, or the Yeomanry.” 
—The Times, July 24, 1911. 


Here was a General proudly telling Eton boys 
who went to chapel every week day and twice on 
Sundays, that the ‘‘Christian” empire in which 
they were partners was founded on violence and 
bloodshed, and appealing to them to do their 
share of maintaining by force the spoils of cen- 
turies of war. 

I could understand men fighting in defence 
of some Utopia they had created and wished to 
maintain, I could even understand Eton boys 
dropping their Christianity and fighting in de- 
fence of the privileges of their class; but what 
did the poor men, the great majority in the army, 
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think they were fighting for.? .That was what 
puzzled me. There were men ivi ing in slums, 
earning often not more than fifteen shillings a 
week, ragged, half-starved, disease-surrounded, 

ready to go out and fight in order to maintain 
the status quo—men about whose children i- read 
begging letters in the papers. age 


The Children of East London. 


The Rev. F. BAILLIE-SAUNDERS, writing from 
St. Michael’s Vicarge, London Fields, N.E., calls 
attention to the needs of the children in East 
London. “There are dozens of sickly children 
in our parish,” he says, “ who, unless we can send 
them away for a fortnight or three weeks into 
the country, will probably not survive another 
winter. Hundreds of others we have been in the 
habit of taking to Epping Forest or Hampstead 
for the day. For 7d. or 8d. each these children 
can have a splendid day in good air, to say no- 
thing of the beneficial effect which contact with 
Nature in her present charming garb is likely to 
have on the mind.”—The Times, May 29, 1911. 

The very money that was going on armaments 
would, otherwise spent, have served to better the 
condition of these men and their precarious fami- 
lies! In the words of Sir Henry Norman, “The 
cost of a few destroyers a year would solve the 
problem of the feeble-minded. A cruiser a year 
would enable us to deal with the outcast class. 
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A Dreadnought.a year would soon pull down our 
slums. But unless we come to an agreement 
with Germany, we will soon be spending a million 
pounds sterling a week on our Navy. In fact we 
are very near that now.” Yet all these poor 
pecple, Christians too, for the most part, were 
‘consenting to work engines of war, which could 
- not be worked without them, to their own detri- 
ment, and to the detriment of their poor brethren 
in other lands. Why was it? 

For a time I was mystified, but later I thought 
I had found the reason. The armed forces of a 
nation were not solely directed against the 
foreigner, but also against the possibility of re- 
volution, and therefore the rich and all those who 
possessed anything of value were directly interested 
in armaments and the subjugation of the poor. 
They had on this account to befool the poor class 
into division against itself, and to arm one portion 
against the other. How was this to bedone? In 
the first place it was necessary to overcome reli- 
gious scruples by bribing the Church, and in the 
second to convince the poor of the country that 
the poor of other countries were bitterly hostile to 
them and thirsting for their blood. Then all was 
easy ; the very impoverishment of the poor made 
them enlist to get a living, and their desire for 
work and wages impelled them to build ships and 
arms, the engines of their own oppression; the rich 
meantime enjoying their riches without fear of 
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disturbance. It was not difficult to deceive the 
poor, and the poor were therefore deceived. 

I did not form this judgment in a hurry, nor 
did I take it wholesale from the teachings of 
agitators, I thought I saw the evidence in plain 
facts from the papers, the history books of each 
day as it passed. Here were two examples of 
the bribed Church preaching the Christianity of 
War : 


Christianity and International Relations. 


“S1rR,—Multitudes throughout and beyond our 
own Empire will have read with thankfulness and 
admiration the speeches made yesterday by the 
Leaders of the House of Commons on the 
European crisis, and will have appreciated the 
spirit in which the House responded to the words 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour. May I 
be allowed room in The Times to quote a short 
passage from a sermon by Dr. Llewelyn Davies on 
‘Peace and War’ (1895), which is, I think, worth 
knowing for its own sake, and which supplies an 
ideal exemplified by our political leaders yesterday ? 
—‘The ideal bearing of a Christian Power in 
International relations seems to be that of a high- 
spirited gentleman of the old time—of a person 
that was trained to the use of arms, ready to re- 
sent a proposed outrage, but mindful of the 
obligations and courtesy and honour and social 
harmony, conscious that his station pledges him to 
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self-restraint and magnanimity, unwilling to wound, 
yet not afraid to strike.—I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, F. J. CESTR. 


“ CHESTER, July 28.” 
—The Times, July 29, 1911. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 


“The ViICE-DEAN (Canon Danks), preaching 
yesterday in Canterbury Cathedral, said it was well 
to have reason and sane views even about war. 
If all war was wrong, then Drake and Howard 
ought to have been at church or at the prayer- 
meeting asking for Divine blessing on the do- 
minion in this country of the Papal Inquisition or 
the autocracy of Spain. While we welcomed and 
prayed for the league of peace, it should not be for 
our people a reason for encouraging want of dis- 
cipline, want of public spirit, want of preparedness, 
or want of the sense of the reality of the world as 
it is.’.—The Times, March 20, rogrt. 


Here was, in a leading article, the doctrine that 
ships alone could prevent the bloodthirsty German 
millions from eating up even the poor: 


“ Without those long lines of mighty ships be- 
tween which the King steamed at Spithead, free- 
dom and constitution, civilisation and prosperity, 
wealth and power for us would be no more, while 
the recollection of our imperishable past, of our 
great traditions, and of the high ideals we cherish, 
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_ would but serve to make more poignant and more 
humiliating our grief and our remorse for what 
had been and for what we had dreamed would one 
day be.”—The Times, June 26, 191t. 


Here was the military correspondent on the 
same tack: 


“The German Army and Navy are permeated 
through and through by the spirit of the offensive 
pushed to its extreme limits, The resolution to 
conquer at all costs is the dominating note. The 
tone of command and manners of decision are 
assumed even by those less fortunate beings in- 
tended by nature to be submissive and irresolute. 
Last and best of all, policy and war march hand 
in hand and afford one another unbending support. 
Few people in England realise yet, though they 
will realise in time, what Germany is, and what the 
Germans are when set upon the pursuit of soul- 
stirring ideals. The preparation for war by all 
diplomatic and military means, to the last breath 
of man and horse, and with a steadfast regard for 
the overthrow of the most probable enemy, is 
carried to lengths of which the people of England 
have little or no conception.” 

—The Times, Jan. 23, 1911. 


Here again was it being demonstrated why the 
poor in particular must fight :— 


“National safety is vital to all of us, whatever 
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our politics. Without it none of us can hope to 
carry out his own scheme for the national welfare. 
The Socialists themselves must recognise, if they 
reflect, that there would be very much. less to 
divide amongst the proletariat, or even to spend 
on ‘social reforms’ after a defeat at sea, than 
before. Such a defeat would mean not merely 
the irreparable loss of our international greatness, 
of our Empire, of our glory, our prestige and our 
credit, but it would bring upon us material ruin 
to an extent which would make the progress of 
the masses hopeless, while that ruin would un- 
doubtedly press with special severity upon the 
poor.”—The Times, March 13, 1911. 


It seemed to me an absurd statement that the 
common people of England must remain heavily 
taxed and oppressed in order to defend their in- 
significant poverty from the equally heavily taxed 
and oppressed common people of other countries. 
Why should not the world’s poor combine and 
become rich, not by despoiling the comparatively 
small stores of the rich, but by merely refusing to 
spend millions in lives and energy, commodities in 
which they had almost a monopoly, on war and 
warlike preparations ? 

With these feelings towards the old order, it was 
not to be wondered at that I began to look for a 
new sect, a body of men to whom religion meant 
more than compromise. Unreasonably, I would 
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have nothing in the shape of a golden mean; a 
Golden Age was wanted, where war and all kindred 
things should be no more. Christian Socialism 
alone of all creeds seemed to have this ideal im- 
mediately in view, and I therefore assumed the 


title of Christian Socialist. Liberalism did not 


suffice. Even Winston Churchill, the great Liberal, 
puffed the Navy like the best of Tories: 


The British and German Navies, 


“You all realise, but it is still our duty to affirm, 
that the purposes of British naval power are 
essentially defensive. We have no thoughts, and 
we have never had any thoughts, of aggression— 
and we attribute no such thoughts to other Great 
Powers. There is, however, this difference be- 


_ tween the British naval power and the naval power 


of the great and friendly Empire—and I trust it 
may long remain the great and friendly Power— 
of Germany. The British Navy is to us a 
necessity, and, from some points of view, the 
German Navy is to them more in the nature of a 
luxury. Our naval power involves British exist- 
ence. It is existence to us; it is expansion to 
them. We cannot menace the peace of a single 
Continental hamlet, nor do we wish to do so, no 
matter how great and supreme our Navy may be- 
come. But, on the other hand, the whole fortunes 
of our race and Empire, the whole treasure 
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accumulated during so many centuries of sacrifice 
and achievement, would perish and be swept 
utterly away if our naval supremacy were to be 
impaired. It is the British Navy which makes 
Great Britain a Great Power. But Germany was 
a Great Power, respected and honoured all over 
the world, before she had a single ship.” 
—The Times, Feb. 12, 1912. 


Soon I learnt, not without further disgust, that 
armaments were not only directed against the poor, 
but could also be accounted for by another wicked- 
ness of the rich, their cannibalistic ferocity against 
one another—being in fact, an insurance against ~ 
raids which might be made by the rapacious 
capitalists of one country on the capitalists of 
another. Capitalists—even Liberal capitalists—did 
not mind the Navy and the Army, the cost of which, 
in money, life, and limb, fell largely upon the poor, 
and which kept the poor under control; but they 
dreaded war, which would be certain largely to 
upset their interests. Here is a passage which 
convinced me of this: 


“The writer of this article has described in clear 
and vivacious language the present world-system 
of banking and credit, which is based on London, 
with the object of making the ordinary citizen of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire generally 
understand how the outbreak of a war between 
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this country and a first-class Power would affect 
Lombard Street ; he draws the conclusion that, to 
avoid disaster to the Money Market, there must be 
no doubts as to the strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and that the various Dominions beyond the 
‘seas must realise fully, as they already do partially, 
that they cannot hope to ‘stand out’ safely if an 
attack is made on the United Kingdom by a first- 
class Power with a big naval force. Even if they 
were in no military danger themselves, they would 
be in great financial danger.” 
—The Times, Feb. 29, 1912. 


A direct quotation from the article from which 
The Times was quoting summed the matter up: 
“ The British Fleet is the best protector of London’s 
gold reserve.” I thought I saw from this how it 
was that the “ruinous competition in armaments ” 
was allowed to go on. The logic of the capitalist 
was after this fashion. ‘We must have armaments, 
or we should never be able to keep order and to 
maintain our interests. It is a nuisance that the 
arming of capitalism in all countries must lead to 
fear of raids, but that is better than having labour, 
the enemy within our gates, out of our control. 
Therefore we must have this competition of arma- 
ments even if it does cost us a bit.’ Mr. Norman 
Angell, with his doctrine that the development of 
banking during the last twenty years had tended 
to negate political differences, and that any nation 
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which captured London would involve itself as 
well as London in ruin, and that therefore war 
was becoming impossible, did not console me 
much ; for I suspected capitalists would be quite 
cunning enough to be able to frighten the nations 
into remaining armed long after war had become 
actually out of the question. 

All over Christendom I saw adouble contradiction 
—the Christian nations divided against one another, 
and each Christian nation divided against itself, the 
rich against the poor. This made me yearn for a 
true Christianity, which Socialism seemed to be able 
to give. The fact that Socialism had not the power to 
be more Christian even than Imperialism. Soon discovered 
itself, but that subject must wait. Having given 
examples of my old opinions of State Christianity, 
and having endeavoured to lay them bare down to 
their foundations, I am impatient to get on to my 
rejection of them as unsound; I cannot, however, 
if I am to do justice to the question, leave State 
Christianity without a reference to the subject of 
prisons, and in fact to all judicial arrangements. I 
think I have quoted Tolstoi at sufficient length to 
show what I thought and felt about such matters; 
but, for the sake of the people who might wish to 
dissociate themselves from Russian methods and 
might like to imagine England to be free from the 
taint of apparently un-Christian dealing, I must 
dwell on the disagreeable side of our own system 
before passing on to complacency. It is only by 
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looking unpleasantness right in the face that we can 
save ourselves. Running away was never any good. 


“There is nothing,” says a prominent statesman, 
“more marked in this country, in most countries, 
than the contrast between the relentlessness and 
the rigour with which the laws of poverty are 
enforced and the slackness and sluggishness with 
which the laws affecting the health of the people 
are administered. 

‘“‘The protection of property in this country is 
the most perfect machine ever devised by the 
human brain. The guardians of property patrol 
every street, and if the transgressor eludes their 
vigilance he is pursued to the ends of the earth. 
Continents cannot hide him, the waves of the 
ocean cannot cover his tracks,” 


I did not think anybody could call this exagge- 
ration. Did not all men rejoice in the wonderful 
security of their property afforded by the law of 
theland? But I could not help asking myself what 
this security meant. Simply and solely, I could 
only answer, that Christianity had not taken root 
among us. Christ said: “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged, for with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged.” Yet the country was overrun 
with lawyers, judges, solicitors, magistrates, police- 
men, and all manner of men, who made a living 
out of so-called justice. Christ said: “ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
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and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil.” Yet 


““George Newton, 19, labourer, was indicted 
for and charged, on the Coroner’s inquisition, with 
the wilful murder of Ada Roker, 

“ Mr, Graham-Campbell and Mr. Ingleby Oddie 
prosecuted on behalf of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions ; Mr. W. W. Grantham and Mr. A. 
E. A. Napier defended. 

“The prisoner, who bore a very good character 
and was employed at the Stratford Gas Works, was 
engaged to be married to Ada Roker. It was 
alleged that he was jealous, and that on December 
24 he cut her throat with a razor after first strap- 
ping her arms behind her in a room at her mother’s 
house.’ He immediately told a relative what he had 
done, and on being arrested he said to the police- 
man, ‘I did it quick, and I was “ copped” quick,’ 

““The defence was that the prisoner was insane 
when he committed the act. His employment at 
the gasworks, it was stated, necessitated his expo- 
sure to great heat and to noxious fumes from 
sulphur. Witnesses were called to prove that 
there was insanity in some members of his family. 

“Dr. Dyer, medical officer of Brixton Prison, 
said that while the prisoner had been in custody 
he had been unable to find any evidence of in- 
sanity about him. He had never known noxious 
fumes to Cause insanity. 
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“The jury found the prisoner gwz/ty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy on account of his youth, 
“Mr. Justice Grantham said he agreed with the 
verdict, but it was somewhat strange to say that 
the prisoner should not be punished in the same 
way as if he had been older. The recommenda- 
tion would be forwarded to the proper quarter. 
He passed sentence of death.” 
—The Times, January 14, IgIl. 


Quite apart from the fact that justice must 
always be blind, and regardless of the utter im- 
possibility of ever making the degree of the punish- 
ment fit the degree of the crime, I could not see. 
how Christianity and the Courts could possibly be 
reconciled one with the other. Let people swear 
by the Bible and kiss it if they liked, but no 
reasonable man ;who had read the Sermon on the 
Mount and made a study of the daily papers could 
honestly believe judicial proceedings to be accord- 
ing to the Christian law. ‘ Hang a man as plea- 
santly and humanely as you will,” I said to myself; 
“confine him in the most congenial prison, it is 
always a matter of resisting evil, and that is 
forbidden.” 

In order to make my meaning quite clear, and 
to show both sides of the matter to the best 
advantage, with a view to getting in the latter part 
of my essay fairly and squarely to the bottom 
of it, I will let a prisoner speak for himself, for 
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I do not think I could express my now forsaken 
opinions better than he in all his confidence: 


“ At Aldershot Police Court yesterday morning 
Frederick Crowsley, a fireman employed on the 
London and North-Western Railway, charged on 
remand with having incited soldiers to traitorous 
practices, was committed for trial. 


“« Statement by Crowsley. 


“The accused elected to be sworn, as he 
‘wanted to say something to clear his character.’ 
He said: ‘I am not guilty. Had I been guilty 
my conscience would have told meso. You say 
I have broken the law—a law made a hundred 
years ago, which the middle and working classes 
had no voice in making; it was made by a class 
who live on the labour of another class. Man- 
made law is not unalterable; nowadays all laws 
passed then do not apply; but I would still tell 
you, if your law were passed yesterday, there is a 
higher law which says,‘Thou shalt not kill’ I 
have simply made an earnest appeal to the honour 
of soldiers not to shoot their brothers who are 
fighting for the right to live. If that is breaking 
your laws, so much the worse for your unjust 
laws. You say my action is undermining society. 
If society will not stand the attacks of truth, 
does not that prove the rottenness of society, and 
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that the sooner we have a more just state of society 
the better ? 

“ Your prison missionary called me a traitor, 
and called attention openly to what he and his 
class preach—‘ Love one another.’ You and he 
are entitled to your opinions on traitors and 
treachery, and I to mine; but you are traitors to 
your creed, for though you say with your lips 
‘Love one another,’ in your hearts you say 
‘Shoot, and shoot straight.’ Why are you prose- 
cuting me for preaching the doctrine that Tolstoi 
preached in Russia undisturbed? If you send me 
to prison, I shall not be the first or the last to go 
there unjustly, and you will have to send many 
more before you can hope to suppress the truth, 
and you will stand condemned for ever before the 
eyes of all truth and freedom-loving people. I 
know and believe every word of the leaflet to be 
true. Why are you so afraid of the truth? Is it 
not because of the corruption in the laws and 
Governments? If I have succeeded in persuading 
one soldier from being a murderer, my labour will 
not have been in vain. I don’t want to go to 
prison, for I am almost certain to lose my work if 
I do; but my spirit revolts against asking for 
mercy from such a ruthless enemy as I have to 
fight. You may kill my body, but you cannot 
kill the truth.”—The Times, March 8, 1912. 


The logic of this man was, I thought, over- 
E 
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powering. No Christian State could conscien- | 
tiously resist it. It did not matter whether the 
strikers were armed or unarmed, drunken or cold- 
blooded, no true Christian should ever do more 
than offer them the other cheek, It was the only 
way to teach them that violence was clumsy and 
wrong. It was no good saying to a man, “ Thou 
shalt not kill; it is exceedingly wrong to kill or to 
injure; so if you riot I will kill or injure you.” 
Crippen killed a woman, so the State said, ‘“‘ You 
have killed a woman. It is wrong to kill; Iam 
therefore going to kill you.’ The State thereupon 
killed Crippen, but it did not prevent Seddon from 
repeating the same offence. Why should it? 
Did not the action of the State in killing Crippen 
go a long way towards justifying Seddon ? 

I soon discovered that the State was not only 
un-Christian in its dealings with secular matters, 
but also in those intimately concerned with its 
own religion. Here was an example: 


Imprisonment for Blasphemy. 


«« At Leeds Assizes yesterday, before Mr. Justice 
Horridge, Thomas William Stewart, 28, analytical 
chemist, was indicted for blasphemy at Leeds on 
August 28. 

“It was stated that the prisoner was president 
of the Free Thought Socialist League and the 
British Secular League. In the course of speeches 
made in the Leeds Town Hall Square he said, 
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- ‘God is not a fit companion for a respectable man 
‘like me,’ and made a number of other profane 
' remarks, 

““The prisoner said he was being prosecuted 
under a moth-eaten statute. He quoted Lord 
Morley and other writers. 

“The prisoner was found guilty. On being 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment he said, 
‘The sentence is worthy of your religion.’ 

“At the same Assizes John William Gott, 45, 
traveller, was charged with having published blas- 
phemous libels against the Holy Scriptures in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Rib-ticklers,’ or ‘Questions for 
Parsons.’ He was found guilty and sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment.” 

—The Times, December 6, IgIt. 


What a ridiculous situation! A State professing 
a religion of forgiveness and non-resistance actu- 
ally imprisoning those who offended against that 
religion! When one read about such things in 
Tolstoi’s Russia, one consoled oneself with the 
assurance that, after all, England was not Russia, 
yet here was just the same kind of thing going 
on in England, recorded in a respectable English 
newspaper. Did not the cynical callousness of 
English methods go a long way to make up for 
deficiency in Russian brutality ? 

A famous anti-Socialist prosecution seemed to 
me a summary of the whole question. Some men 
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were engaged in trying to induce other men not 
to kill. One would have imagined all the Christians 
in the country thronging round them to bless 
them, to give them their help and encouragement. 
What actually did happen? They were arrested _ 
and put in prison, condemned by a Christian 
State for having preached “Thou shalt not kill.” 

The case appeared in most dramatic form in 
a bout of questions and answers in the House of 
Commons :— 


“The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—The prosecution 
is against those who are responsible for the publi- 
cation and printing of the newspaper. They are 
the only persons against whom there is evidence 
of a criminal offence. Other newspapers have 
published the words, but I have advisedly not 
proceeded against them because it is desired to 
establish that to publish a manifesto of the kind 
that appeared in the Syndicalist is a grave offence. 

“Mr. MacCaLLtum Scortr (Glasgow, Bridgeton, 
Min.).—Will the right hon. gentleman state what 
the offensive words were ? 

“The ATTORNEY -GENERAL. — The offensive 
words are lengthy, but substantially they amount 
to this. They call on soldiers to refuse to obey 
the orders of their officers should they be called 
on at any time to fire in case of disorder or riot. 

““Mr. WEDGWOOD asked the Prime Minister 
whether the prosecution of the Syndicalist news- 
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paper had been taken by direction of his Majesty’s 
Government; and, if so, whether he would take 
steps to protect the free expression of Syndicalist 
or other political views. 

“The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, who replied, said: 
The prosecution was authorised by me in the 
ordinary course of my official duties. (Opposition 
cheers.) These proceedings do not prevent the 
free expression of Syndicalist or other political 
views. They are taken to prevent the incitement 
of soldiers to disobey the orders of their officers, 
an offence for which soldiers would be liable to 
a heavy penalty. 

“Mr. WEDGWooD.—Is it not usual in these 
political prosecutions for the Attorney-General to 
consult the Government ? 

“The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—I do not look upon 
this as a political prosecution. (Opposition cheers.) 
I would remind my hon. friend that this is a very 
rare offence, but a very serious offence ; and it is 
incumbent upon me as Attorney-General to take 
steps to prevent its repetition. (Cheers.) 

“‘ Mr. WEDGWOOD.—May | ask whether the right 
hon. gentleman considers it a rare offence to ask 
Christians not to kill? (Cries of ‘Oh.’) 

“There was no answer.” 

—The Times, March 19, 1912. 


Why was there no answer? Because there 
was only one logical answer, and that could not 
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be given. The only answer would have been to 
the effect that the State was not Christian. 

Having in this thoroughly self-satisfied and 
truly intolerant fashion decided for myself that 
the State was un-Christian, and could not on 
account of its Christianity be expected to accept 
a Christian Socialism, I was eager to make an 
analysis of the teachings of the Church which the 
State had established. Surely the Church would, 
on closer examination, reveal itself to be following ~ 
the doctrine of its Founder. Or would it merely 
be fulfilling the will of its establisher? I knew 
that the Church of Russia had rejected Tolstoi, 
but then again Russia was not England. I hoped 
to find the Church in England would be using 
her influence to Christianize the still heathen 
State, but I was prepared, if I found her sup- 
porting State heathenism, or herself doubting, 
either by word or deed, in the teaching of the 
Gospels, to blame her, and her alone, for all the 
cruelty and bitterness of modern civilisation. If 
the Christian Church supported war, then who could 
blame the Christian State? If the Christian Church 
sanctioned inequality among men and the slavery 
bound up in Commercialism, then the Christian 
State must be expected to follow her. 

I was greatly surprised when I came to study 
the question to find how little the Church valued 
the actual words of Christ Himself. There was 
some little chatter of Hebraology, Eschatology, 
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_ and Bible Archzology, but this only made me 


suspect that there was more of theology than of 
religion in the Church, more of science than of belief. 

I had always thought religion to be the most 
important factor in life. I thought a man’s beliefs, 
his speculations as to future life and reasons of 
existence, must inevitably control his actions ; 
and the reticence of the average individual in 
regard to religious subjects had always made me 
highly sceptical as to his really believing any- 
thing at all. Now the first thing I noticed about 
Christianity was that there was very little of it in 
the newspapers. Zhe Times supplied a daily com- 
mercial supplement, and less frequent literary, edu- 
cational, engineering, South American supplements, 
but never a religious supplement. Religion did not 
seem to be esteemed of everyday importance. 

This idea that religious conviction was be- 
coming somewhat of a rara avis even in England 
was not mitigated by the first of the cuttings I 
was tempted to take. 


Belief in the Canonical Scriptures. 


“The DEAN OF CANTERBURY read a paper on 
‘The alteration proposed by the Lower House of 
Canterbury Convocation in the question respecting 
the Scriptures in the service for the Ordination of 
Deacons. He said they might at least take it as 
sufficiently established that from the time of our 
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Lord to a time well within their own generation 
no Christian teacher would have hesitated for a 
moment to reply affirmatively to the question, 
‘Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament?’ and 
with respect in particular to the Old Testament 
he would have, at least to a great extent, the 
authority and the example of our Lord Himself 
and the Apostles. There could hardly be a graver 
step for Convocation to take than to imply, by an 
omission of this question to candidates, that the 
whole Jewish and Christian Church from our Lord 
and the Apostles down to our own generation had 
been in error in thus holding an unfeigned belief 
in all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. To surrender the question upon 
uncertain grounds of criticism would be an un- 
justifiable betrayal of a vital trust.” 
—The Times, January II, 19It. 


It seemed to me that Dean Wace was sincerely 
anxious about some very palpable backsliding that 
had attracted his notice. 

Shortly after this I came upon the following 
appeal ; 


Appeal by Prince Alexander of Tech. 


‘Prince Alexander of Teck, who is to preside 
at the festival dinné? of St. John’s Foundation 
School, Leatherhead, at the Hdtel Métropole, on 
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February 22, has issued an appeal for the charity, 
in which he says :— ‘ 

“<The need for such a school will be obvious 
when it is remembered that a large number of the 
clergy at the present day are in receipt of incomes 
which barely suffice for their own maintenance, 
and make the provision of proper education for 
their children an impossibility. The English 
people approve with good reason of the liberty 
to marry which their clergy enjoy. But ought not 
the laity to make it possible for the married clergy 
to live in decent comfort, and to give their children 
an education suited to their parents’ position ? 
The pious endowments of past ages have long 
since become quite inadequate to modern needs, 
and must be supplemented by the gifts of living 
churchmen. In helping the needy clergyman to 
educate his children you not only confer upon 
him a most welcome and substantial benefit, but 
you directly promote his efficiency.’ 

“It is officially stated that the charity has spent 
upon the Diocese of London, which embraces that 
part of the County of London north of the Thames 
and the whole of Middlesex, the sum of £20,100, 
and is now spending £700 a year upon boys from 
the diocese. It has also spent, and is spending, large 
sums upon the counties of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. 

“The secretary is the Rev. as Paterson, 56 
Victoria Street, S.W.” . 

—The Times, January 25, I9gII. 
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My mind flew at once to Tolstoi, and from 
thence to the New Testament itself. ‘ Provide 
neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the workman is 
worthy of his meat.” What talk is there here 
of married clergy living in “decent comfort,” or 
of education of children being suited to their 
parents’ “ position” ? Should a parson’s children 
be educated at the expense of a ploughman’s ? 
Here was strange Christianity! I could hardly 
call it Christianity at all! 

Now I had heard a great deal in educational 
quarters of Muscular Christianity, and had Jearnt 
to respect it, but as I read the papers I became 
more and more aware of a much more prominent 
variety, Cash Christianity, which I never managed 
to respect. I had read that, after the Norman 
Conquest, Jean de la Ville, Bishop of Wells, had 
pulled down the houses of the canons of his 
church to build himself a palace of the materials ; 
that Renouf Flambard, Bishop of Lincoln, had 
plundered his diocese in such a manner that the 
inhabitants wished to die rather than live under 
his authority ; that Cardinal Wolsey had written 
“ego et rex meus,” had as many illegitimate 
children as Henry VIII. himself, and had pro- 
cured for a son, not yet eighteen years old, a 
deanery, four archdeaconries, five prebends, and 
a chancellorship; but I had imagined that in 
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England of the twentieth century Christianity 
must be understood by all to be irredeemably 
pledged to poverty and humility. Yet this is an 
example of what I found to be the case: 


“The Truro Chapter Act of 1887 provides 
for the creation of a Chapter Endowment Fund. 
Out of this fund the stipends of the personal staff 
of the Cathedral are to be paid—frooo a year 
for the Dean, £400 a year for each of the four 
Canons (Precentor, Chancellor, Treasurer or 
Missioner, and Sub-Dean), £200 a year for each 
of three Priest Vicars, who would not only take 
a full share in the services, but be entrusted with 
other work, either educational or pastoral, with, 
in each case, a house of residence, or equivalent 
rent. At present our endowment provides only 
for the Precentor and the Chancellor, who receive 
£400 a year each from a canonry which was 
transferred from Exeter in 1887, and for the 
Sub-Dean, who receives £300 a year from an 
endowment which was completed in 1907. An 
additional stall now held by the Canon Missioner 
is unendowed, and for his stipend of 4250 a year 
the Bishop is personally responsible. There are 
at present no endowments for any Priest Vicar, 
and no houses of residence, or provision of 
equivalent rent, for any of the Cathedral staff. . 

“Of the endowment of the Dean’s stall, or of the 
provision of a deanery and of canons’ residences, 
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I say nothing ; they are not an immediately press- 
ing necessity. But the increase of the Sub-Dean’s 
stipend by £100, and the endowment of the 
fourth stall now held by the Canon Missioner, 
should be undertaken, It is not only the dignity 
of the Church of England, but the efficient work 
of the Church, which suffers by an inadequate 
endowment of the canons’ stalls. If we expect 
worthy leadership in our residentiary Chapter, we 
must be prepared to pay the fair wages of leader- 
ship. For the primary intent of a Cathedral 
Chapter is to furnish the Bishop with a council 
of men of statesmanlike ability, as well as of 
spiritual power, upon whom he may depend for 
experienced advice and for active co-operation in 
all that makes for the well-being and the religious 
progress of the whole diocese. 

“Under this head, then, for an adequate en- 
dowment of the personal staff of the Cathedral 
a capital sum of £30,000 is needed before the 
ideal laid down in Bishop Benson’s draft statutes 
is even approximately reached. 

“2, But beyond the provision of a fund for the 
endowment of the staff, we need also a fund for 
the maintenance of the fabric and of the services. 

“(a) As to fabric. <A building which has cost 
in all very nearly £200,000 cannot obviously be 
kept in effective repair without a fabric fund. 
The expenditure last year on the fabric amounted 
to the small sum of £186, gs. 1d. of which 
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£76, 1s. was for insurance against fire. Of 
necessity this amount must increase considerably 
as the years go by, and sound economy demands 
that some provision should be made at once to 
meet it. 

““(6) Again, as to the maintenance of the services. 
The expenditure last year upon the choir and the 
services amounted in all to £1379. To meet this 
we have some small endowments amounting in 
all to £658; this leaves a balance of £721 to be 
provided from voluntary sources. 

‘‘Under this head of Cathedral maintenance, 
then, we need an endowment of £20,000, if its 
administration is to be placed on a sound financial 
basis. 

“Taking these two items together, (a) and (0), 
our expenditure last year upon the upkeep of the 
Cathedral amounted to £1565, 9s. 1d., and our 
endowments to £658. This leaves to the Chapter 
the responsibility of raising from voluntary sources 
a balance of just over {900 a year, Towards the 
liquidation of this sum £276, 15s. was raised last 
year by the offerings.”—The Times, Jan. 27, 1911. 


Needless to say these were not the only examples 
of Cash Christianity I came across. I read of one 
vicar who had collected £45,000 in four years, 
and of a rector who had left estate valued at 
£67,851 gross, with a net personalty of £67,524. 
I read that the Bishop of Lincoln—the bishop of 
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the twentieth century, not of the Conquest—had 
worked it out that if all the incomes of the clergy 
were pooled and then divided up, they would only 
average £270 a year; that, “in other words, the 
Church needed re-endowment out of the genero- 
sity of the wealthiest nation in the world.” I read 
that a certain Duchess “did not see how any 
Christian could reconcile his conscience, unless 
it was quite dead, to a measure of disendowment, 
which meant robbery, and, what was more, 
robbery from God, which was truly an awful 
and terrible thought.” 

Now these anthropomorphic ideas of God in 
danger of pecuniary discomfort, and in need of 
ducats in order to be enabled to do great things 
through the devout energies of saints, had I been 
bound to take them seriously, would have certainly 
driven me to Atheism; but I easily rejected them 
by saying to myself that this was not Christianity— 
this was an imposture, engendered and maintained 
by the rich, lay and clerical alike, in order to befool 
and suppress the classes they required patiently to 
labour for them. I found myself in a dilemma: 
either I had got to reject Christ or the Church. 
Christian Socialism offered me a very easy escape. 

I did not, moreover, seem to be alone in my 
growing distrust of the orthodox Churches. Even 
so respectable and unemotional a mouthpiece as 
a Times leading article hinted there was something 
wrong with the religious world: 
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“In Scotland, as elsewhere, the best men in 
all Churches recognise the presence of new diffi- 
culties. We note that the outgoing Moderator 
of the United Free Church Assembly said the 
other day, ‘This Scotland, for which they were 
so largely responsible, was in no vital sense a 
Christian country.’ To those who hear such 
words, and to a steadily increasing number of 
serious minds, it seems folly to be engaged in 
civil war while the Churches are threatened with 
new foes, active, insidious, and formidable. The 
report refers to some of the consequences of the 
present divisions; for example, the multiplication 
of churches in the Highlands and Islands, where 
population is diminishing, and the totally inade- 
quate means of reaching the population massed 
within a belt of country stretching from the Firth 
of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. The report lays 
emphasis on the fact that ‘the present distribution 
of Church agencies is both wasteful and inade- 
quate, being relatively largest where the population 
is smallest, and smallest where the population is 
largest.’ 

«« But a sense of deeper defects and failings than 
these, or a demand for much more than wiser 
distribution of funds and agencies, has brought 
about this report and accounts for the warmth 
of its reception. Men are weary in all lands of 
hearing what Christianity says; they are longing 
more and more to see what it does, They are 
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sceptical as to the faith which spends itself in 
fighting, and crave for that which goes out in 
abounding charity. Scores of cures for the evils 
of our time are put forward, and good sense tells 
men that many of them are mere quackery. 
There is a widespread desire to give every Church 
its opportunity of offering better remedies than 
these; and there is impatience and surprise when 
Churches, instead of seizing the opportunities 
thrust, so to speak, into their hands, turn aside 
to battle with their fellow Churches over points 
which may surely stand over until the common 
enemies are overthrown. The laity have long 
been inclined to ask, ‘May we not unite?’ The 
report answers, ‘You may—you probably may.’” 
—The Times, May 31, 1911. 


This captious view of Church activities and 
inactivities was by no means confined to money 
matters. On all sides I saw the Church approving, 
and even doing, what the New Testament forbade. 
I will go into one matter only, but I noticed 
the same principles applied to every detail of 
ecclesiastical practice. 

In history I had read how, at York, during a 
massacre of the Jews, a Canon Regular of the 
Premonstratensian Order had stood in the midst 
of a ferocious multitude, in his surplice, shouting 
aloud, ‘‘ Destroy the enemies of Christ; destroy 
the enemies of Christ!” In the year ror1, I 
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read how an Archbishop’s wife had christened a 
Dreadnought—a weapon designed not for the 
destruction of the enemies of Christ, but, in all 
probability, for that of pious Christian brethren 
of other lands. If an Archbishop’s ‘other cheek ” 
was an ironclad, where, I wanted to know, was 
his Christianity ? I soon learned that a religious 
service was usual at the launching of battleships— 
a battleship being blest in much the same way as the 
packs of hounds are blest in some Roman Catholic 
countries at the beginning of the hunting season. 
It would be tedious to go on multiplying 


examples of what I considered Church heathenism. | 


The thing was obvious to me as soon as I began 
to look for it. I saw it in the streets in top-hats 
and leggings ; saw photographs of it mitred at the 


coronation; I had seen a parson ride a point-to- . 


point, and drive his own coach, and another speak 
at a political meeting in favour of the “harmless” 
glass of beer. In fact, it was not long before the 
Church became to me a symbol of oppression and 
the most treacherous weapon of the rich against 
the poor. The Church was bad, and, if the Church 
was bad, how could I blame the State ? 


When once I had come to the conclusion that | 


both Church and State were playing fast and 
loose with their Christianity, I began to be able 


to account for the similar behaviour of individuals. ) 


It was not only famous people who seemed to 
belie their religion at every step, but all the worthy 
19 
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and respected people I met in everyday life; 
found it much easier to be on good terms with 
those whom the world might call abandoned, who 
were cynical and unprincipled, than with those 
who were called good men, and went to church 
on Sundays. Having myself once been a cynic 
and sceptic, I could understand cynicism and 
scepticism, but I could not understand the church- 
haunting heathen until I had learned to under- 
stand the bargain between Church and State. Just 
as the State could commit any atrocity, from war 
down to hanging by the neck, under cover of 
Christianity, so the individual, if he wore the mask 
of Christianity, could do almost anything he 
pleased without having to fear the hand of the law 
or the lash of his own conscience, Six days a | 
week the modern “ Christian” could do all that he 
wanted to do, barter other peoples’ labour on the 
Stock Exchange—the Stock Exchange being to me 
little better than a slave market—or stalk about 
the fields with a gun, mutilating or killing what 
came his way, so long as he consented that the 
seventh day should be the Sabbath of the Lord, 
wherein he himself should do no manner of work 
at all, and his servants and parasites a shade less 
than usual. The bargain was patent to any one 
who had eyes to see, who dared to see; the 
parson said, “You pay me several hundreds a 
year, and just make an occasional parade of your 
‘Christianity’ so as not to give the show away, 
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and I’ll make it easy for you to do pretty much 
as you like.” The rich man said, “Done! and 
I'll see that you have a bit over and above your 
salary, so that you can hide the deal under a 
bushel of charity. It wouldn’t do for the poor 
to find us out.” 

I did not go so far as to think any such pact 
had at any definite time been made between either 
the Church and the State or the Church and the 
individual ; I considered it had sprung up instinc- 
tively and imperceptibly in the course of the 
transactions of centuries, and I did not accuse 
either the worthy State, or the worthy Church, 
or the worthy individual, of being knowingly a 
party to any such base contract. But I saw such 
a contract in existence, and saw that it made a 
barrier against Socialism and, in fact, against any 
advance which made what I thought to be true 
Christianity and the exaltation of the humble 
and meek the chief of its principles. Christian 
Socialism alone seemed worthy of the adjective 
prefixed to it, and therefore all other things had 
to bow down and worship it. 


CHAPTER III 
POLITICAL AND ETHICAL SOCIALISM 


POLITICAL SOCIALISM.—The first part of this 
chapter, although adorned by the vainglorious 
heading of Political Socialism, will be found a trifle 
vacant. There are tworeasons. In the first place, 
at the period which I am describing I was entirely 
ignorant of Political Socialism, and it was as soon 
as I began’ to be better informed that I began to 
reject Socialism. Thus it comes about that there 
will be more light to throw on the matter in the latter 
part of my essay, when it is adversely criticised, 
than now when the light must be favourable. In 
the second place, seeing that I was at this time 
under the influence of a passive, oriental concep- 
tion of Christianity, and little inclined to concern 
myself with Caesar when Czsar was not concerned 
with God, the State had to be considered within 
the same category as the Church, and the subject 
partially exhausted in the chapter proceeding. 

I think I have explained enough of my feelings 
to show how disgusted I was bound to be when I 
read in the papers that Lloyd George, the great 


reformer, who was supposed to be studying how 
84 
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to make the poor rich (and some said the rich 
poor), was a smoker—that is to say, a man who 
thought that there was so much wealth to spare 
that men could afford to blow it about in the form 
of tobacco smoke, instead of devoting it to the 
prevention of disease, &c. Nor was I well pleased 
with the humility of Liberalism, when Liberal earls 
took the opportunity of blossoming into marquises. 
The Liberal Prime Minister himself accepted silver 
plate from his constituents and diamond bracelets 
and necklaces for his daughters, and gaily sported at 
a critical time in constitutional history at an extra- 
vagant political fancy dress ball. Liberal receptions 
blazed with the same gorgeousness as Conservative 
receptions, and possibly with more, for the wives 
of the newly-enriched Liberals had often more 
money to spend on jewellery and other finery 
than those of the rather pauperised Conservative 
families. I could not conscientiously become a 
Liberal, since these observations made me look 
upon Liberalism as merely a back entrance to 
high and imperious positions which was open to 
men who had not the social facilities of those who 
entered by the front. I thought I saw evidence 
that men scaled the political ladder on whichever 
side they were most likely to succeed ; if the top 
side were crowded, then they just slipped round 
underneath, and stole a march on their more 
straightforward competitors in that way. I had 
noticed that the grooms of Liberal cabinet ministers, 
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of those who swore by the sovereignty of the 
masses, were obliged to sit in just as strained and 
uncomfortable positions as the grooms of the great 
aristocratic families, and that the Liberals loved 
their fur coats and their front stalls at the theatre 
and their Royal Enclosure tickets every bit as 
regardlessly of the interests of the down-trodden 
poor as the good old semi-feudal Conservative 
landowners. If the great democratic Prime 
Minister used silver plate while thousands had no 
plate at all, and if his daughters wore jewellery 
while the daughters of the poor had to go in rags, 
how could I accept the Liberals, in preference to 
the unbribed and unsophisticated Socialists, as the 
real lovers of the people. It must be explained 
that in these days such things as silver plate and 
jewellery were to me not merely symbols or 
meaningless accompaniments of luxury, harmless 
in themselves, except as incitements to envy; they 
meant to me robbery itself, and actual want and 
misery to human beings. If the wife of a Liberal 
had her child clothed in lace-trimmed garments 
—garments consisting of laboriously worked holes 
and patches—then a poor woman had to risk her 
child’s life in the holes and patches of necessity ; 
if a Liberal member of Parliament gorged himself 
at dinners and receptions, in exact proportion as 
he gorged himself a poor man had to go hungry. 
The reason was this: hunger and want were 
hunger and want for necessaries ; the only reason 
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why there could be hunger and want for necessaries 
was because necessaries were scarce ; if necessaries 
were scarce, everybody ought to be satisfying the 
want: therefore everybody who was creating a 
luxury, or causing it to be created, was creating 
hunger and want. Then these hypocritical Liberals 
were caressing the poor with one hand and robbing 
them with the other! This was a thousand times 
worse than what I considered the open method of 
the Conservatives, that of “ might is right,” and the 
‘‘devil take the hindmost.” With these opinions 
I had not the face to call myself a Liberal, nor 
had I the hardness of heart to be a Conservative : 
what else was there for me but Socialism ? 

I could not see what the objections to Socialism 
could be, not even when I studied the Anti-Socialist 
Union Appeal. The first charge against the 
Socialists was this: The Crown had been threatened, 
and the monarch insulted. 1 knew the Socialists 
denied this, and thereby showed their courtesy to 
the crown and king. Also I knew that the Con- 
servatives would do both these things if the occasion 
arose, and I did in fact see them make a very near 
approach to it, when they set to work to incite 
Ulster to rebel, if necessary, against the Law of 
the Land. Also both these things, and worse, had 
been done in English history with entirely good 
results. I knew, moreover, that the Socialists 
honoured the king as they honoured all men. 

Secondly.—The House of Lords has been misrepre- 
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sented and ridiculed; judges for the fearless perform- 
ance of duty have been attacked on the platforms and 
in the press; efforts have been made to pack Quarter 
and Petty Sessions with Socialist J.P.'s. 

I felt myself with my then ideas quite capable of 
committing the first two offences with an easy con- 
science ; and I thought it high time the third was 
committed—things had been the other way round 
so long, even a Liberal Government having been 
accused by its supporters of packing benches with 
Conservatives. 

Thirdly.— Boards of bureaucrats, from whom there 
1s to be no appeal, have in some cases been substituted for 
the courts of justice. 1 saw little difference between 
boards of bureaucrats and courts of justice ; neither, 
I thought, were likely to be just, and both were 
scripturally wrong. 

Fourthly.—Large numbers of civil servants have 
been converted to Socialism. There had been a steady 
icrease in the number of public officials; competitive 
examinations for many of the new posts have been dis- 
pensed with, and the number of new officials had been 
withheld. 1 wanted it proved first that Socialism 
was bad, before I could regret that so many 
worthy people had been convinced of its right- 
ness. I was pleased the number of officials was 
increasing, for it meant the State was spreading 
fibrous roots into Society. In Germany I had 
seen almost every second man an official, and I 
saw it increased his energy and patriotism. I had 
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no horror of officials, but I had a religious horror 
of competitive examinations, 

Fifthly.—There are at least 1000 Socialists helping 
to administer the Local Government, and the Poor Law 
Councils having taken to trading in opposition to private 
enterprise, their accounts have been inefficiently audited ; 

tn thirty years the local debt has risen from 193 
millions to 588 millions. 

I thought it was a virtue in the thousand 
Socialists to help administer, and worthy of praise 
rather than disapproval. As to the second charge, 
I had seen the State itself in Germany and France 
do worse than compete with private enterprise ; 
it often monopolised certain branches of trade, 
and forcibly ousted private enterprise altogether, 
yet both countries prospered. I knew the ineffi- 
cient auditing of accounts was not a socialistic 
doctrine ; and as I understood nothing about local 
debt, and as it was given such an insignificant 
place in the Appeal, I left it out of consideration 
as a minor detail. 

Sixthly.—Socialists are making strenuous efforts to 


capture the support « and. sympathy of those responsible 
Sor the education of the country. _Socialistic school 
masters, dons, and professors are busy proselytising. 
Was it wrong to enlist sympathy and ask for 
help? From the tone of this charge one might 
have imagined one could seize sympathy by 
force! Surely if schoolmasters and dons, and 


even professors, consented to swallow socialistic 
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teaching, the same could not be so very il- 
logical ? 

Seventhly.—The funds and administration of trade 
unions have been captured by the Socialist conspirators, 
and:men have been expelled from the unions for oppos- 
ing the Socialist policy. 1 saw very well that the 
expression “captured” had been inserted in order 
to give an idea of violence, whereas I knew that 
all the capturing the Socialists had in their power 
was the capturing by argument and word of 
mouth. As for the expulsion of dissenting mem- 
bers from trades unions, I then thought this 
untrue, but have since found it, as well as other 
' acts of violence, to be well founded; this more 
than anything else having persuaded me to leave 
the Socialist camp. 

Eighthly.—AZtempts have been made to stir up 
mutiny in our Army and Navy. “ Thou shalt not 
kill.’ “But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil.” Who could be blamed for preaching from 
these two texts ? 

These eight indictments of Socialism failed to 
shake my faith. I thought I knew why certain 
people dreaded Socialism, and why they wanted 
to strengthen their war-chest against it; it was 
because Socialism meant revolution ; not neces- 
sarily a short, sharp, bloody, and_violent_revolu- 
tion, but_revolution-all-the-same ;..the slow.extinc- 
tion of class differences, the filling of the hungry 
with good things, and the rich sent away empty. 
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Nor did other anti-socialistic manifestoes move 
mies, 1 read,“ noaaiy derives its motive power from 
ignorance of economics.” 1 had a ready answer to 
this, that Socialism had not ignored economics— 
it had studied them. Had I not met socialistic 
professors of economics in Berlin, and did not 
the appeal just quoted confess that Socialism had 
its academic side? Socialism had merely decided, 
as all parties had decided in later years, that men 
could control, and were not at the mercy of 
supply and demand and other economic pro- 
blems. Not only this, but if Socialism derived 
its motive power from ignorance of economics, 
then so did Christianity with its exhortation that 
men should be like the lilies of the field which 
toiled not nor spun. On this count I considered 
Socialism and Christianity were in the same posi- 
tion to stand or fall together. I read, “ There are 
the same ominous mutterings in the atr, the same arro- 
gant outpourings of the demagogues that formed so sinister 
a prelude to the Reign of Terror,’ 1 satisfied myself 
that, even if we were on the verge of a national 
revolt, which I did not believe, France was finan- 
cially richer after the Revolution than before. 
But I had not noticed that France, after and in 
spite of her Revolution, was continually being 
involved in. the same kind of Labour troubles as 
we were, and that Capitalism in France had been 
in no way put an end to by all the flourish of 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality that had accom- 
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panied the change from a monarchy to a republic. 
At the same time I was much more inclined to 
compare the mysterious, as it were subterranean, 
rumblings of Socialism in the masses to the sup- 
pressed expansion of Christianity under Nero than 
to the wild and ominous preludes of the French 
Revolution. 

I had read, a The aus of Socialism means_the 


and. public: credit, the disruption” ‘of the “Empire, the 
abolition of the monarchy,” but I was inclined to 
“think this was the case only if looked at from a 
certain point of view, and that point of view was 
the point of view of the rich man. “ Liberty” 
meant the liberty of the rich man to do what he 
pleased with the poor; “law” meant the system 
whereby he could enforce that “liberty” ; “trade” 
and “ public credit”? were the sources from which 
he got the means to control “law”; the “empire” 
was the screen behind which he did these iniqui- 
ties; and ‘respect for the monarchy” was the 
watchword in use between all rich men engaged 
in self-advancement. On the other hand, Social- 
ism meant to me a new and better liberty, open 
chiefly to the humble, a new and better law made © 
by the humble for the humble, a new and better 
trade, and an empire and monarchy, the principle 
of which would be humility and brotherly love. 
I did not then realise, as I have since_realised, 
that the principles of the poorare.as material and 
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as as utterly. human _as_ those of. the rich, that a rich 
man is only a poor man grown wealthy, and ‘that 


any hasty reversal “of conditions “would, as it did | 
in France, merely., make. fora season ‘of general | 


distress and _an ultimate return to. the _original 
sordid, but entirely natural. state. 

Now, to return to The Times, although I read 
much in its columns which was intentionally 
directed against Socialism, but which was not so 
put as to persuade me of my errors, yet, on the 
other hand, I also read passages which seemed to 
support my way of thinking. I did not know 
whether to consider these as confessions, wrung 
out by the stress of the events of the day, or as 
slips of the pen which had escaped the editor’s 
notice. The first of these was in connection 
with a shipping strike :— One conclusion emerges 
clearly from the story of this surprising labour 
dispute, and it should not be overlooked or mis- 
understood. It is obvious that the owners and 
employers concerned could afford, broadly speak- 
ing, to grant concessions without difficulty. If 
they could not, they would not have done so.” 
This looked to me uncommonly like letting the 
cat out of the capitalist’s bag. These wicked 
capitalists, then, had caused all the trouble of the 
strike, while all the time they could afford, “ with- 
out difficulty,” to better the condition of their 
employees ! 


a 
= 
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Here again, in another leading article: 


“The civilised world, having discovered, deve- 
loped, and applied the means of creating wealth 
without end, is now engaged in trying to deter- 
mine its distribution on right principles. All the 
social and political movements which distinguish 
our age—trade unions, strikes, labour legislation, 
the advance of democracy, innumerable ‘isms,’ 
societies and organisations, investigations and 
inquiries public and private, the collection of 
statistics, modern forms of taxation and of adminis- 
tration—all these, and a ‘vast number of other 
things included in the comprehensive term ‘social 
reform,’ are merely aspects or manifestations of 
the tremendous process of change that is going on 
and making for the redistribution of wealth.” 


If Zhe Times really thought that Socialism, 
among the other “isms,” was aiming at a fairer 
distribution of wealth, how could I be blamed 
for doing the same? Was I not in the best 
company ? 

In the same article :—“ What, then, is labour’s 
share? We do not know; but it cannot be so 
large that less than enough is left for the others.” 
Was that all The Times could say, I wondered, in 
limitation of the rights of labour? Then we were 
a long way from danger. Was there any evidence 
that capitalists and other brain-workers were be- 
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ginning to go about in rags while workmen were 
sipping turtle soup at banquets? I thought The 
Times must be a little weak in its anti-socialistic 
convictions. 

Was there anything in the following passage 
to make me change my ideas ?— 


“We are in the throes of a great movement, 
in which recent events are a mere episode, but 
a significant one. It will not be stayed, and those 
who sigh at the changes it brings must just sigh 
and bear them. Change goes on universally and 
incessantly ; nothing escapes it. But though this 
process of social and economic change which par- 
ticularly marks our time cannot be stayed and 
will work itself out to the appointed end, it can 
be turned at a given point in one direction or 
another, and its progress be rendered smooth or 
turbulent accordingly. The manual wage-earners 
are seeking improved conditions of life and getting 
them. The question is whether this movement 
shall proceed smoothly or with turbulence. It 
involves a certain conflict because there are other 
claims to what is available for distribution ; but 
conflicting claims can be adjusted without violence, 
and are so adjusted everywhere and every day in 
civilised communities.” 


The Times seemed here to be telling me that 
I had the good fortune to be swimming with the 
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tide, a tide so irresistible that even The Times could 
not oppose it. But I was not being swept away 
involuntarily, like Zhe Times ; 1 was rejoicing that 
the tide was strong, carrying me in the direction 
in which my heart was set on going. I had 
realised, in the words of Mr. A. C. Benson, lectur- 
ing to the members of The Times Literary Club, 
that “ What this blind movement of forces really 
meant was that all those people were really, if 
unconsciously, reaching out after everything that 
makes for fulness of life; and if we had any sense 
of the richness of our own lives, any gratitude 
for our good fortune, we should do all we could 
to meet that demand half-way.” I did not, how- 
ever, suspect that there might be minds full of 
respect for the high ideals of true Socialism, 
perhaps themselves aiming at these same ideals, 
but saddened by their experience of what was 
possible to do in the present, and what must be 
left to possible realisation at the hands of the 
distant future. Quite the contrary, I considered 
I had found out the weak places in the fortifica- 
tion of The Times, and felt prepared to tender the 
results of my espionage to the army that I thought 
marched behind the “ Banners of Dawn.” 
ETHICAL SOCIALISM.—Having given the hard 
facts, as I thought them, of my Socialism, I want, 
if possible, to resuscitate the less substantiated 
section, I want to do so in order to leave no 
doubt about it that I actually was a Socialist. 
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This essay is meant to expose a change of mind, | 
and unless I can give evidence that I once held 
genuinely different views from the views I at 
present hold, it might not be believed that my 
heart was ever in accord with the doctrine I 
professed. With this object in view, I may be 
compelled to write hard things which I do not 
now hold to be true; they must be read with the , 
full understanding that this is a recantation, and 
not a confession of faith. 

I will divide the subject into two parts; in the 
first I will deal with what I thought was wrong 
with society, and in the second with what im- 
provements I thought could be substituted for 
these evils. 

The first I will now treat of under the heading 
of Ethical Socialism, though it is impossible 
rigidly to distinguish between what is moral and 
what is religious, unless perhaps morality may be 
characterised as applied religion; the second will 
fall under the heading of Utopian Socialism, 
because I consider that when I formulated these 
propositions it was upon an entirely visionary and 
unsubstantial basis. 

It is impossible for me, now I have changed 
my mind so entirely, to give complete coherence 
to ideas which I have rejected, and I find myself 
obliged to refer, in order to get any semblance of 
sincerity, to opinions I committed to paper when 


I actually held them, For this reason my senti- 
G 
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ments will not be found well ordered, but will 
rather be a jumble of peevish complaints against 
all and every institution in any sequence I may 
happen to find them. It would be useless for 
me to attempt a classification, for my socialistic 
opinions were as mutable and indefinite as Social- 
ism itself, and if I were to assemble them in 
different classes I should find them as contra- 
dictory and repugnant to each other as are the 
different Socialist sects and leaders themselves. 
One Socialist, I find, has anti-military ideas, another 
believes in a strong navy; one is Christian, 
another free-thinking ; one Protestant, another 
Nonconformist ; one a simple life man, another 
an engineer; one a vegetarian, another a flesh- 
eater; and so on, until all hope of unanimity 
among them vanishes in the mists of the remotest 
future. This, indeed, is one of the reasons I could 
no longer bear to hold with them; it was like 
being torn asunder by wild horses, And _this is 


why I think one -has little need to tremble “before > 


eh 2 alee ne aed 
them, since Tit is entirely —u unnatural for such a 
body of men to” ‘Temain jong. 1g _enough. at unity 
within themselves t to ne able to 0 make a 1 permanent 
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Stile 


“But to return to the afore-mentioned evils, and 
taking all these evils higgledy-piggledy as they 
come to hand, I found extravagance in dress, both 
masculine and feminine, to be always at hand. I 
could not very well distinguish between the two, 
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and apportion the most blame to the fair sex, for 
it was quite evident that men were equally 
responsible with women for the ridiculous and 
wasteful adornment of the female form. Husbands 
and fathers not only paid for—that is to say, 
expended a part of their energies on—the decora- 
tion of their wives and daughters, but they also 
admired, encouraged, and even, if they happened 
to be tailors or certain kinds of merchants or 
manufacturers, spent their whole lives cutting or 
creating the materials that went to make women 
look and behave like rag-dolls. 

Modern fashions, so I thought, were not a 
means of clothing and decently hiding the body, 
but a kind of undress, a kind of nuder nakedness, 
with the object rather of increasing than decreas- 
ing sexual attraction. The tube skirt burrowed 
deeper than the tube in the mud and filth of 
London; the one-legged, hobble-skirted woman 
was often a centipede of licentiousness, and the 
only shackles by which the entravees allowed 
themselves to be bound were those of debt and 
not of modesty. They were utterly ridiculous, 
these smart women—they wore pots and hives 
on their heads; their heels were much higher 
than their principles, their nails more polished 
than their manners; they were indebted to the 
poor who slaved for them, both for their cash and 
the false curls on their heads ; their tongues were 
wickedly long and their skirts as wickedly short, 
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while at night they wore low-necked dresses in 


unconscious harmony with their low thoughts. 


Though they affected tenderness towards fashion- 
able sufferers, and trembled lest the slightest harm 
might befall a rose or some exotic lap-dog, they 
were able to disregard the sorrow and hardships 
of the poor workers who slaved for them in the 
- back streets of the cities. A ruby represented the 
life-blood of all those who had slaved to get it, to 
transport it, to cut it and to guard it—a diamond 
the glistening tears of all who had come into 
contact with it; a sapphire meant many eyes 
bereft of the blue sky, and an emerald the loss 
of nature’s green to at least one family of poor 
workers in the slums. Each rope of pearls had 
served to hang a criminal, whom want and 
neglected education had taught crime, whom the 
money value of the necklace could have saved. 
These women were to me “ incroyables” of vice, 
‘“‘merveilleuses” of barbarism. All they did or 
said was hideous, because what they called good 
taste was simply, to me, evil living. To all intents 
and purposes they scraped the bloom of youth 
from the faces of poor girls condemned to slave 
in factories, and therewith made cosmetics for 
their own vice-worn countenances ; rouge was 
practically made up of powdered pauper’s blood. 
They hypocritically bemoaned the jays’ wings in 
their hats and the egrets’ crests, but they did not 
scruple to pluck out and wear the feathers of the 
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poor. More victims, I consideréd,-were crushed 
to death beneath one cart-wheel hat than beneath 
all the sixteen wheels of Juggernaut... Not only 
were the fashionable themselves the ‘slaves. of 
fashion, but they dragged the poor into a worse 
condition of the same slavery. In order that” tie 
rich might disport themselves in silken rags and”. 


gold and silver tatters, the poor had to shiver Se 


in the rags of misery and want; the poor had to 
be half-naked in order to keep the rich warm 


in transparencies. Not one rich woman in her... 


vanity sweated to flaunt her seals and sables in 
the sunshine, but several under-clothed women 
had to suffer the pains of damp and cold; the 
rich woman’s furs were, in fact, so many beggars’ 
scalps. 

Under these conditions there could be no 
question of art or beauty in female self-adorn- 
ment— it was all ugliness, whether it flashed in 
bright colours or boasted well-chosen harmonies, 
or even when it was black and expressed its 
distinction in exquisite fabrics and tailoring. The 
garments appeared to me as bread taken out of 
the mouths of the hungry; I actually saw them as 
bread on the women’s backs as they strolled about 
in the midst of starvation, I honestly felt, so 
sensitive a Socialist had I become, that if a portion 
of a Paris model were to drop in the gutter, a 
beggar would fall upon it and eat it. 

No amount of art could make such cruelty, 
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whether intentional or not, beautiful. The natural 
beauty of a’srhart woman, if she had any, became 
unbeautiful,; rotten, and stank, like Shakespeare’s 
festering’ lilies. Nor could I make a very great 
difference in favour of the smart man. Men pro- 
fessed to be rational, yet it seemed they took care 
ot to show it. Externally they were as extrava- 
' gantly dressed as women. The term “ smart,” of 
course, included almost all the upper class and 
the upper middle class humanity. It was not 
only the young who were dandies—the middle- 
aged were almost as particular. Even the great 
Lloyd George wore braid on his tail coat! The 
top-hat, an essential in certain environments, was 
expensive—that was to say, cost much of the time 
and bread of the poor—unsuited to the dampness 
of the climate, and thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Where did the rationality of the male show itself 
in the top-hat? I looked upon top-hats as the 
skins that hid the Forty Thieves, statesmen, lawyers, 
and priests, who concealed themselves in such 
emblems of respectability the better to rob the 
poor. Women painted their mouths red, but did 
not men waste their time trimming the hairs on 
their upper lips into fantastic curves and twists ? 
What was the use of the stiff collar? What the 
use of two buttons on the back of the frock-coat ? 
Why, these men, even cabinet ministers, were as 
madly extravagant and regardless of realities as 
the silliest women! I doubted if any woman ever 
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got herself up as savagely as an officer in the Life 
Guards, or as a judge. 

I will not go so far as to say that I con- 
sidered, even in my most maliciously socialistic 
moments, that the upper classes knew that they 
Were wearing on their backs the much-needed 
sustenance of the poor, doing the injustice re- 
gardless of all moral laws—if without thinking 
that, it is impossible to be a true Socialist, then I 
never was one; but I would not malign Socialism 
by making any such assumption. I knew full 
well even then, “Dass Missverstandnisse und 
Tragheit vielleicht mehr Irrungen in der Welt 
machen als List und Bosheit.” I knew how easy 
it was to be deceived and to deceive oneself, to 
live in a cloud. I had seen, as Goethe had seen. 
how men cannot help letting things slide on until 
they become abominable, before stirring them- 
selves to find a remedy. “So viel ich tberall, 
wo ich herumgeschwarmt bin, habe ich bemerken 
kénnen, weiss man nur zu verbieten, zu hindern 
und abzulehnen, selten aber zu_ gebieten, zu 
befordern und zu belohnen, Man [asst alles in 
der Welt gehn bis es schadlich wird ; dann zirnt 
man und schlagt drein.” Thus ieuiwas. with. the 
rich—they were 1 not being actively. tyrannical, but 
only forbade, hindered , and quietly declined, never 
commanding” ‘nobly, helpi g, Or rewarding 5 _they 
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were vere merely out of sympathy with the poor, they 


were not intentionally | harsh.” “This made the 
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remedy difficult and slow of attainment, but I 
knew, or rather thought I knew, that it would come 
in time, though I feared with anger and blows. 

From extravagance in dress one comes, almost 
imperceptibly, to other forms of personal extra- 
vagance. Each of these I looked upon with the 
utmost horror, because they meant to me not 
mere indifference towards, or misunderstanding 
of, the conditions of the living of the poor, but 
an actual increase of their hardship in exact pro- 
portion to the increase of luxury. With a view 
to exposing better the socialistic mind, I will bring 
again to life some of my now defunct opinions 
on such subjects ; for I am convinced it is only 
by a thorough understanding of each other’s 
feelings that men of opposite minds can be 
brought into harmony with one another, discord 
being the result of ignorance, and harmony that 
of patient accumulation of knowledge. 

To begin with the habit of smoking. It seemed 
to me extremely wicked that, while a large number 
of indigent families, delicate women and young 
children, were without a sufficiency of coal in the 
winter, rich men should be burning, in the shape 
of costly tobacco, twice the value of the coal the 
poor so urgently needed. It seemed to me infi- 
nitely more important that smoke should come 
out of a poor man’s chimney to show that his 
wife and children were warm, than out of a rich 
man’s mouth to show that his heart was cold, 
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I could not see how poor men with necessitous 
families could be expected to stand by and watch 
rich men puff away good money in cigar smoke. 
I thought it was that very smoke that fogged the 
eyes of the rich man and prevented him seeing 
the misery of the poor. Smoking was a luxury 
humanity could not afford. When everyone had 
enough bread, then might those who preferred 
tobacco to butter cultivate tobacco plants in pre- 
ference to cows. The fact that one man had 
too much butter did not entitle him to smoke 
another man’s bread. When people suggested 
that there was no harm in smoking in moderation, 
I could only answer that smoking, when it meant 
oppression, was a crime, and that one might as 
well talk of murdering in moderation as of smok- 
ing in moderation. When it was pointed out to 
me that the poor also smoked, I used to put this 
fact down to the bad example of the rich. Thus 
it may be imagined how smoking became anathema 
to me, a symbol of brutally conscious or brutally 
unconscious cruelty. How easily a little thing 
may agitate a narrow mind! How lightly a storm 
may be roused in the teacup of a socialist intellect. 

Then as to drinking, which I also put down to 
the bad example of the rich, thinking that the first 
man who cultivated the vine must have possessed 
more than enough of the other things which are 
bare necessities. It was not the fact that to 
set port wine aside to mature was anti-Christian, 
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a pronounced form of taking thought for the 
morrow, nor the certainty that alcohol was one of 
the subtlest of poisons, bringing mortification to 
the soul while the body was still alive, which made 
me object to drink; but I did object to a man 
drinking half a bottle of champagne, liquid gold 
that it was, while his neighbour went hungry for 
the want of a few pence. If anybody could have 
persuaded me that strong liqueurs were the elixir 
of life, by means of which one man might, at the 
cost of the happiness of one or two others, attain 
eternal bliss, and become, as it were, transformed 
into a higher being, then I might have agreed to 
this deification of the few at the expense of the 
many, this concentration of diluted joy and gather- 
ing of it up into one small vial ; but I could not 
help seeing that drink not only brought misery to 
those who had to go empty, but also to those that 
took their fill, ruined the rich at the expense of 
the poor, and cast all humanity into a slough of 
degradation. 

It is not practicable to proceed any further 
classifying my Opinions on the various phases of 
social indulgence ; they all merge into one another 
under the convenient heading of Idleness, It 
seemed to me that everything Society did was 
idle. I was astounded to see how, for example, 
well-to-do men and women were to be found all 
over the face of the globe doing what they called 
travelling. A considerable proportion of the 
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world’s means of transport, liners, trains, and 
motor cars were engaged in moving the rich from 
place to place with no apparent benefit to the 
community, Like butterflies, the rich were con- 
tinually on the wing, flitting from place to place, 
but unlike butterflies, who are bound to flit in 
search of nourishment from the flowers, they 
were utterly aimless, for they could get food in 
abundance without stirring from the land of their 
birth. This seemed to me to be the wildest 
waste of the labour that had to build the trans- 
porting agencies and keep them in motion. I 
could have understood why this state of affairs 
was allowed to exist, in spite of hunger and lack 
of bread, if the people who travelled so much had 
been students of sciences, of political economy or 
architecture, who could only hope to benefit their 
country by the observation of foreign methods 
and the adoption of the best into their own 
domestic surroundings. But far from this being 
the case, I noticed that those who travelled most, 
and the most sumptuously, were the most buoyant 
and the most empty-headed of the earth: they 
searched out every habitable portion of the globe, 
only becoming more and more empty-headed the 
farther they went, and absorbing, instead of the 
wisdom, the follies of each of the populations they 
visited. Travelling scholars, on the other hand, 
were almost as rare as travelling scholarships, and 
travelled in a manner far from sumptuous. 
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So idle had the rich become that pride and 
shame seemed to have changed seats in their 
souls ; they were proud of everything they ought 
to have been ashamed of, and ashamed of every- 
thing they ought to have been proud of. They 
were full of what I thought to be inside-out ideas ; 
they thought that manners made men. They 
thought themselves wonderfully clever to be re- 
fined and graceful, but by no means took into 
account that the coarse ill-spoken workers were 
the reverse side of their medal. They thought 
they were delightfully clean and urbane, but forgot 
that they lived by the sweat of other people’s 
brows, their squalor and lack of education. Their 
lives were altogether so superfluously comfortable, 
that it had never occurred to them their superfluity 
cast a shadow of want infinitely more appreciable 
than that which cast it. They lived for elegance 
and not for excellence, and, moreover, were proud 
of the fact. Rich parents were proud that their 
sons should be members of the ~jeunesse dorée, 
should make hay where the sun shone and sow 
wild oats when the lights were out. They were 
proud, instead of ashamed, of their long and 
luxurious meals; they delighted to make temples 
of their dining-rooms, and there to celebrate, with 
Vestal care, nearly all day and half the night, one 
almost continuous eucharist. Their feasts were 
sacred and sacrificial, reeking, as it were, of ritual 
murder and starvation of the poor; they ate their 
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prayers, each course being like a Paternoster, and 
each new extravagance of the cuisine a bead told 
on Circean rosary. To be abstemious was to 
them to be faddist, to drink water instead of wine 
was an affectation, not to smoke was to be thought 
ascetic ; one who indulged in all these things to 
excess was called a “bon viveur,” and one who 
knew how to live in a state of permanent debauch- 
ment was said to be possessed of “savoir vivre.” 
A man who did not imbibe liqueurs was held to 
be either of weak intellect or of weak constitution 
and afraid of the consequences ; the self-indulgent 
man was thought the strong man, and the self- 
denying man the weak one. 

It seemed to me that the idle were divided into 
two classes—the voluntarily unemployed of the 
upper classes, those who owned the most part of 
the land, and the compulsorily unemployed of the 
lower classes, those who could not get at the land 
to employ themselves on it. It seemed that the 
poor were unemployed in order that the rich 
might be unemployed: the rich were sprawling 
all over the soil from which the poor ought to 
be drawing sustenance. The poor ought to be 
tilling the ground the rich were sitting on. In- 
stead of parks and sporting estates, I thought there 
should be French gardens and intensive culture, 
and then I thought there would be no unemployed 
of either class. I considered both classes to be 
equally terrible abortions; the hereditary rich, 
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with their utter helplessness and ignorance of the 
hard facts of life, with their pale faces and white 
hands, with their protuberant abdomens and weak 
digestions, were not less hideous than the half- 
starved, half-witted, and altogether degenerate of 
the streets and roads. But what surprised me 
most was that the rich were proud of their stiff 
necks and superfine appearance, and, far from 
being ashamed of the sad predicament of their 
brethren of the other order of unemployment, 
and ready to make amends by welcoming the 
poor wretches to repose in the bosom of their 
families in their stately mansions, they treated 
them with the most utter scorn and termed them 
wastrels, good-for-nothings, tramps, and unem- 
ployables. 

On every side I saw the same futility and 
contradiction. There were public bars where 
one drank when one was not thirsty, where one 
stimulated one’s thirst with salted potato chips, 
and restaurants where, by means of “hors 
d’ceuvres,” condiments, and a thousand other 
culinary wiles, one could stimulate an appetite if 
one did not happen previously to be hungry ; 
yet, on the other hand, there were localities in the 
big cities whose inhabitants were permanently 
hungry, and yet could never get enough to satisfy 
their hunger. There were enormous houses with 
large gardens in the midst of the metropolis, 
usually standing empty many months in the year, 
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while at the same time thousands of human beings 
lived, only a mile or two away, in stifling slums 
under the sway of a terribly rapacious death- 
rate. 

Then, with regard to justice, the whole system | 
seemed topsy-turvy, utterly vain and idle. It 
seemed to me as if mankind had decided that 
the world was a thorough bad job, and that since 
things could not be made any better, it would be 
amusing to make them very much worse. I was 
distressed that the evil of it fell most heavily on quite 
a superior individual, the common murderer or 
thief, not on the skilled murderer of modern civili- 
sation, the financier or the soldier, or even the judge 
or the lawyer. Thecommon murderer or thief was, 
to my mind, a comparatively fine character. He 
was the man who knew he was entitled to live as 
comfortably as he was able, and who thought it 
more profitable to kill or steal than to beg for 
charity from an essentially uncharitable world. 
He was a hero compared to the grovelling beggar, 
and an emblem of morality compared to the lying 
lawyer, who, knowing him to be guilty, descended 
to take money for his defence. I could not dis- 
tinguish between the pickpocket who picked ille- 
gitimately with his fingers and him who picked 
legitimately with his wits, between the confidence 
tricks of the common sharper and the confidence 
tricks of the good business man, between the 
hangman and the murderer—yet one was punish- 
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able and the other not. And a justice that had to 
be enforced with violence and restraint ceased to 
be Justice and became Injustice, unjust and un- 
Christian. 1 agreed with Plato: “Can you adduce 
any greater argument of an ill and base education 
in a city than that there should be need of phy- 
sicians and supreme magistrates, and that not only 
for the contemptible and low handicrafts, but for 
those who boast of having been educated in a 
liberal manner? Does it not appear to be base, 
and a great sign of want of education, that we 
should be obliged to observe justice pronounced 
on us by others, as our masters and judges, and 
have no sense of it in ourselves? ... 

“Do you not deem this to be more base still: 
a man not only spends a great part of his life in 
courts of justice, as defendant and plaintiff, but, 
from his ignorance of the beautiful, imagines that 
he becomes renowned for this very thing, as being 
dexterous in doing injustice, and able to turn 
himself through all sorts of windings, and, using 
every kind of subterfuge, thinks to escape so as 
to evade justice; and all this for the sake of small 
and contemptible things ; since he is ignorant how 
much better and more handsome it were so to 
regulate his life, so as not to stand in need of a 
sleepy judge ?” 

Yet, in spite of all the degradation of it, was 
not society supremely proud of its science of 
jurisprudence, and not the least ashamed that it 
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had gone so far from the paths of honesty that 
such a wasteful, merciless engine should be neces- 
sary to regulate one man’s everyday dealings 
with another? This waste of the time and 
breath of the makers and administrators of the law 
I considered useless towards making Christians 
and good men of human beings, and therefore, 
despite its wonderful activity, could only sum it 
up as idleness, and idleness of the most costly 
kind. I looked upon it as a direct cause of the 
poverty of the poor, and as a mere protector of 
the propertied idleness of the rich. 

In the law I saw a supreme illustration of the / 
text, “From him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” I had often read of 
cases of men who had been found guilty of having 
no visible means of subsistence, and had been 
condemned on that account to terms of impri- 
sonment. From him that had nothing was taken 
away even that which he had—his liberty. One 
would have expected, I thought, that in a Christian 
country a man with nothing would have been 
hastily made a present of something ; but, instead 
of that, I saw him robbed of a term of his only 
possession, his liberty. Why was this done, I 
wondered. The answer came readily enough. 
This man, who had no property, would probably, 
and naturally, be desperately keen to obtain some, 
and would not be likely to be scrupulous as to 
how he might do so. He was therefore a source 
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of danger to property-holders—that is to say, to 
the rich. I at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the law was simply and solely a contrivance made 
and managed by the rich for their own protection 
from the poor. Every kind of disorder, from 
murder and rioting down to picking and stealing, 
was a danger particularly to the vested interests of 
the rich, and therefore the rich, even at the risk of 
discrediting their religion, which itself was calcu- 
lated to protect them from any kind of violence, 
were bent on punishing, by fine, imprisonment, 
or death, whoever attempted to upset the social 
equilibrium. 

Now I had in me enough poetry, or love of the 
ideal, or whatever one chooses to call it, possibly 
to acquiesce in a system whereby, if it were not 
practicable for all the world to be happy, at least 
a certain small portion might be made happy at 
the expense of a little increase in the misery of 
the rest. There would be much nobility and self- 
sacrifice in a system of this kind, and the happy 
few would be beautiful to look upon. But were 
the rich happy ?—that was the question I was soon 
asking myself. What did the possession of money 
usually bring to the rich? Good doctors, per- 
haps, but bad health at the sametime. Rich food, 
but poor digestions. A large amount of money, 
but at the same time a large amount of money 
troubles. Instead of seeing the rich as beautiful 
and happy as gods and goddesses, I saw them pale 
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and debilitated, careworn and dissatisfied. None 
of them were content with what they had got. 
Most of them were torturing themselves with 
hazardous deals in stocks and shares, and I saw 
the rich man a living illustration of Goethe’s 


“Ein Kerl, der spekuliert, 
Ist wie ein Tier, auf diirrer Heide 
Von einem bésen Geist im Kreis herumgefiihrt, 
Und rings umher liegt schone grtine Weide.” 


Far from seeming happy, the rich man seemed 
to me to be possessed of a devil of discontent 
which drove him continually from one state of 
luxurious barrenness to another, while all around 
him lay the rich green meadow of moderation. 
Instead of seeing the rich happy, I saw them miser- 
able, and the poor who were not actually poverty- 
stricken, more often than not, infinitely more 
happy than they, and sometimes actually ap- 
proaching the golden, god-like happiness which 
was my aim. I therefore said to myself that both 
riches and poverty must be abolished, and that all 
men must have that average income which seemed 
the best soil for human contentment. If to bea 


a 


true Socialist is to hate and loathe the rich with a | 


bloodthirsty hatred, then I was never a true So- 
cialist ; but, again, I would not stigmatise Socialism, 
which surely professes to be a creed of gentle 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, with such black 
ideals. I pitied the rich with the same pity as I 
pitied the poor. My Socialism aimed quite as 
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much at making the rich happy as it did at making 
the poor happy; there was no class hatred in it, 
for it was all class pity. If there was to be any 
violence done, if I had thought the Socialists 
intended to do violence to the rich, I would there 
and then have ceased to be a Socialist; I preferred 
the old order of violence, mellowed and softened 
by time, to any new order full of fresh and fierce 
young blood that revolution would be certain to 
bring in its train. 

How could the rich be happy, leading such 
hollow, empty lives? They seemed to have no 
principles—to be as cruel to themselves as to the 
poor. Arich man was a kind of living vacuum, 
utterly void of sentiment and terribly oppressed, 
as is always the case with a vacuum, by the pres- 
sure of whatever circumstances might surround 
him. He had, if any religion at all, a religion of 
darkness. He set himself up an image, and the 
image was hideous and cruel, after his own like- 
ness. This image had eyes to see, but only saw 
when things were fit to be seen; ears to hear, but 
did not listen except when wanted. He was care- 
ful to give it no tongue. He put it in a sufficiently 
distant place called Heaven, locked the gate, and, 
if he belonged to the more candid communion, 
went so far as to give the keys to St. Peter, because 
he knew, from his previous record, that the saint 
had a weak memory and would probably mislay 
them. He had no faith in this deity of his creat- 
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ing. The rich were, in truth, without religion. 
How many of them let their light so shine before 
men that they totally eclipsed their Father in 
Heaven? How many cried, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,” and then, without waiting for the 
gift or honestly sweating for it, went out and laid 
hold of somebody else’s bit? How many greedily 
amassed daily bread at the cost of the other people 
who sought it with faith alone, until God had 
scarcely enough to go round? How many of 
them hoped, by fair means or foul, to build up 
such a stupendous treasure on earth that not the 
hungriest army of moths nor the most corrosive 
rust should prevent them climbing up thereby to 
heaven? How many hoped God would give 
them a good place above if they served Mammon 
well enough below? How many measured their 
nearness to God by the proximity of their family 
pew to the most coveted spot in the church? 
They could not be happy, for those who made a 
degraded religion, or made a religion degraded, 
or who failed to believe in their religion, were 
bound to suffer a mongrel or lost-dog existence. 
Even I, parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, and cer- 
tainly no theologian, could not help seeing there 
must be a vast difference between the miserly, mori- 
bund religion of the rich man, with its legion of 
graves and tolling bells, with its inferno and its for- 
mality-bound paradise, andthe joyful heaven hereon 
earth, and now, of the righteous optimistic Socialist. 


CHAPTER IV 
UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


I THINK I must have dealt at sufficient length with 
what I thought to be wrong with modern civilisa- 
tion, It is difficult, however, to know where to 
stop, because if one feels in a mood for grumbling, 
as I did when I was a Socialist, there is absolutely 
no end to the material to be grumbled at. Were 
there to be a Rip Van Winkle of discontent, and 
were he to be endowed with an eternal power of 
sleeping and waking, he would always in his past 
wakings have found plenty to grumble at ; and in 
the future, when he woke up at the appointed 
intervals, he would always find enough imperfec- 
tion to last him in nightmares till his next spell of 
sleep were exhausted. As a matter of fact, there 
is such a Rip Van Winkle spirit among us; he is 
incarnate in all the grumblers of all the ages; 
whenever there is a period of unrest, we know 
he is wide awake. The spirit of revolution is like 
the Wandering Jew, immortal, continually appear- 
ing among every nation of the earth. And he 
will continue to appear until the trumpets of the 
judgment day are sounded. I was the child of a 
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discontented age, and grumbled with the rest ; 
there was no bottom to the well of our grum- 
blings, and we dreamt we could draw up bitter 
waters for a second Deluge. No doubt under cer- 
tain conditions it would have been easy enough— 
it is easy enough to destroy—but we could not 
agree as to what we should allow into our ark, as 
to what was worth preservation, as to the exact 
nature of the newrace. This is the point upon 
whichjit is dangerous for Socialist to meet Socialist, 
and this is the clause that saves us from a revolu- 
tion every lustre or every decade. 

Up to the present my task has not been a diffi- 
cult one; it has been merely to make a list of 
imperfections, to collect grievances, to take note of 
unhealthy symptoms; but now I see before me a 
very different kind of labour, to indicate the reme- 
dies prescribed and to show how I thought Society 
could be made whole. It would take a large book 
and the best part of a lifetime to give an analysis 
of all the different socialistic nostrums that have 
been compounded since the world began, so I 
will not attempt it here; but if I can confine 
myself to my own sentiments and experiences, 
they will, I think, give a fair idea of the cerebra- 
tions of the average, everyday Socialist of ordinary 
modern life. 

It is useless to try once and for all to define 
Socialism; there are so many definitions current, 
that no single one would be adequate. The Times 
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has most aptly described the difficulties attendant 
on any such attempt: 


The Word “ Socialism.” 


‘The indiscriminate use of the word ‘ Socialism’ 
is making political discussion ridiculous, It lends 
itself with fatal facility to that powerful and in- 
tellectual form of argument, beloved by school- 
boys, which is called—after the man who first 
used it, according to an American orator—a te 
guogue. ‘You're a Socialist!’ ‘You're another!’ 
resounds through the air; and at the end of the 
longest and most exhausting session on record the 
House of Commons has been spending its time in 
bandying those expressions. The scene will soon 
be transferred to the constituencies, and such time 
as honourable members can spare from dis- 
seminating or contradicting frigid and calculated 
lies will be devoted to the same useful and ex- 
hilarating pastime up and down the country. There 
appears to be no help for it. This is still a 
moderately free country, and anyone may call 
himself or anyone else a Socialist if he pleases ; 
or he may, if so minded, disclaim the title. In 
the future Socialist State it will, no doubt, be 
de rigueur, and anyone repudiating it will be 
denounced to the authorities and hurried off to 
the guillotine. At present we can please ourselves, 
and the word is so”élastic-that it can be made to 
fit anything. Every ‘ism’ is more or less vague 
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or has several meanings. That is the merit of 
that convenient affix; it saves a lot of trouble— 
the trouble of thinking and defining. At the best 
it means a way of looking at things, which is 
sufficiently vague.” —The Times, November 11. 


I have turned to Webster for assistance, but all 
he can say is, “Socialism is a theory or system 
of social reform which contemplates a complete 
reconstruction of Society, with a more just and 
equitable distribution of property and labour. In 
popular usage the term is often employed to 
indicate any lawless, revolutionary social scheme. 
See Communism, Fourierism, Saint Simonism, 
forms of Socialism.” 

“‘(Socialism) was first applied in England to 
Owen’s theory of social reconstruction, and in 
France to those of St. Simon and Fourier... . 
The word, however, is used with a great variety 
of meaning ... even by economists and learned 
critics. The general tendency is to regard as 
socialistic any interference undertaken by Society 
on behalf of the poor .. . radical social reform 
which disturbs the present systems of private 
property. . . . The tendency of the modern ; 
Socialism is more and more to ally itself with 
the most advanced democracy.” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 

Now this is all very well, but it is the most 
indefinite definition I ever had to puzzle over, 
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I do not claim to have made so deep a study 
of Socialism that I can hope to improve upon 
it, but I think I may be excused if I can offer no 
clearer one myself. It is not as a philosophy 
or as a science that I am trying to expose 
Socialism, but rather as an association of ideas 
more or less closely related to one another, but 
not necessarily logically so. I am thinking and 
writing not as a scholar for scholars, but intimately, 
as a man in the street for men in the street, about 
a topic that is much more widely discussed in the 
street than in any other place. Seeing, then, that 
Socialism is so vague and airy a subject, it is not 
to be wondered at that I feel powerless to grasp 
it in my hands and to show it with its various 
peculiarities named and labelled and all ready for 
the collector’s box. I could not do so when I 
was a Socialist myself, and I certainly cannot 
do it now that I am an unbeliever. Just as the 
whole body of Socialism is loose and undefined, 
so were my private opinions ; at one time I swore 
by one doctrine, at another by one directly oppo- 
site. I was continually being rent by conflicting 
ideas. But I do not think this fact need be 
detrimental to my essay, for surely such a spirit 
of confusion approximates so closely and so suit- 
ably to the disorder in the socialistic crowd 
that it should be as able to inspire me with 
a sympathetic account of that disorder as any 
amount of scholarship and burning of the 
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studious lamp. This cannot be, if I may change 
the metaphor, a banquet of dishes nicely calcu- 
lated to proceed by easy stages till repletion is 
finally and comfortably reached, but must remain 
a mere haphazard meal. I will try to warm up 
a few of the old favourites, and serve them again 
‘as appetisingly as possible, yet I know well 
enough they will have lost much of their form 
and flavour. 

At first I think my Socialism was absolutely vision- 
ary and out of touch with the realities of modern 
life. I considered it might be realised in a day, all 
of a sudden, by the successful efforts of some great 
teacher. The world was to be persuaded of the 
truth of Socialism, and would then at once adopt 
a socialistic way of living. There was to be no 
gradual transitional stage: the conversion might 
take place this century or next, but in any case, 
once persuaded, the world would change from 
vileness to perfection in a generation. Instead of 
the horrors of modern centres, overcrowded and 
smoky, the whole land was to become one vast 
garden city, reaching from the heart of the country 
to the shores of the sea. I saw visions of clean 
people, living in white palaces in the midst of 
verdant parks; they were giants of mental and 
bodily vigour in a paradise of their own building. 
They had renounced war, for their souls had 
triumphed over their natural bestiality. There 
was no church sounding its hollow bells to 
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frighten foolish people either to church or to 
perdition, calling the greedy to the sacrificial 
feast, with priests and pontiffs working each day 
a fresh crucifixion on their Saviour, mixing curses 
and prayers, climbing to heaven up ladders of 
lies; yet Christ was there. The rich no longer 
stole their bread out of the mouths of the poor ; 
each man bore his proper burden ; if a man was 
stronger than his neighbour, instead of robbing 
him he helped him ; a deaf man who could speak 
made a point of associating himself with a dumb 
man who could hear. Youth had a free hand to 
exert its generous impulse, and was no longer 
bound to obey the commands of sordid middle 
age. The babe at his mother’s breast was con- 
sidered the most important member of the family, 
because he was the future in embryo. Love was 
the law of the land, and happiness the aim and 
object of the race. Evil-doing meant unhappiness, 
and therefore wickedness was no longer wealth 
nor happiness an enemy of health. All men were 
artists, and all worked with heart as well as hand. 
The artisan had been reborn, and bodily labour 
was once more in alliance with head labour. 
Both the feeble amateur and the foolish labourer 
were things of the past. Ugliness had been 
abolished when vice was abolished, and men 
worked for good and not for gold. The age of 
Commercialism was at an end. The blessed 
scourge of Christ had at last fallen on those that 
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bought and sold in His holy temple—the Earth. 
No longer could the cruel, gilded idol Mammon 
ruin thousands at a nod. There were no such 
things as brewers, and no man was raised above 
his fellows because he had been clever enough to 
despoil them of their goods. Machinery did all 
the labour that in the past had dragged men in 
the mire. 

There was no king except Virtue, and there was 
a crown of joy on every man’s head. In fact, to 
cut a very long story short, heaven had been 
introduced on earthly soil, and had been success- 
fully acclimatised. All was perfection, and had 
suddenly been brought about by one vast effort 
of human volition. This conception was entirely 
founded on the assumption that all the perfecting 
which had been going on in the millions of years 
in the past had been always aimed at some final 
state of perfection, which was an earthly paradise. 
I did not for a long time after this realise that the 
term Evolution implied a state of eternal unrest, 
and that no standstill, even perfect heaven on 
earth, was possible. 

An ideal of the kind I have sketched was before 
me now for a long time, but I soon began to have 
common sense enough to see practical difficulties 
in the way of its realisation. After I had devoted 
myself enthusiastically for some time to such 
imaginings as these, and had exhausted myself 
in contemplation of this perfect state to come,: 
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I naturally began to turn my attention to the 
question of how it was to come, and it was then 
that I found myself in trouble. I began to take 
my eyes off the enchanted distant view and to 
concentrate my attention on the ups and downs 
of the road immediately in front. My first idea, I 
have said, was that the attainment of the goal was 
to be a new and comparatively sudden event, that 
it would become possible to rise for the first time 
high above worldly obstacles and to make a winged 
progress to perfection. But I soon saw this was 
not to be, and that the journey must be fraught 
with foot-weariness and slow toil. My second 
idea was that all men, now blindly misled, would 
shortly agree upon what was the aim and object 
of the world, and would then set to work surely, 
if slowly, to attain it.. There was to be no sudden 
change, only a gradual renouncement of an old 
faith, an acceptance of a new, and then a steady 
betterment. My enthusiasm took upon itself a 
mild and dove-like form ; it no longer raged and 
roared. 

Socialism became to me a science as old as 
the ant, and no newer than the bee. Plato and 
Christ, and More and Marx, and a_ thousand 
others of all periods in history, had stolen the 
honey of Socialism from the hive of nature, but 
it was in the beginning of the twentieth century 
that men had really begun to buzz about it. No 
new thing had come to life ; this was not a world 
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of new lamps for old—it was a world of lamps 
that burned brighter and brighter century after 
century. Socialism was a creed that had sprung 
out of primitive nature, and had been developing 
in the hands of Man since civilisation had begun. 
The advance towards realisation of the aims of 
Socialism was to be so slow that even the British 
Empire was to take a part in it, though of course, 
when the object was secured, there would be no 
empires. I actually hoped at times that Socialism 
might be reached through Imperialism, and was 
rejoiced when I was told that Marx had held 
similar views. I might have been prejudiced in 
favour of my own country, but I considered 
that other nations had strange ways of managing 
their affairs; I admired the steadiness of British 
progress. The British Socialists would not sail 
as fast as the Socialists abroad, but they would 
make good mariners, their bow would be pointed 
towards Socialism, and their caution would keep 
them off the rocks. 

I came to agree that it was right to increase 
armaments, and to maintain a large navy at the 
present, until Socialism in all countries was strong 
enough to prevent war. I was even ready to 
listen to arguments in favour of Tariff Reform, 
though I knew, of course, that what trade there 
would be in the ideal State would necessarily 
be free. When I read such indictments of 
Socialism as the following, I was wont to be 
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moved rather to laughter than to trepidation: 
—‘ Socialism is the end of all; the negation of 
faith, of property, of the family, of the monarchy, 
of the Empire. It means sending British capital 
abroad to employ the foreigner. It means anarchy, 
disorder, and insecurity at home. It means the 
sacrifice of our sea power, with the deadly cer- 
tainty in the future of unsuccessful war and dis- 
aster. When tried in the past it has always failed 
and brought ruin on those who tried it. Witness 
the French Revolution with its trail of blood. It 
offers the millennium at an infinitely remote period 
of time, while in the meantime the people will 
starve. It has no practical remedy for unemploy- 
ment. It can only make the present lamentable 
state of affairs infinitely worse.” 

I did not for a minute suspect that all Socialists 
could not be put in the same cooing category 
as myself, and that there really might be some 
ground for these accusations. I was not to be 
terrified by bombast. With my senses dulled 
towards the blood-and-thunder side of Socialism, 
I delighted to dwell on such passages as this: 


“The Labour men who will triumph at the 
polls during the next few weeks will be those of 
the broadest outlook, those who, without bating 
one jot or tittle of their own principles and their 
special task, have shown that they can conserve 
better than the Conservatives, can reform the bad 
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more thoroughly than the Liberals, just because 
they are guided by no narrow, ignoble interest, 
but by a principle applicable to every part and 
aspect of natural life.” 

—Socialist Review, January 1g9ro. 


. Who could be afraid of a Socialism of this 
kind? Surely this was a gentle and sheep-like 
policy, if ever there was one! After a while, 
however, my eyes were opened, and I was able 
to see the wolf in it, but it was not until after I 
had suffered much disillusionment. 

At present I was deeply in love with this broad- 
minded Socialism. I was no longer a hater of 
aristocracy—in fact, Socialism began to mean for 
me a kind of aristocracy, a government by the 
best, only the best were to be very numerous and 
to include nearly the whole population. I had 
become, instead of a social democrat, a social 
aristocrat. 

Plato’s ideal State was an aristocracy with great 
facilities for the elevation of the best from the 
lower orders, and the expulsion of the worst from 
the higher. I had a passage from The Republic 
always in my mind: 


‘“‘ All of you in the State are brothers, but God, 
when He formed you, mixed gold in the formation 
of such of you as are able to govern ; therefore they 


are the most honourable; and silver in such as 


I 
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are auxiliaries, and iron and brass in the husband- 
men and men of other handicrafts. Thus, being 
of the same kind, you for the most part resemble 
one another; but it sometimes happens, that of 
a gold parent a silver child is generated, and a 
gold child of a silver parent, and in every different 
way they are generated of one another. The 
governors receive this in charge from the gods, 
first and above all, that of nothing are they to 
be so good guardians as of their children, to 
know which of these principles is mixed in their 
souls, and if a descendant of theirs shall be of the 
brazen or iron kind, they shall by no means have 
compassion, but assigning him honour propor- 
tioned to his natural temper, they shall push him 
down to the craftsmen or husbandmen. And if, 
again, any among the brazen and iron kind shall 
be born of a golden or silver kind, they shall 
pay them honour, and prefer them, those to the 
guardianship, and these to the auxiliary rank; 
it being pronounced by an oracle, that the State 


is to perish when iron or brass shall have the 
guardianship of it.” 


I thought one of the main remedies for the 
discontent of the lower classes would be a further 
application of this Platonic principle to Society 
in the United Kingdom. I did not want revolu- 
tion, but only a few such modifications. 

I objected far more heartily to plutocracy than 
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to aristocracy, for I considered that money inva- 
riably raised the unfittest, the greediest and the 
most sordid, to the highest positions, and put those 
in authority whose qualifications for amassing 
money were exactly opposed to those generous 
feelings necessary in good governors and great 
statesmen. ‘No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other ; 
or he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” I wanted 
provision, therefore, to be made whereby rich 
men should not be powerful merely because they 
were rich; I wanted it to be easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the House of Lords. But I 
did not want any destruction of what was really 
best in the established system of aristocracy. 

Now it is very evident—at any rate I hope I | 
have made it very evident—that there was an | 
enormous difference in degree between the two | 
stages of Socialism through which I had so far | 
passed. The first took no thought for the present, | 
except to spurn it, and spent its days in contempla- | 
tion of a glorious future ; while the second took) 
the glorious future for granted, left it to look after 
itself, and set to work to pick and choose among 
the elements of the present, with a view to rejecting 
the bad and paving the way to the future with the 
good, The second was a terrible “come-down” 
from the first: much romance and poetry had 
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been thrown to the winds; my Pegasus had been 
shorn of his pinions, and had been obliged to soil 
his hoofs in the dirt. I had lost a great deal of con- 


| fidence. I could no longer say to my opponents: 


«The whole of this wretched civilisation of yours 


is a mistake and a terrible miscalculation. I put 
no trust in any of it. It is all Vanity. It must be 
shattered to bits, and remoulded after a happier 
fashion.” I found myself in the sorry plight of 
picking rags from what I had once thought a 
worthless rubbish heap; but this was not the last 
stage—the last stage was still deeper in ignominy. 

When I had been picking rags for a long period 
I began, naturally enough, to tire of the occupa- 
tion. I began to ask myself if one part of the 
rubbish heap were not as good as the other. 
Why select the rags and reject the old iron? 
Might not the whole rubbish heap be of use? 
Why not bring a cart for the whole lot, and 
turn each of its component parts to some profit ? 
The mere rubbish heap I saw transformed into a 
mountain of gold. I began to be weary of draw- 
ing nice distinctions, making one institution out 
to be unsocialistic and worthless and another 
socialistic and valuable. The tendency was, more- 
over, to find a value in one thing after another, 
until there was very little left to be rejected. I 
had already accepted the principles of aristocracy, 
of armaments, and of Imperialism. Why should 
I stop there? I began to suspect that all our 
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principles might be called socialistic. What about 
our educational system, for example ? Why were 
sO many members of the upper classes so enthu- 
siastic about the education of the lower classes. 
Their schemes of education were undoubtedly 
socialistic. Surely anyone that sailed under the 
flag of education was a good Socialist, whether he 
knew it or not. And in this manner I went on 
until everything seemed good and wise and for 
the best. A great many people, I thought, sat 
with their backs to the engine of life, and saw every- 
thing running away from them, but they were 
going forward nevertheless, There were multi- 
tudes of people who had no notion that they 
were progressive and socialistic, whereas they were 
unconsciously progressing quite fast. I was now 
in great danger of sinking into the common herd, 
of finding myself in agreement with the madding 
crowd, and of having no distinctive doctrine to 
preach, which would have meant to me, at this 
time, the most terrible deprivation. This was a 
thing to which I could not submit, so I resolved 
that, even if all were well, and men, whether 
intentionally or not, were going in the right direc- 
tion, it was most necessary they should goa little 
faster. Surely the best way would be to hold up 
to them the beauties of the Promised Land they 
were approaching, and to remind them of the 
present pain and woe. 

There were too many people, I thought, going 
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forward unconsciously ; if all were inspired with 
the ideal, it would be possible to set a greater 
pace. Too many people were thoughtless. Some 
imagined the rich were happy as it was, and that 
the happiness of the rich was an obstacle in the 
way Of obtaining happiness for the poor. The 
poor thought so, because they did not know the 
lives of the rich, and only saw them when they 
appeared to be enjoying themselves ; and the rich 
thought so, because they did not know the lives of 
the poor, and imagined them to be all misery. 
Both were wrong, because wealth did not mean 
happiness, nor poverty unhappiness. True happi- 
ness was only to be attained by a man who 
was neither rich nor poor. People had such 
crude ideas of patriotism. Many who called them- 
selves patriots went out to Africa to fight in pro- 
tection of black men, whilst British workmen were 
needing help in England. The greater patriots 
were surely those who gave life to their fellow- 
countrymen, not those who shot Dutchmen. I 
considered that to provide for the poor was the 
most patriotic of duties, for if one looked after the 
nation’s pence, the pounds would look after them- 
selves, and the nation would prosper. It was un- 
patriotic to accuse Socialists of lack of patriotism. 
I wanted all men of all classes to realise that the 
Utopias at which they were accustomed to laugh, 
and which some of the greatest thinkers had 
described to them, were merely the realisation of 
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the very ideals they all had in the back of their 
Own minds. Moreover, the advocates of those 
very Utopias were the best citizens in their midst. 
Who could be a greater lover of his country than 
he who regretted to see honest Britons bowing in 
the gutter before other men? Who was more 
devoted than he who was willing to give up all to 
release Britons from slavery in the slums. It 
made no difference that no foreign enemy was 
the cause of their slavery; an enormous number 
of Britons were undoubtedly slaves, and all good 
patriots must be ashamed. 

I began to take a cross-bench view of things. I 
wanted Socialists to realise it was no good waving 
red flags and preaching violence, if they wished to 
displace a State whose main faults were clothed in 
scarlet, and whose weakness was brute force. I 
wanted the workman, before he attacked the rich 
man’s cigar, to throw away his own clay pipe. 

I wanted all Englishmen to wake up, and 
honestly think about things. There must be no 
more sham religion. There must be no more 
building of costly churches, and leaving the poor 
in the cold. The way to feed and house God was 
to feed and house the poor. 

I did not want Englishmen to turn up their noses 
at measures that sounded too good to be true ; but I 
wanted such measures to be embraced as peculiarly 
British and high-minded. I wanted each man, if 
he could not believe in the Utopia others held 
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before him, to invent a Happy Land of his own, 
and constantly to bear his ideals in mind. 

I was no longer in favour of any one class or 
creed. I thought all men were at the bottom in 
agreement; I only wanted each class to keep its 
own ideals in view. Each class had its great men 
and its great thoughts; I wanted these to pre- 
dominate. 

Above all, I wanted men to desist from saying 
certain good things were impossible, being contrary 
to human nature. Was it not possible that human 
nature itself should change? Had not human 
nature changed in the past? Were men no better 
in the twentieth century than in the first? Even if 
it were true that a leopard could not change his 
spots, which the history of Evolution had proved to 
be untrue, surely man was no leopard ! 

I wanted everyone to realise that the ancient 
Briton might appear better off than a large 
proportion of modern Britons. He was better 
clad than the modern proletarian, and had the 
means of living a more healthy and more manly 
life. Surely the centuries of civilisation had passed 
in vain if all we had in exchange for the naturally 
happy and healthy savages, who once inhabited 
these islands, were the flat-chested, pale-faced 
slaves of social problems that we now found 
ourselves. Yet I did not want people to despair, 
for I saw the Utopia I had before me in all the 
three stages of my Socialism still shining like a 
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harbour light ; I saw Time and Destiny at work 
moulding Man for an Utopia. The modern Briton, 
though terribly deficient, was undoubtedly a stage 
nearer than the ancient Briton. He was more 
full of love and knowledge, and further removed 
from bestiality. 

I think I have now given a rough and ready 
impression of the three socialistic stages I passed 
through before I finally saw the error of my ways. 


The first was the scornful, impulsive, and romantic | 
stage, when every single branch of human activity, | 
from the monarchy to the mousetrap, appeared to | 
be debased and worthless, fit only to be abandoned | 
and replaced by some kind of New Jerusalem. | 
The second was the picking and choosing stage, | 
when first one institution, such as popular educa- 
tion, then another, such as representative govern- | 


ment, was selected as aimed in the right direction, 
and others, such as the criminal law and the navy, 
were tolerated as abominable, but apparently 
necessary evils. And the third was the weary 
stage when it was confessed that all was as well 
as could be expected, the only thing to be done 
by way of making improvements being to hasten 
reforms that were inevitably coming, the heralds 
of Utopia. 


CHAPTER V 
UTOPTA’ PALLIS 


IN my analysis of Utopian graduations it has been 
difficult to distinguish between one stage and 
another, for, of course, there were no marked 
beginnings and endings. The transitions were 
naturally made by minute degrees and spread over 
a considerable time. Moreover, each attitude has 
had to be drawn from memory, since when I set 
to work my model had passed away. While, how- 
ever, my practical, if I may use the word, Socialism, 
was undergoing these changes, gradually, if un- 
consciously, receding before the superior forces of 
common sense, my theoretical Socialism, my happy 
land of the future, remained the same. I used to 
change my mind as to how soon it could be 
realised, first imagining it might come any day, 
then step by step postponing it to the remote 
future ; but none the less it was always the fore- 
most mainstay of my socialistic leanings, so long 
as I had plenty to grumble at in the world I lived 
in, I had never examined this future world at all 
closely or critically, but once I felt that it was 


ridiculous to grumble, and had convinced myself 
138 
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that humanity was making the best of the materials 
to hand, I set to work seriously to think out the 
nature of this millennium, which was in reality the 
last relic of Socialism I possessed. I decided to put 
it on paper. I did not feel equal to a lengthy and 
_ reasoned treatise of the subject, because I thought, 
being largely emotional and sentimental, it would 
be difficult to confine it in prose, or to draw out its 
confinement to any length. I therefore decided to 
express it in the form of a drama. I was obliged, in 
order to give my ‘‘airy nothings” a “local habita- 
tion and a name,” to call my happy land “ Utopia,” 
when it was really only an ideal England, and to 
make Utopians the spokesmen and demonstrators 
of my dreams. But at the same time I wanted, 
for the sake of contrast, to keep up a current of 
criticism of everyday life, and this could not be 
done, without some special resource, through the 
mouths of my blissful, smooth-tongued Utopians. 
I decided therefore to go on the play-within-a-play 
system, the Hamlet-Pagliacci style, to make some 
of my Utopians act a twentieth-century play for 
the edification of the rest of them, and to put the 
main part of my plot in the inner play. I hoped, 
by a series of flows of eloquence, to make converts 
to the “sacred cause.” All I was able to do was 
to convince myself that even the ideal Socialism 
was utterly absurd. 

I will explain at length how it came about, be- 
cause, by doing so, I may perhaps be able to show 
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a short cut to common sense to anyone who may 
be has lost his way as I lost mine. My difficulties 
began on the first page—in fact as soon as I began 
really to concentrate my mind on socialistic ideals. 
I had to describe a scene in Utopia. What was 
the ideal architecture to be? I could think of 
nothing ideal in architecture except an ancient 
Greek temple, and the ideal clothes were Greek 
clothes. Here was a nasty problem! As a be- 
liever in inevitable progress and in evolution for 
the good, I could not, without appearing utterly 
retrograde, go to the Athens of centuries ago for 
my ideals. Where was it to stop, this going back ? 
One might say a hide-clad savage were more ration- 
ally dressed than an Athenian, and then a naked 
than a hide-clad one, and a monkey than a naked 
savage, a lemur than a monkey, and so on, till one 
arrived at the inorganic world ; which amounted 
to a confession that the world had much better 
not have come to life at all. This was an awkward 
position for a Socialist to find himself adopting, 
and my faith was shaken on the first page. 
However, I got out of the difficulty for the time 
being by explaining that the castles of the future 
must of necessity be castles in the air, and that 
nobody, however confident and inspired, could 
predict the details of the glories to come. At the 
same time I had to confess that human nature 
had utterly changed. There were no fat or bald 
people in evidence, and no one looked idle or 
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overworked, yet as soon as I got two people talking 
I found they persisted in arguing like ordinary 
mortals. It could not be helped; there was no 
other way of talking. Talk, as we know it, cannot 
be all love and virtue, any more than love can be 


absolutely free from hatred and jealousy ; talk is 


necessarily the interplay of different opinions, and 
I had to make my people vary in order to prevent 
them from being unanimously dull, or, worse still, 
silent on every subject. A sorry fall from the 
pedestal of Equality! I became aware that the 
more uniform men might become, the less inter- 
esting they would be certain to be as individuals ; 
and that the less competition there might be 
among men, the duller and the less intellectual 
would they tend to become. This was rather a 
blow to my theories of socialistic Art, for, under 
Socialism, Art would be bound to stagnate for 
lack of the stimulating power of individualistic 
emulation. 

Eventually I got my Utopians talking, but it 
was with the utmost difficulty. In order, if 
possible, to prevent them “ going on like sticks,” 
as a critic of Utopian fiction has so aptly put it, I 
had to make them talk about something compre- 
hensible, yet everything comprehensible that I 
could think of was so apt to become twentieth- 
century and sordid. I had made them eat bread 
and fruit, and eschew meat, in order to make them 
appear clean-feeding and innocent of blood, but 
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in my heart of hearts I knew that meat was 
nothing but concentrated vegetable matter, and 
that the difference between the spilling of plant 
blood and of animal blood was purely one of 
degree, so closely allied are the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. I had made them drink water, and 
had made it appear that the use of stimulants had 
been forgotten ; but, there again, I felt I had made 
an illogical distinction, for I knew a cup of tea to 
be a stimulant, and that an apple or a poem might 
be a stimulant—that alcohol was not the only in- 
toxicant, nor even itself confined, as a stimulant, 
to strong liquor. 

In the same way, when I wanted them to talk, 
and to talk good sense, and yet appear entirely 
Utopian and happy, I could not prevent my Uto- 
pians referring to just the problems that perturb 
the thinkers of. the present day. The Utopian 
moon was still a dead or dying world; the 
Utopian sun was still burning itself out, squander- 
ing its fortune in the vault of heaven; the Utopian 
himself, contemplating his reflection in the surface 
of a lake, was still as transitory as the human 
liquefaction at his feet; the very ground he was 
treading, though the emblem of abiding strength, 
was fraught with change; under the influence of 
the shrieking hurricane, Time, it could rise up like 
a wave of the sea, boil and hiss into the shape of a 
mountain, and burst like crested foam into the 
valley. All the Utopians could do was to acknow- 
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ledge these facts, to bow down to the powers of 
Death and Change, and to be happy beneath the 
yoke. Yet did not thousands of men and women 
do precisely the same in our present life? All the 
improvement that I could effect in my Utopia was 
that philosophic resignation to the hard facts of 
the universe would be rather more open and a 
little more general. That was all! I began to 
think our Socialism was making a great deal too 
much ado about nothing. 

The Utopians were soon discussing clothes. 
One of the actors was telling another what he 
thought of the twentieth century clothes they had 
to wear in the play. I could not prevent the other 
retorting that it was all very well for him to talk, but 
that until Utopians had accepted the nude in life, 
they could never be true Greeks in art or venture 
to ridicule the garments of other times. The first 
speaker said he hoped this “ improvement ”’ would 
not come about in his day, for though a mantle of 
that azure cloth the sky wore when courted by the 
sun might suit him very well in summer-time, he 
did not look forward to going bare beneath the 
perjured skies of Albion in the winter. The second 
replied that that was no reason to assume that 
the day of nakedness would never come ; although 
England was a coldish country, habit could easily 
subdue the pampered tyranny of heat and cold. 
There was once, he asserted, a race of braves 
inhabiting Cape Horn, who fought with the weather 
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as the Greeks fought with men, untrammelled, 
with a shield alone between their naked bodies 
and the enemy ; these people, the Fuegians, wore 
but one scanty hide, and, by shifting it to wind- 
ward whenever the weather changed, managed to 
defy Antarctic cold. If savages could do this, 
could not the enlightened? The first could not 
help retorting that Fuegia must have been the 
Utopia the men of all times had looked for. 

This dialogue, though perhaps appearing some- 
what nonsensical to other people, was the means 
of convincing me, at any rate, that the pro- 
mises of heaven on earth, of the millennium, of 
Utopia in fact, with which Socialists inveigle 
enthusiastic idealists into their net, are the most 
treacherous, if the most unconscious, of frauds. 
Every age, whether of the past or of the future, 
must have unapproachable ideals before it; there 
can be no state of society, however exalted, which 
will not be thought by some of its members to 
be utterly degraded. There must always be re- 
formers, and there will always be plenty to reform. 
The Utopia, or call it what you will, by means of 
which Socialists promise to supplant the present 
State, can, at the best, be only a shade less im- 
perfect; and may be, at the worst, a temporary 
relapse to barbarism with a return in time to the 
status quo. The reason of this is that all things 
earthly, that grow to last, grow slowly and often 
imperceptibly, the permanence of an object being, 
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as a rule, in direct proportion to the slowness of 
its growth. That which rushes into existence like 
a bubble will burst, and that which matures slowly 
will perish slowly like a planet. Utopia is like 
the conceptions which naturalists in England first 
formed of birds of paradise. The first skins were 
sent to England without feet, and the naturalists 
thereupon assumed that the bird of paradise was 
for ever on the wing. Utopia is a bird without 
feet, which can never rest. Utopia is a phoenix 
which can be sung but can never be seen, a bird 
of promise which can never be fulfilled ; and for 
the Socialists to say they can domesticate it, is the 
most fantastic nonsense. 

I was soon confronted with two formidable diffi- 
culties. In the first place, these perfect men of 
mine could not really have understood a word 
they themselves were saying. As men change, 
their language must change. Such words, for ex- 
ample, as ‘“ murder” and “ suicide” must die out 
when murder and suicide become obsolete ; the 
verb to “ shave” must lose its meaning in connec- 
tion with the human chin when shaving becomes 
a vanity of the remote and wicked past; in fact, 
practically all the words the Utopians had to use, 
in connection with their exposure of the nineteenth 
century, needed explanation by the learned of the © 
Utopians to the common sort. This not only gave 
me great inconvenience in composition, but em- 
phasized in my mind the necessary tardiness of all 
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change for the better. If the ideals of Socialism 
are to be realised, it is in the most remote future ; 
the steps in their direction must be terribly slow— 
so slow, indeed, that the language will be modified 
in the process, and languages in their modifica- 
tion are as tortoises. This inevitable delay had 
somewhat of a cooling effect on my socialistic 
ardour. I could not get out of it, for I knew 
that if the change were hastened in any way it 
would only be at the cost of its permanency. 

The next difficulty was that a certain Utopian 
whom I was obliged, for the sake of variety, to set 
aside to be retrograde and to give expression to 
reactionary views, appeared, not only to the other 
people, but to myself as well, the only really sane 
man in Utopia. I made the Utopians bewail his 
abominated vices; but as he never did anything 
more dastardly than express a wish to have bacon 
with his beans, how could he fail to gain the 
sympathy of any man or woman with a sense 
of humour? Whenever he spoke, this villain 
became heroic, and I could only suppress him 
by shutting his mouth and dressing him in 
black, the one hue which, on the authority 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, will not be tolerated in 
Utopian costume. The lesson I learned from 
this man is incalculable! He taught me that 
Socialism, which preaches liberty, can only offer 
in practice the most cruel of tyrannies, the tyranny 
which enforces a man’s every opinion. At present 
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we may all think what we like, even if we are 
restrained from putting our opinions into action ; 
but Socialism would have us all equal and all 
perfect. I used in my school days to have a 
genuine horror of the holy, holy, holy heaven for 
which I was expected piously to yearn; but this 
Utopia was a thousand times more intolerable. 
To sing eternal hymns in heaven is bad enough, 
but to have to sing them on earth, too, is more 
than any man of flesh and blood can tolerate, 
After all, the joys of this world, if there are such 
things, are mainly concerned with changing scenes, 
with changing opinions, with endless manifesta- 
tions of variety; to try to make all men of a 
standard size and shape is to attempt the murder 
of the genius of humanity ; you must make men 
less than pigs if you want to make them equal, for 
there is no equality even among pigs; you must 
make them like the grains of sand on the sea-shore, 
and, even then, it will be only the feebleness of 
your vision that will make you think them to be 
equal. It will not be of much use to make the 
poor equal to the rich if the result is to be uni- 
versal boredom. Moreover, the thing is impos- 
sible, for there will always be black men and white 
men, both internally and externally, so long as 
men are men and not angels. 

This man in black has obviously good qualities. 
He laughs at these Utopians with their determina- 
tion to lay themselves out on a bed of rose-leaves ; 
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the good old-fashioned bed of thorns is good 
enough for him. He is brave, for he is not afraid 
of hardship nor of the consequence of riotous 
living; he is a poet, for the thorn appeals to him 
as well as the rose. Is this not the keystone of 
Socialism, the desire to have the rose perfect, 
without the thorn? And the answer to Socialism 
is that the rose is more perfect with the thorn 
than without it, There is little poetry in Socialism, 
which is all sweetness, for the reason that if there 
is no bitterness with which to compare it, sweet- 
ness becomes the bitterest thing in the world. 
The only answer the Utopians could give to this 
man was, that it was no good his protesting 
against it—he could not stop the clock of progress. 
If he was not willing to be a progressive portion 
of the clock, a moving cog or wheel, he must 
play the part of the bell and be beaten into tune. 
He could not help himself—one rebel atom could 
not frustrate the chime. Who heard, or who 
heeded, one muted molecule? If he was wise he 
would be musical of his own accord, and swell 
the unison. 

This is the kind of liberty the ideals of Socialism 
have to offer us! Socialism is a surrender into 
the brutal hands of Fatalism. The siege has 
been gallantly resisted up till now; does Man 
really intend to surrender his free will after so 
many battles and so many assaults repulsed? It 
is a widespread opinion he does not; and even if 
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he were overcome for a time by the frauds of the 
Socialists, he would be in arms again after a 
generation, the same insuppressibly brave, inde- 
pendent, and masterful creature as before. 

As the play proceeds, the Utopians quite unin- 
tentionally, but at every turn, show the weakness 
of their case. One woman remarks to another 
that it is a shame to be beneath a roof on a lovely 
night, a slur on heaven’s hospitality—buildings, 
she thinks, are gross, material things. Another 
answers that if Man had not invented the roof to 
keep the weather from his brain, he would still 
be in monkeyhood. I suppose there was a time 
when a house was considered a luxury ; even now 
a monkey that decided of his own accord to live 
in a monkey-house, even if he thereby improved 
his mental and physical condition, would be con- 
sidered by his wilder brethren to be a decadent, 
to be torn to bits at the first opportunity. So 
much for the Simple Life! The man who was 
living the Simple Life ten thousand years ago 
must have hated and despised the man who was 
trying to live a less simple life; yet the whole of 
our civilisation is founded on complication and 
perpetual specialisation for the purpose of extend- 
ing our knowledge and use of the minutest details 
of the universe. The Simple Life man is the 
decadent, the man who has not the desire to ad- 
vance ; and the always discontented, if somewhat 
luxurious, man of the complicated life is the hero 
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of human progress. Where is the Simple Life 
logically to end? When a man is a simple man, 
eating bread, he is not nearly so simple as a 
monkey eating nuts, and a monkey which eats nuts 
is not nearly so simple as a flea which eats monkey ; 
and so on, till we are reduced to the old conclusion 
that it would be infinitely simpler not to be alive 
at all. Itis true that luxury may, and often does, 
weaken and kill its devotees, but a good strong 
desire in the past for luxurious living has brought 
us the railway train, the telegraph, the motor 
car, and a thousand other wonders, not to speak 
of the beauties of the arts, which have made us, 
not small and weak and miserable, but swift, 
strong, and insuppressibly happy. So much for 
the Simple Life Socialist ! 

Some Utopian builders must converse. What 
am I to let them say? There is no stopping it; 
they will wish for better things. One suggests 
that marble should be made to last for ever ; 
another wishes that steel could stand the strain of 
heavy centuries as it can the weight of masonry ; 
another hopes that with flying roof or Utopian 
arch they may some day suspend the law of 
gravity ; a fourth, wiser than the rest, perhaps, 
feels compelled to say that the world would profit 
little by all those improvements—that the mansions 
of the universe itself are jerry-built and bound in 
time to perish, and that the man who builds an 
earthly house, of necessity lays his foundations on 
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a rubbish heap. What, I ask the Socialist, is the 
good of trying to create heaven on earth, when 
it is a scientific fact that earth, as we know it, 
must in time pass away? Even if it were possible, 
the result would be about as satisfactory as a 
diamond in a setting of Dutch cheese. 

- When eventually the necessary murder in the 
inner play has been committed, and the poor man, 
who has murdered the rich man, is to be put in 
prison and hanged, the Utopians show such dis- 
gust that they will not allow the play to proceed 
to its ending. Some of them will not believe 
that the twentieth-century man actually did the 
loathsome things—oppression of the poor, war, 
murder, &c.—he was represented doing. The 
dug-up corpse, one suggested, was naturally foul, 
though it might have been fair enough above the 
soil. But the majority, in their self-satisfied inno- 
cence, absolutely declined to believe a word of it. 
One of the actors, therefore, had to come forward 
to assuage their indignation, and to show that 
there was no evidence to justify their discrediting 
even the most horrible details of the play. As 
he did so, he, quite unintentionally, showed how 
ridiculous attempts at perfection on earth must 
necessarily appear. 

What he said amounted to this—“ Why won't 
you believe our play? Can’t you still see traces of 
the cruelty that once inhabited every portion of the 
globe? Only yesterday a wicked frog gulped down 
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a fly under my very nose. I, at once, told him 
to be humane and eat grass, but I can tell you he 
wasn’t pleased—a very nasty leer came over his face. 

“It is not at all an easy task to teach animals 
the truth that man has learned. We have taught 
that noble and intelligent animal the lion to share 
his cabbage with the lamb, and the turnip now 
alone is in danger of the tiger’s claw ; the asp and 
the infant sucking side by side, now play Romulus 
and Remus with the docile wolf; but, none the 
less, the horrid fact remains that spiders persist in 
their crafty assaults upon insects ; and we cannot 
stop it. The villainous ichneumon fly still lays 
her eggs in the flesh of living caterpillars, so that 
her young, when they hatch, may eat their cater- 
pillar nurse alive, instead of depending on her 
own maternal breast. Nor, my friends, is it only 
the beasts who still do such wicked deeds. When 
we ourselves go gardening, we practise the most 
terrible inhumanities. We are much too fond of 
our green flocks. We, with all our ideals, are 
much too bloodthirsty in our protection of them. 
We even often make a point of sparing a callous 
carnivorous brute, like the ichneumon fly, and 
destroy a tender-hearted vegetarian pest with a 
hundred merciless kinds of destruction. We love 
the cruel ladybird because she is a sort of insect- 
leopard, killing our enemies for us, but we hunt 
the beautiful magpie moth with soot and lime and 
the deadliest hatred.. Our market gardens are not 
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so unlike the pheasant coverts of the twentieth- 
century sportsman that we can afford either to 
despise him, or to discredit his reality. 

“TI must remind you, too, that only eighty-eight 
years ago a man—forgive him, brothers—told a lie. 
I own he vies with Washington for fame, but the 
_fact remains that this century of ours contains a 
lie. Oh, we are not so perfect that we can afford 
to look down on or discredit the past! 

“ Before we start mocking or disbelieving, let 
us remember the fat hecatombs of seeds which 
we, imagining ourselves to be innocent, are ac- 
customed to sacrifice in the shape of bread to our 
insides. And do we not boil the brussels-sprout 
alive? Do we not, hypocrites that we are, flay 
the poor potato-martyr just as if he were a saint 
of old, and we were barbarous heathens? When 
we have learnt to allow our brother greens un- 
disturbed possession of the soil—nay, when we 
have taught them Christianity, taught them to 
cease their civil wars and to turn the other leaf 
to the convolvulus who threatens their existence— 
then may we begin to be satisfied with ourselves. 

“ Wait until you live on air and in the air, until 
the plough and harrow are no more needed to 
tear the land, and in doing so to mutilate the limbs 
and lives of untold millions ; and even when that 
has come about, wait until you have learnt to 
avoid the terrible microbe massacres among 
benign bacteria, which you will still be momently 
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committing as you breathe, before you may begin 
to be legitimately pleased with your conceited 
selves. You think you are humane now, because 
you put bacteria that will not reform their licen- 
tious ways into the painless lethal chamber ; but 
the real problem before you is how you may 
spare the very breath you breathe, in order to 
save the countless nations of holy innocents that 
sojourn in the atmosphere. When you have 
solved this problem, then you may look upon 
the past as mythical, or, if historical, as revolting 
and base.” 

This Utopian alone, with his broad outlook on 
the world, taking it honestly as he found it, did 
more to convert me from Socialism to common 
sense than all the manifestoes and diatribes and 
appeals I had ever read in the anti-socialistic press. 
The direct method of pointing out that we live in 
a world of violence and warfare is more convincing 
than reams of sentimental casuistry. He made it 
evident that the only thing which keeps the wolf 
away from the door is force, and that force can 
never cease to exist until there is no wolf left. In 
other words, Man cannot be gentle until he has © 
brutally exterminated all his enemies; which 
means that the way to gentleness lies through 
brute force, that gentleness is more violent than 
violence. Is the end worth the means? 

He made it evident that the laws of forces are 
not confined to dynamics, but are rooted in the 
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quick as well as the dead, in the sportsman as in 
the stone, in the vegetable as in the pulsating 
heart. Man does not, and cannot stand for 
peace on earth. Nor does the natural attitude 
of one man towards another differ very widely 
from the natural attitude of humanity towards the 
-animal and vegetable kingdoms. The men we 
call great men are not those who have loved their 
neighbours, but those who have mastered them 
and triumphed over them. Even in the arts, the 
successful man is called a great master, and he is 
not only master of his art but also of his fellow 
artists and of his public. A great writer, Shake- 
speare, for example, or Shaw, makes mice of men 
or heroes as he pleases, fascinates them, mocks at 
them, and bullies them into all sorts of opinions 
they would never have formed except for the 
dagger of his pen. When tyranny is wiped off 
the face of the earth, and equality (and what 
advantage has Socialism to offer if equality is not 
included ?) established in its place, then will great- 
ness also disappear. In just the same way as 
humanity is what it is by its genius for self- 
preservation, which is the same thing as readiness 
to kill whatever stands in its way, so great men 
have become great by climbing over the bodies 
of their opponents. Do we really want equality 
at the price of greatness? A man is great in 
proportion to his mastery over his fellows ; a great 
soldier is one who has the skill or the power to 
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kill or subdue more soldiers than another ; a great 
priest is one who holds the consciences of thou- 
sands in the palm of his hand; a great teacher is 
one who has had the skill and the power to over- 
come a thousand other teachers, and to persuade 
a host of pupils of his superiority ; and so on, 
until we see that the only means whereby any 
kind of man can become great and loom large in 
the world, is his power of adding other men to 
himself and subordinating them to his will. The 
process is easiest seen in the capitalist; every 
thousand pounds or so that he amasses represents 
the life and labour of a man. When he has 
amassed a million, he has obtained mastery over 
a thousand men. Yet this does not mean that 
those thousand men had no liberty in the first 
place ; the very capitalist himself is the proof of 
their liberty ; he started a poor man like the rest, 
and, having the skill, he rejoiced that he had the 
liberty to become large, to absorb men. It is the 
weak, not the strong, that desire Equality; the 
strong desire Liberty, which is the exact opposite 
to Equality. Equality means the curtailment of 
Liberty, for it is natural that a strong man 
should become master of a weak one. And 
Fraternity must be a contradiction either of 
Liberty or Equality, because in the first place it 
stands for an insoluble and an involuntary natural 
bond, and in the second, for all the differences in 
age, in temperament, and in physique which are 
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common between brother and brother. We talk 
of co-operation as an antidote to competition, but 
co-operation in reality is only a larger competition ; 
a nation is a co-operative society with the object in 
view of subduing other nations; a trade union is 
a co-operative society with the object of gaining 
advantage over everything that resists it; a band 
of robbers is a co-operative society. What indeed 
would be our object in co-operation if we did not 
stand to gain something thereby ? And one man’s 
gain is inevitably another creature’s loss—what is 
humanity’s gain is the loss of the other forms of 
life that inhabit the globe. War and selfishness 
are all-powerful on earth, and all-present: the 
extinct animals became extinct because they hated 
too little. The dove, being the most loving, is 
therefore the most jealous of animals; the lily 
will fight for life with the nettle; all nature is 
alive with hatred, healthily loathing its neighbour. 
It is selfishness, not love, that makes the world go 
round. 

The Socialist, if he would be practical—poetical 
in the true sense of the word—must begin to 
realise his poem of Socialism by spinning the 
world in a new way. But he will not try to do 
this ; he is bent, not on preaching—turning men’s | 
hearts from worldly love of violence to divine | 
love of gentleness—but rather on confiscation and 
government, both of them the quintessence of 
brute force, the old whip to the old top. The 
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prospects of Socialism are far from bright. Before 
modern Socialism can hope to attain greater suc- 
cess than that true Socialism of gentleness and 
love which has been preached in churches for 
close on two thousand years without anything 
approaching realisation, Socialists must learn to 
acknowledge the glorious ‘faith that_men_can_get 
nearer_to- -perfe tion “by ‘inward improvement than 

by “fighting i in the world for more bread and more 
butter, and...more. of. everything which that very 
spirit they.call. capitalist greed’ has taught them 
to desire. Socialism has not yet _begun_fo think 
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of these things ; though | professi ing to draw autho- 
rity ‘from Christ, it has no more of the Christi the Christian 
spirit” than the _Classes~ and interests it oppos it_opposes. 
The poor are always considered as blest in the 
New Testament, yet the Socialists want to abolish 
poverty ; “it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God,” yet the Socialists want to 
make the poor rich. Jesus Himself was content to 
be a poor carpenter, and did not attempt to be a 
revolutionary trade unionist. Christ was crucified, 
unresisting, by an aristocratic State; he did not 
attempt to overthrow it, yet the ‘“Christian”’ 
Socialists resist the far less cruel oppression of 
modern society. Christ says, ‘“Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
Is not the life more than the meat, and the body 
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more than the raiment ?”” The Socialist, whose aspi- ; 
ration is at any price to better the meat and drink 
of the masses, cannot claim to have Christ on his 
side. Why, Christianity rejoices that the world is 
full of trials and the lot hard, for it is in the world 
that men may prove themselves worthy of heaven ! 
It is only disaster that calls forth heroism, and it 
is only a world of difficult conditions that can be 
a test of fortitude. The Christian Socialist does 
not tell his followers to make the most of this life 
as it is, and let its hardships prove them worthy 
of a life to come; he tells them that this life is 
intolerable, and they must therefore try to make 
a heaven on earth in its place. 

Such were the thoughts that forced themselves 
to my notice when I began to look into Socialism, 
and not merely, with eyes of admiration, at it. 
I saw as much of worldliness, of violence, and of | 
greed in Socialism as I saw in any “ism.” And 
I saw it as yet in the theory more than in the 
practice. Whereas I had found the ideals of some 
creeds to be respectable, I found the very ideals 
of Socialism to be ridiculous, for they presupposed 
it possible to acclimatise heaven in a world boiling 
with violent impulses. I could admire a man who 
looked for perfection in a future life, in a world 
beyond, but a man who preached heaven on earth 
was to me now, either a madman, a greedy im- 
postor, or a man who would shortly change his 
mind—a lunatic, a lover, or a poet. 
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Now to return to my Utopian play, from which 
the author, if nobody else, is learning a good 
lesson, our actor, who is making an apology for 
the inner twentieth-century play which has so dis- 
gusted the audience, finds that he, like his fellows, 
cannot help adopting the attitude of a reformer. 
Indeed, there is much to reform in this Utopia, 
and there will be in any “ Happy Land” of the 
future. He rebukes the Utopian for uprooting 
nettles, saying that, by resisting them and teaching 
them resistance, he prevents them learning that 
civility which Jesus Christ taught to Man. I had, 
you perceive, left my original idealistic position 
as untenable—I had been driven out of it by a 
heavy fire of explosive absurdities, hurled upon 
me by artillery which was once in my own posses- 
sion but had now been captured by the enemy. 
After this it did not take long utterly to defeat 
me. 

The end came with an agonised soliloquy. 
When I started writing the play, I considered all 
soliloquy cowardice, a mean way of evading the 
difficulty of making men express themselves in 
action or in dialogue. I decided I would have 
no soliloquising. I would never have descended 
to it except in the utmost distress. The distress 
came. I had made these Utopian puppets of 
mine “go on like sticks” as long as I could con- 
trol them: one of them would stand it no longer, 
he became a man, he was determined to be brave 
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and face the inevitable. He threw off my control 
and spoke a soliloquy. ‘What is the good,” he 
cried, “of this Utopia? With all our reforms, 
we have not been able to abolish the two worst 
difficulties Man has to face. People speak of 
eternal betterment: are we certain it is eternal ? 
Who knows? The Age of Ice may gradually 
creep back on us. European may change into 


Esquimaux, and Esquimaux may be changed for | 


seal, seal for fish, and finally the fishes may 
relapse into protozoan cells. Evolution may at 
any time stop and retrace her steps! 

‘Who knows how long the Deity will stay 
addicted to a fondness for humanity? Perhaps 
God is not on our side, perhaps He is indifferent, 
perhaps He is even opposed to us. The light of 
this world will in time go out ; we cannot re-trim 
the lamps of heaven. How can we face the 
gloomy nocturns of eternity? With all our 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, we shall be no 
better than the glow-worm, who may have a dim 
light of his own making before he must die and 
leave it shattered in the dust. Why, even now, 
the lovely planet Venus, whom men of all time 
have invested with the power to radiate a flame 
and passion of her own, is grown cooler, and 


must borrow from the sun the carmine to paint 


her glowing cheeks! And the Moon, our child, 

a corpse already, but our next-of-kin and our 

neighbour in the loneliness of space, is going daily 
L 


a 
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from us: Diana is off a-hunting in the dark— 
what will become of us? The poor old Earth, 
once full of fire and brightness, is now slow and 
shrunken, and we, its parasites, with all our 
Utopian devices, dare only glance at the future’s 
feet—we dare not look the future in the face. 
When we turn to astronomy we are confounded. 
It is in vain that Man with Herculean strength 
has put Phoebus in the balance, weighed the stars, 
and piled Pelion on Ossa, hoping in his giant 
brain to reach the heights of Olympus by a sum. 
In vain has Man fought with Jupiter—the thunder- 
bolt of Doubt has smitten, and he is hurled to the 
depths of Tartarus. Like Ixion, having essayed 
the worth of Juno’s heavenly smile, he is now con- 
demned to groan on the wheel of the Universe. 
What have we gained by our intellect ?—-what have 
we gained but despair from our pillage of the 
skies? When the great Newton likened himself, 
with his discovery, to a child picking up a pebble 
from the margin of the ocean, he only spoke but 
half the truth; that pebble, small as it was, has 
sufficed to crush the child beneath it, like A®tna 
piled on Enceladus. Small as it was, that pebble 
has made a Sisyphus of us all as long as we live. 
“T think Man was better off before he knew so 
much. In Egypt of old time, Man thought the 
sky was a face, the sun one eye, the moon the 
other, No doubt it occasionally tipped him a 
kindly wink. Which one of our Utopian scientists 
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is on such familiar terms with Infinity? There 
was a time when Man thought the heavens a cow, 
whose calf was Ré, the daily new-born sun. It 
was better to live in those days. Nowadays we 
dread there is no regeneration for our sun; a 
beetle-mite, beyond our naked vision, or even 
a plant invisible to that beetle-mite, may grow and 
may glory in increasing strength, but the sun is 
dying, he grows weaker and weaker every hour, 
until finally strange birds and beasts will claim 
the salamanders’ home of fire, and brood in dark- 
ness on the solar ashes. What will happen to us 
then? Each of the younger globes, with their 
peculiar variants, will give birth to special crea- 
tures of their own liking. I doubt if Man will 
elsewhere find a living when the solar fire is 
turned to stone. 

“It might be more profitable to us if we were 
to stop fussing about our little earthly concerns, 
and to try to teach the sun economy. Look at his 
wild extravagance ; he at least is no Puritan. All 
day, nay more, all night, the spendthrift ball goes 
tossing his golden purse about the void. He will 
soon be bankrupt. Where shall we, his servants, 
find another master? We are so small and short- 
lived we can affect, at times, not to notice these 
things. We can pretend, because we did not see 
it with the same eyes, that we do not know the 
sun of full-blown Babylon was larger and brighter 
than the orb that shines upon our modern cities. 
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The mole does not know his relationship to the 
mountain—does not know how time has brought 
his native mead from the mountain top down to 
the valley ; nor can we, with our tiny eyes, watch 
the shrinkage of the sun, We are too small, but 
when we become gigantic and think, we see our 
fate before us, 

“ Our very bigness is a torture tous. Our earthly 
term of life becomes a prison. A score of earthly 
epochs makes a span in the age of the heavens ; 
an era in a star sees planet after planet go old and 
blind—three score years and ten give us but time 
for one tear, and that one cramped. The Deity 
seems jealous, seems true to His Hebrew origin. 
He creates an Unknown and Man inquisitive, only 
to demand Man’s life after a space—His pound of 
flesh. Tantalus in hell is spoilt and indulged in 
comparison with us—at least he sees the fruit and 
feeds his eyes; Man has to long for unseen fruit— 
fruit not forbidden, but hid away. Our fate is 
curious ignorance, increasing as our intelligence 
increases; the more we discover, the more we 
doubt. We know a tremendous amount of what 
goes round the sun, but who’s to tell what the sun 
goes round ?” 

Now this soliloquiser of mine, if he had been 
able to stop here, would have shed rather a fine 
light on Utopian philosophy, for a noble and 
resigned pessimism can hardly fail to be impres- 
sive. But he would not rest content with pessimism, 
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and no healthy man ever will. It is an ancient 
truth that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and if Man cannot find in what he sees 
around him the foundation of a brilliant optimism, 
he will at once set to work to construct one, 
however ethereal, out of his imagination. If my 
Utopians had proved themselves above this weak- 
ness, and had allowed themselves to be depicted 
holding out, as an entire society, with one uncon- 
querable soul, against the power of darkness, they 
would in this respect, if in this respect alone, have 
shown themselves to be a true step in advance 
of the Man of the present day whose right to exist 
they challenged. But I did not dare sacrifice this 
important element of eternal hope, as | had sacri- 
ficed such details as. baldness and fatness and 
shaving. If I had done so, my Utopians would 
have exchanged the characteristics of Utopians for 
those of angels. I could afford to let them grow 
beards, but not wings. 

The soliloquiser, then, had to console himself 
for the inevitable destruction which he saw lying 
in wait for his heaven on earth. He could only 
do it in two ways: the first was by impressing on 
himself that the whole of Humanity of the past, 
the present, and the future—not merely that little 
part which called itself Utopia—was one organic 
whole, and, as such, all but almighty, as past 
deeds had proved; the second, that if, after all, 
the world as he knew it—earth, sun, and moon— 
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were to perish, and along with it Utopia and all its — 
serenity, he could at least hope that a better, even | 
a perfect, Utopia might be born in a new region. 
This was my surrender, for these two points, the 
inevitable continuity and justly slow development 
of Society and the recognition that life in this 
world must necessarily be imperfect, are just the 
fundamental principles of our present life—anti- 
socialistic and non-Utopian, if I may use such a 
mongrel of a word. 

“Ah,” he cries exulting, ‘I am small, | am 
insignificant ; yet a little thing can weep, so why 
not laugh? I was talking of Man as if Humanity 
were concentrated in my little self. I am only 
a single human cell. Utopia is also small, but 
Man with a capital M is immense, he has done 
enormous things, The years of his life are 
unnumbered. What need is there for me to 
rack myself, if that is the only way I can make 
myself big? Why try to make myself out an 
Atlas, and writhe at the weight of heaven with its 
mysteries, when that weight is not really on my 
back at all? I have my microscopic work in the 
world; it is not my business to take charge of 
Infinity. If Humanity as a whole likes to shoulder 
the burden, let Humanity ; for the men of all the 
ages can keep themselves company to ward off 
the horror of loneliness. Humanity is hydra- 
headed, and will not easily be defeated. Humanity 
has bravely nailed the flag of reason to the mast, 
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_ but one weak man, like myself, is justified in 
. Saving his intellectual life. Humanity, which has 
-invented seven-league boots and lion’s wings, 
- grows stronger at the same time as older. But 
, this is not the case with me. Did Jericho sur- 
render to a gnat? 
_ . “Man, as an organic whole, has worked miracles 
and wonders in the past, and may in the future 
tame the stars, may drive in chariots drawn by 
harnessed constellations, and raise the dust on 
the Milky Way. Man may cultivate the heavens 
, with the Plough, may stamp his image on a 
| celestial coinage of lunar silver and solar gold; 
| give Woman the crown of Ariadne, make Sirius 
,her lap-dog and Space her glass, and set his 
_children playing in the toy-shop of the Zodiac 
under the careful eyes of Argus. Man, as each 
| Cluster of suns goes out, may find a means of 
_relighting them; one mannikin like me is great 
_enough if he but keep a light in his countenance. 
_ Man may uphold the heavens ; it is enough for me 
.if I can keep my spirits up. It is my advice to 
men to take shelter under Man, and not to try 
to think themselves mighty, even here in Utopia. 
For surely the power of Man lies in the fact that 
he is never perfect, but is improving ; our weak- 
ness in the fact that we think we are either perfect 
_or shortly about to be perfect. 

“ But supposing this Humanity of ours were to 
come to an end, is there nothing left to console 
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us? Supposing the earth were to roll back to 
the sun and be melted ; suppose she were turned 
back again to gas. What would happen then? 
Man would be mixed with granite and blood with 
stone, the very veins of adamant in the bosom of 
the earth would vaporise, all things would become 
equal, all impassioned flames. Is this not the 
grand Socialism? Is this not the apotheosis of 
Equality ? Let us go one step further even after 
this. Let the now old sun, with all his planets 
gathered close round his deathbed, be fallen upon 
by another orb, The impact is tremendous, yet 
it is almost sexual in its results. A fiery nebula 
is brought forth, and from it, as it cools, a new 
creation rises, phoenix-like, from the ashes of the 
old. It is possible our present system came into 
existence thus, and it is possible it may die after 
the same fashion. If this Utopia, which we must 
confess to be imperfect, dies such a death, then 
it may come to a new and better life in another 
world. Fire may breed the real Utopia!” 

This speech was for me the final renunciation 
| of my socialistic faith, My Socialism had Capi- 
| tulated, after withstanding a protracted siege, to 
| my common sense. My Socialism had fought 
_ gallantly, had made repeated sallies forth to meet 
the foe in the open plain, had perhaps only suffered 
defeat through over-much boldness in attack, but 
none the less was now biting the dust. The 
wound was in the breast, not in the back, and 
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there was no hope of flight or of life to fight 
another day. 

So much for my theoretical and emotional 
Socialism : it only remains now to watch the sur- 
render of the practical—a mere band of stragglers. 


CHAPTER VI 
‘NATURAL SOCIALISM 


Ir may with justice be said that this Socialism I 
demolish is a mere Aunt Sally Socialism of my 
own feeble engineering. If I had thought things 
out better, some might say, | could have imagined 
an Utopia of better quality. This may be the 
case, and for this reason I am anxious to examine 
a Socialism which is not of my own making. 
When a mere tadpole Socialist, | thought that 
one of the best things I could do for my deve- 
lopment would be to study one of the natural 
socialistic polities I heard advertised as already 
established on earth. I bought myself a hive of 
bees, and set to work to admire its wonderful 
system of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Here 
I had been led to expect an Utopia of Nature’s 
own making—perfect happiness, perfect unity, and 
perfect love. For a long time I did see all these 
things. I saw the bees as Virgil saw them—“ heroic 
scenes on a tiny scale, magnanimous leaders and 
a perfect system of manners, morality and social 
organisation” ; saw in them “ Communism in city, 


house, and young” ; and I enthusiastically prayed 
170 
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that Humanity might shortly attain the same per- 
fection. My eyes were soon, however, opened. 

What a Socialist chiefly hopes to gain by 
Socialism is freedom for the individual, a wider 
life for those of the common herd. Do we see 
this in Nature’s hive-Utopia? Not a trace of it. 
Does the State serve the individual? No. The 
individual slaves for the State. A worker-bee can 
live for more than a year, but in the summer she 
is driven by the State to work herself to death in 
a few weeks—this despite the fact that the hive is 
a republic, for the queen, though she bears the 
name of queen, is nothing more than a figure- 
head of a president; she is led about the hive, 
fed richly or poorly as Nature desires it, and 
forced to do her duty; if she becomes old or 
incapacitated, she is smothered and superseded. 
“This mother bee or queen is the only fully- 
developed female in the hive, and her only busi- 
ness in life is to lay the eggs from which the other 
bees are hatched and reared. Therefore the name 
queen is a misnomer. She is at most times of 
the year the hardest worked member of this 
community of world-wide samples of industry.”’— 
(Article on the Bee in Green and Young’s Eney- 
clopedia of Agriculture.) 

Even the queen or president lives a restricted 
life, her brain is decreased in the same proportion 
as her reproductive powers are increased ; more- 
over, she must renounce all the joys of the outer 
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world to live in the continual darkness of the 
city ; in four or five years she may only see the 
light of day for a paltry half-dozen hours. The 
workers, the real sovereign people, are no better 
off ; each of them has the organs of maternity, yet 
only one individual out of a hundred cities ever 
experiences the joy of motherhood. In exchange 
for motherly love, each is armed with a hateful 
sting ; and so fierce are these little Utopians that, 
even when they have already left their stings in 
the enemy, they will continue the attack disarmed. 
When the State sends out a regiment of these 
Amazons to battle—for much to my disgust I very 
soon saw that peace had no place in bee-socialism 
—it is under the cruellest law: she who takes the 
sword must perish with her sword; the sting, and 
along with it the virgin’s vitals, more often than 
not, stays on the battlefield ; the bravest of these 
Spartan insects comes home neither on her shield 
nor with it, but is doomed to die unpitied. The 
queen, fertile though she be, is imprisoned in the 
close convent of the hive, and the workers, slaves 
to chastity, are bound to endless toil and war in 
the world. This is Nature’s best attempt, as far as 
we know, at realisation of socialistic ideals ! 

Our ideas of bees are too apt to be dazzled by 
the glare of sunny days, and to be stupefied by the 
scent of summer flowers, but things are not what 
they seem. The bee is not an angel crowned 
with gold, but a poor slave to earthly troubles. 
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Her happiness and unhappiness do not seem to 
differ from our own. No one gives her her daily 
bread ; she has to wear her wings away to fetch 
it. Look at that great boisterous drone! He at 
least is happy. He is as fat as a banker, and has 
great, greedy eyes! Yes, he may be happy if he 
is ignorant, and if he likes idleness. But the fact 
of the matter is that he is condemned. When 
the great clock of the season sounds a certain 
hour, he will be hustled off to execution by female 
officers of State. They will not kill him honour- 
ably with the sword, nor has he any weapon to 
use in self-defence ; he will be put out of the way 
ignominiously as an enemy of society. His wings 
will be bitten off, his antennz removed ; he will 
be bereft of his legs; he will be treated in much 
the same way as are human prisoners who are 
deprived of their liberty; finally, he will be killed. 
This is one of the outstanding features of Nature’s 
Utopia. ; 
And what has become of male delight in love in 
this society? Surely if the drone has to suffer so 
much, he will at least have enjoyed romantic 
wooings. Love makes up for much unkindness. 
There again Socialism, with its pet science, 


| Eugenics, has him in its grip. Only one in some 





hundreds of males ever feels the supreme thrill 
of successful love-making. It is a law of the 
State that only the most brutally strong of the 
regiments of drones shall possess the queen, It 
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is decided by a race. The queen flies up in the 
air followed by her band of lovers ; she continues 
flying until she is caught by the strongest, and he 
has the honour of perishing on his wedding day, 
instead of a few weeks later with his brothers. 
This is a fine example of State-worship and applied 
eugenics, Several hundred Romeos to each 
single Juliet! 

The male portion at least of Humanity must 
tremble at the advance of Socialism, Idealist 
Socialism, breeder of pure human stock, has no 
use in the long run for the male beyond his 
sexual uses, which, as every stock-breeder knows, 
can be so very easily limited; the male is too 
individualistic, too ready to quarrel, too anxious 
to compete and excel over his brothers, only 
useful in war, which to the Socialist, as to most 
stock-breeders, is a thing of the past. Under 
Socialism the “monstrous regiment of women” 
will be established, and the soul of man must 
be minimised. 

Anyone who knows anything about bees must 
take a grave view of woman’s unconsciously 
socialistic agitation for the suffrage, for it is in the 
hive that we see the fair sex in its element. It 
would be hard to describe the thoughts which 
must, perforce, rush through the brain of any 
man when he for the first time knowingly sees 
the little female worker bee fall upon and conquer 
the drone—her whilom lord and master. It is 
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a gruesome, awe-inspiring sight, hurling the mind 
deep into the future’s abyss. Up to the present 
the government of Humanity has been entrusted 
to the male, and this must have been once the 
case in the bee world; but it seems that soon we 
may go the way of the bee, and that man may in 
time find himself in the position of the unhappy 
drone. Socialism, however unwillingly, confronts us 
with the terrible Sphinx-like cynicism of the eternal 
feminine. There is no hiding the fact, if war and 
competition ever yield to weakness, then Women 
will take their place of honour. In the most for- 
ward countries the glorious, boastful plumage of the 
male is already plucked away. It is true, man 
has not everywhere succumbed so hopelessly. In 
the East, for example, a very ordinary man will 
still defy two wives, a bold man three or four, 
a great potentate or statesman as many as a 
hundred ; but as a general rule the modern man 
has only one, and it seems only a question of 
time how long he will be able to resist the 
threatening Socialist-eugenic system of masculine 
minority and feminine supremacy. Heaven save 
us men from ideal Socialism ! 

But there is no need to plunge into the misty 
future to learn a horror of Socialism. Let us 
return to the hives. One would have imagined 
| that these democratic cities, even if they were 
compelled to fight in self-defence against the 
stranger, would at least avoid war amongst them- 
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selves. This is not the case. No sooner has the 
flow of the year’s honey ceased to be abundant 
than the strong cities send spies to find out the 
weak ones. A great army awaits the news of their 
discoveries, and then sets out to attack whichever 
is the weakest of the sister democracies. The 
war is short and sharp: in most cases the weaker 
city is robbed of its wealth and annihilated. Thus 
we see armaments at work in a State which is 
many times more socialistic than any which man- 
kind of the present day can foresee itself attaining. 
A merciless conduct of peace and warfare is one 
of the main features of Nature’s prime manifesta- 
tion of Communism. 

And what do we see of fraternal love in Nature’s 
pattern republic? An aged bee comes home laden 
with riches for the city’s treasury. She is weak, 
and falls into the grass at the very entrance of the 
hive. She struggles violently to rise, she climbs 
the tall blades that reach almost the gate, but her 
wings are worn out, and she falls to the ground 
a hundred times. Evening comes on with chilly 
dew; she becomes numbed. Now is the time 
for her sisters to come forth from the city and 
save her life! But they care not for her; the 
State is too powerful and too selfish to care for 
one citizen. Next morning if her body, worn out 
in patriotic service, escapes nocturnal toads, it is 
carried away and devoured by wasps. 

I have often noticed that after a heavy shower 
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of rain, especially if the hive has been recently 
painted, some of the little Socialists are apt to 
tumble on to their backs and get stuck by their 
wings on the alighting board. I have watched a 
long time for the rescue-party to come out and 
save their lives. It is at the very gates of the city 
and in the midst of the highway, but everyone is 
too busy with affairs of State to think about the 
duties of a greater unselfishness. The citizens 
struggle for hours, and finally perish unheeded 
amid the busy traffic. In our present imperfect 
human life, unsocialistic as it is, there is often a 
Good Samaritan ; in apiarian Socialism everyone 
passes heedlessly by the sufferer. The conclusion 
to which one is forced is that the Community, in 
proportion as it receives the devotion of the indi- 
vidual and absorbs his life, tends to become selfish 
and unmerciful towards him, Heaven save us all 
from Socialism ! 

It may be argued that this devotion of the indi- 
vidual to the State is a new and greater source of 
| happiness to him, and moreover that it is certainly 
(to the benefit of the race. I would deny the 
strength of either argument. In the first place, 
\socialistic devotion only takes the place of other 
| devotions—devotion to family, devotion to religion, 
jor devotion to any of the thousand other indi- 
|vidualistic interests. It would be impossible to 
prove that it exceeds these, for will not a man, 
(however conservative he may be, even now die 
M 
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voluntarily for the sake of such things? A bee 
does no more. How, then, can it be argued that 
a socialistic bee is happier than an unsocialistic 
man in such respects. When a big ship goes 
down, hundreds of men devote themselves to a 
voluntary death in order to save women ; million- 
aires decide to drown along with trade-unionists, 
and one is not more heroic than the other. This 
self-devotion, which is really nothing more than a 
predominance of race self-preservation over indivi- 
dual self-preservation, is always with us ; we need 
not become Socialists to possess it. In this respect 
Socialism only differs from “ unsocialism ” by ex- 
aggerating self-negation till it becomes a new and 
greater selfishness than ever before existed—an 
apotheosis of individualism. The due quantity of 
Socialism, unselfishness, or race self-preservation, 
whichever we care to call it, which is a part of 
every man, especially revolts against this exag- 
gerated individualism ; the moderated Socialism 
dwelling in the hearts of all well-balanced men 
supplies them with the main reason why they will 
not accept exaggerated Socialism, however much 
that Socialism may tempt them to individual resig- 
nation and intellectual indolence. 

In the second place, it is quite evident where 
Socialism has led the honey-bee: instead of to 
heaven, to exploitation by other less self-satisfied 
and less resigned forms of life. The result of the 
bees’ semi-rejection of force as a means of existence 
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(I say semi-rejection because, as I have already 
pointed out, even the virtuous bee has found it 
impossible to do more than to replace a nobler 
war by a meaner kind) is slavery to man, a collapse 
to equality with the other domestic animals, With 
this collapse has come that inevitable liability to 
terrible diseases which is one of the concomitants 
of domestication, and to such a degree that, to 
take modern England as our example, the race 
has been decimated by foul-brood and Isle of 
Wight disease. More than this, scores of colonies 
perish of hunger every winter on account of man’s 
robbery and mismanagement; whilst scores of 
scores are enfeebled by artificial feeding on un- 
wholesome syrups and candies. The bees’ cheap 
craving for Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality has 
led them to the most abject slavery, and may lead 
them in the far future, if they do not mend their 
ways, to extermination or, worse still, utter de- 
generation. We must bear in mind that the same 
might easily happen to civilised man; for it is 
no longer possible to ignore, after the fashion of 
Aristotle, the intimate connection between things 
natural and things human. No true distinction 


can be made. What is human is natural, and what 


is artificial is still natural, since everything that 
has existence has it primarily at the hands of 
Nature. Conservatism and Socialism are as natural 
and of the same biological interest as protective 
colouration and parthenogenesis. Man, like other 
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beasts, | has won his. place..in the universe by the 
arts of war and competition ; if he turns to softer 
living, ‘he “may lose it to another and more vital 
race. We have no need to fear lions; but there 
is such a thing as the Yellow Peril, and there may 
be other coloured perils in wait for us. We are 
dealing with a future so remote that it might con- 
tain anything. Yet it is just in dealing with this 
remote future that Socialism fails. Socialists 
imagine that they possess greater mental powers, 
statesmanship, and foresight than other men—Con- 
servatives, for example—because they can go closely 
into the details of a future state. I doubt their 
superiority. It is comparatively easy to invent a 
future, and the Socialist does it; but he cannot 
see the future of that future: it is the quality for 
taking thought not so much for the morrow as for 
the morrows after the morrow which is the real 
basis of the Conservative balance of mind. Social- 
ists are fond of saying that the weakness of Con- 
servatism lies in its lack of ideals, On the contrary, 
it is the strength of Conservatism which lies in its 
lack of ideals. Conservatism is one of the only 
creeds which refuses to be blinded by a mist of 
impossibilities ; it is calm, mathematical, and scien- 
tific ; it will not jump to conclusions, It builds 
its house with deliberation on the rock, while 
Socialism rushes for its foundation to the sand. 
Conservatism is the home of all those who have 
profited by experience, of all those who have been 
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once bitten and are twice shy, of the burnt children 
who dread the fire, of those who have learnt to 
look before they leap, and who, having lost many 
birds in bushes, hold tight to the bird in the hand. 
A Socialist friend assures me that Conservatism, as 
opposed to Socialism, means enervation and old 
-age, whilst all that is socialistic is vigorous and 
full of vitality. He says that desire to change is 
natural and decisive, and that men will take great 
risks to invent new and better devices. He is 
partly right, but he misunderstands Conservatism 
if he thinks it is not progressive. Conservatism, a 
natural phenomenon, stands for that steady progress 
which is true advancement, as opposed to that 
headlong progress which experience has taught is 
likely to land its votaries in the ditch. He forgets 
that successful inventors are always of patient, 
conservative temperament ; they always make their 
experiments iz corpore vili—the surgeon on a dog 
or dead body, the engineer on a model, the sculptor 
in clay. The greatest vigour is bred by patience. 
The Socialist, it seems to me, would have us cut 
off our living noses to show we are full of vitality ; 
but if tests of vitality are to be after this fashion, 
the suicidal maniac is the most vital man alive. 
Nor is Conservatism an essentially cold and cruel 
faith, as it is too often represented by Socialists to 
be. Conservatism has never submitted itself to 
the /aisser faire political doctrines, in which Liberal- 
ism used till quite lately to delight. In its activity 
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it somewhat resembles Socialism, which Herbert 
Spencer, knowing that Conservatism rarely repu- 
diated but rather professed all that was profitable 
and practicable in purely national development, 
characterised and disliked as the New Toryism. 
Conservatism can lay claim to a large share in 
the foundation of Poor Law legislation, which was 
up to date, even advanced, in its time; and, as 
an essentially Church-respecting policy, has always 
and undeniably shown sympathy, whether genuine 
or not, for the poor. It has never been willing to 
abandon them to the laws of supply and demand. 
Its present policy of Tariff Reform aims, amongst 
other things it is true, at a regulation by the State 
of that instability of trade which is so dangerous 
to those who are dependent on commercial pros- 
perity for their living, and have their being on the 
verge of the precipice of unemployment ; while its 
Land Policy, offering actual ownerships to small 
holders instead of mere tenancy at the unfeeling | 
hands of the County Councils, is infinitely more 
liberal and progressive than anything the Liberals 
have ventured to offer. There is, however, an 
important anti-Socialist side to Conservatism, and 
it is best seen in the writings of Burke, the founder 
of modern Conservatism. It is born of the French 
Revolution—not of its success, but of its failure. 
Burke, being a student of history, knew full well 
that the French were going too fast. He was a 
lover of liberty, but he knew that reckless haste 
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would only lead to despotic government; and it 
did. France asked for the millennium, and got 
Napoleon. The Conservatives now stand for 
caution in change, lest socialistic agitation against 
present day aristocracy lead to nothing, or to 
something worse. 

Socialism is more retrograde than Conservatism. 
The force of socialistic preaching lies in the pro- 
mise of attainment of happiness for all in the near 
future ; that once attained, it is at a loss to proceed. 
The Socialist is the most retrograde and unintel- 
lectual of men, for he imagines all will be well 
“when the Revolution comes,’ &c. Even the 
Conservative goes further. He says, when the 
Revolution has come, what are we going to do 
then ; men will still be much the same—there will 
still be Conservatives, even in Utopia! You will 
never be rid of us. The Conservatives contem- 
plate the genuine problems of life—Why are 
many men always discontented and anxious to 
progress? Why is perfection unattainable ? What 
is beyond this earthly life? He cannot help 
smiling at the Socialist who thinks he is going to 
remould creation by raising wages and damning 
dukes. | 

Some may think I am too ready to bless Con- 
servatism, which, after all, like Socialism, is merely 
an ordinary branch of selfish party-politics. Why 
should I allow such depth to one band of mere 
party politicians if I deny it to another, My 
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answer is, that it is not the intellects of the Con- 
servative party politicians that I have come to 
admire, but rather the solid mass of human expe- 
rience which is gathered up under the name of 
Conservatism, and which might be called Natural 
Conservatism. It is not easy to explain exactly 
what I mean. Pliny was, I believe, aware of the 
greater prosperity of a crop which succeeded a 
leguminous crop, but he did not know the reason 
of it, and had no idea of the nitrogen-storing 
properties of leguminous plants, Ignorant farmers 
in all ages have performed certain field operations 
for which agricultural chemistry has now found 
scientific reasons. They were dull men, but had 
learnt what was best, simply by the long experi- 
ence of ages, handed down by tradition. And in 
every branch of human knowledge the same thing 
is at work. The spirit of the past is always 
alive, filling us with unconscious knowledge; it is 
active in all men; even the most revolutionary 
Socialist cannot be without it, for it dwells in the 
very marrow of his bones: when he _buys.anew 
pair of boots he buys them from a firm tm__which 
has supplied him with good boots in ‘the past past ; “he 
cannot help it, being” naturally... Conservative : in 
animals we call | this conservative € spirit. by the t name 
of Instinct. rere 

But the Conservative is he who worships it 
before other gods, and looks to it for guidance ; 
he will do nothing without consulting it, nor did his 
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forefathers, nor will his descendants. It is a grand 
thing, for the strength of their ancestors gives 
men more power than they would ever have 
accumulated in their own paltry three score years 
and ten. It is a variety of capitalism which saves 
up brains instead of money. It brings a larger 
_ consciousness to life, the sum of countless genera- 
tions, and the truer Socialism called aristocracy, 
which is engendered by this continuity of con- 
sciousness is infinitely more potent than that 
which is born of the paltry fidgetting of a single 
generation, 

But to return to bees, I am afraid some people, 
considering bees to be creatures of a low order 
and of low intellect, who have never been through 
the many successive stages of social evolution 
through which man has already gone, and unfit 
on that account to be held up to man as an 
example of his possible future, may object to 
my analogy between the Bee-Utopia and human 
Utopianism. A little study will soon bring dis- 
illusionment. The bee has the most respectable 
ancestry, and, if not actually descended from Adam 
and Eve, can at least claim descent from the 
original protoplasm which at present is the more 
fashionable starting-point for Society. 

In order to illustrate the evolution of the 
domestic bee, there is no need to go back further 
than the Prosopis, who stands in the same relation- 
ship to our domestic bee as the cave-dweller to 
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the modern man. The Prosopis is terribly poor 
and ill-clad. She has no pollen-basket in which to 
carry provisions to the store-house, but has to use 
her mouth for the purpose. She cannot produce 
wax, and, being a bad architect, makes her dwell- 
ing in soft berries. She is also a lonely creature, 
and, after laying her eggs, dies a solitary death. 

Next comes, but not until there has been 
much long-drawn experiment and invention, the 
Xylocopz. In them may be seen the seeds of 
gregarious living. Just as men must have first 
assembled themselves together in times of special 
stress and for mutual protection, so a Xylocopa 
Cyanescens seeks company at the approach of 
winter, the better to defend itself against the cold. 
This habit is exceptional among the Xylocope, 
but among the Ceratine, a near relation, it has 
developed into a custom. 

After this we have the Dasypodz, who associate 
with one another, like men in primitive villages, in 
order that each one may raise its own young, but 
not with any strict rules of law and order. The 
village contains merely a mob of independent 
individuals. The next step is the Panurgi, each 
of which lives an independent life, raising its own 
progeny and building its own house ; but there is 
a public highway and a city gate, which is a sign 
that the citizens are forming a corporation. 

After this the Middle Ages. The city of the 
bumble-bee is small and comparatively simple, 
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but it contains an organised community. The 
inhabitants are coarse and not over law-abiding, 
yet they are certainly citizens of no mean city. 
They are subject to a sovereign without whose 
governance their State would be impotent. The 
queen is distinctly a mighty :ruler, who has 
. founded the city by her own greatness: she is no 
mere president, like the “queen” of our domestic 
hives, who is, as it were, elected by the people and 
can be deposed at will. 

We cannot proceed further than this with 
our comparison between men and bees, for it is 
somewhere about this point that the most advanced 
of human polities must take its place. Who is to 
say which is the most advanced? It would be 
hard to assume such a critical attitude towards 
~ one’s own times, of which oneself is a child, as to 
pronounce judgment upon them. There are so 
many stages between the bumble-bees and the so- 
called honey-bees of our hives. There are the 
Meliponitz, whose males are not entirely idle but 
secrete wax, and who use doors to exclude the 
cold and curtains to admit the summer air, yet 
whose prosperity is never that of the honey-bee, 
when the latter is undomesticated. And in addition 
there are many kinds of honey-bees—Carniolan, 
Italian, Black British, and many others, each of 
which has its distinctive characteristics. Thus it 
would be impossible amidst such complications to 
make the comparison exact ; which, however, is of 
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no importance since it is not my object to compare 
the details of human with apiarian progress, though 
that no doubt would make an interesting study. I 
only desire to show where a tendency to pro- 
gress along socialistic lines has led such a highly 
developed creature as the bee. It is undoubtedly 
true that mankind has progressed to some extent 
along these same lines and to his benefit, but I do 
not see that it is inevitable or even desirable that he 
should continue doing so. He has sufficient fore- 
sight to see danger in the path, and, to tell the 
truth, it is not very difficult to discern. It is only 
necessary to study the example which buzzes 
beneath his very nose. Whereas the bees are now 
slaves through their socialistic craving, Man, who 
has moderated his desire for such things, is master 
of the earth. He has devoted himself to power 
rather than to comfort; when he feels com- 
munistic he turns to armies rather than to frater- 
nities; and this is the reason for his prosperity. 
When he has been mighty it has been to do 
violence, and his love of his neighbour makes only 
for an offensive and defensive alliance. While he 
has co-operated up to the danger-point, he has 
declined to reject competition, for he knows it is 
that, and that only, which can keep the individuals, 
the units of Society, and through them Society 
itself, progressive as well in mind as body. His 
peace is as strenuous as his warfare. Without a_ 
doubt he has won his place as the fiercest of the 
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animals. He is the king of beasts, because he is 
stronger than the lion. The bee, on the other 
hand, has sought sweetness and found slavery. 
There is a continual temptation before Huma- 
nity to lay down the arms which have brought 
elevation above weaker forms of life, and to seek 
repose after victory. May be the temptation will 
be resisted, may be it will not. Destiny is an 
uncommunicative mistress. But if Humanity 


yields, the inevitable fate of luxury and effeminacy 


is at hand, the fate that befell Macedon and Rome. 
If only half Humanity yields, the other half will 
fall upon it and become its master; if only a 
nation, it alone will be destroyed; but if the 


whole, then a new and fiercer race will rise, or 


descend, to dominate the earth. Thisis the lesson 
that bee-Socialism has to teach us, and, if we are 
wise, we Shall beware of letting the individual 
merge himself into State to such an extent that he 
loses his power of developing the supreme means 
by which a man can benefit his fellow-men, his 
personal individuality. 

Bernard Shaw says, in an Epistle Dedicatory 
to Arthur Bingham Walkley: ‘I do not guarantee 
the Englishman against being, like the bee, smoked 
out and unloaded of his honey by beings inferior 
to himself in simple acquisitiveness, combativeness, 
and fecundity, but superior to him in imagination 
and cunning.” Will he guarantee the Socialist 
against the same risk? Shaw has a queer way 
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of looking at things if he considers the unobtrusive 
bee more combative and more acquisitive than 
Man, the conqueror of earth, air, fire, and water, 
but that is beside the point; the question is 
whether the Socialism_of.the idealists could hold 
its “place. in the world, even if by some great_ force 
it were “once” established. ~ Surely ‘facts - ‘point the 
other way. “Socialism stands for repose and weak- 
ness. It forgets. that out of the > strong alone comes 
forth sweetness—that only the braye..deserve | ‘the 
fair. The bees have sought to get honey “by 
smallness and insignificance, they have found thin 
syrup and Isle of Wight disease. Man _ has 
sought, we cannot deny it, with fire and the sword, 
and has got all the nectar the earth has to offer. 
We admire the industry of the hive, but, if we 
were to consider Humanity with all its thousands 
of marvellous activities before we bestowed our 
admiration, we would incline to apply the term 
lazy, instead of busy, to the bee. The bee is 
busy compared with the toad, but is a slug com- 
pared with Man. 

It goes without saying that there are number- 
less natural Socialisms besides those of Man and 
the Bee. They range from the lowest forms to 
the highest, and from the rookery to the pack of 
wolves, each of them illustrating to the over- 
zealous reformer how cruelly commonplace are 
the limits and principles of social development. 
Socialists are often of opinion that their creed is 
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young and original, filled with a new spirit, and 
bound to carry all that is old before it. Surely 
there is no greater fallacy. Socialism is an old 
thing under the sun. In the words of Karl Marx 
himself, “ There never was a political movement 
which was not a social movement at the same 
time.” Even the protozoa—organisms in which 
each individual is a single cell—the first living 
things, were Socialists of a kind, and hastily formed 
themselves into loose communities. Here at the 
beginning of life we have Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality. The next step leads to the Metazoa, 
who saw the advantage of combining after the 
socialistic or capitalistic fashion, whichever you 
care to call it, to form one larger individual out 
of many smaller ones. Each step is more and 
more individualistic—that is to say, many small 
individuals combine to make one big one. The 
sponge, more individualistic, by having a larger 
personality, than the protozdon, is more social- 
istic still. And so on, until we come to the 
capitalist himself, who, though it may sound con- 
tradictory, is in reality the world’s arch-socialist. 
The capitalist is an embodiment of the idea that 
one man is too small by himself: he adds men 
to himself, and becomes a master and magnate, 
a human socialism. 

Ever since the world began, the same process 
has been in evidence ; Socialism has always pro- 
duced individualism. As Oscar Wilde says in his 
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Soul of Man under Socialism: “ Socialism will be 
of value simply because it. will.lead. to. individu- 
alism.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, less wisely but 
more rashly, endorses this opinion: “ Socialism is 
_ itself a theory of _individualism,.because. Socialists 
contend that only _ under Socialism | _will_men_be 
free.” 

“Wilde, being the essence of cleverness, could 
not help seeing that Socialism was its own nega- 
tion. If the process of socialisation is continued 
and socialistic States are realised, then there will 
be several large individual States instead of a 
multitude of small ones, as is at present the case. 
It only remains to unite all these Socialist States, 
and then there is one enormous individual instead 
of twenty or thirty. A somewhat dull and prosaic 
ending to a world of glorious variety and uncer- 
tainty! This is not idle speculation ; we have 
only to turn to the human body for an example 
of similar amalgamation. The human body is a 
combination of multitudes of cells who conceived 
that in combining they were going to form a 
socialistic state—greater efficiency, Liberty, Equa- 
lity, Fraternity ; the human individual, perhaps a 
capitalist, is the result. 

The conceit of so-called modern Socialism is 
its most remarkable attribute: Socialists have 
nothing ' new A eee eit of, their’ creed is not 

Se 
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also as self- -contradictory as all the other creeds 
put together™ “They call it Socialism, but itis in 
reality the purest essence of individualism. To 
return to bees for an example, the most remarkable 
fact of bee-association is the birth of what writers 


about bees call the “Spirit of the Hive,” and, of ! 
all the tyrants the earth has borne, the Spirit of the 


Hive shows itself the cruellest. In things human, 
likewise, reckless precipitation towards social per- 
fection has been rewarded with disappointment. 


When the French murdered their king | and \ 


queen, a they | were “going | to be all 


arose a néw “and” ‘greater tyranny ; ; “Terror. com- 
menced to t Teign. “The Ministers of Terror were 
Robespierre and his like, the men who correspond 
to our strike leaders ; and they continued to govern 
until the Spirit of Order, in the shape of Napoleon, 
rose again and assumed royalty. Human nature 
soon saw its mistake in hoping f for. immediate 
perfect freedom, a1 “and ‘welcomed with joy a ‘tule 
whith it knew v would be, though decidedly im- 
perfect, at Teast” as_ “improved _ as_the labour of 


countless ‘generations could make it. The attain- 





| ment of ‘this ‘Revolution, which had aimed at peace, A 
| goodwill, and heaven on earth, was merely more 
potent violence, ‘stri 





one) and_ “hellish. ‘discord. Thus 
it is that Socia Socialism can never kill Capitalism or 





aristocracy, | xy, but can an only a add to’ ‘their strength and 


prosperity. — 


N 
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It would be unnatural for Socialism to kill its 
own children; Socialism is the mother both of 
Capitalism and aristocracy. Every one knows that 
when men first felt the social call and _ gathered 
into” “communities, thinking» thereby “to increase 
their liberties, one_ of. the, first. changes. that™took 
place was the division. of labour. One man became 
entirely“ “hunter,- ~another.-entirely... a_shepherd, 
another a leather- -worker, and _so..on. This was 
the beginning of Capitalism, for i in time division of 
labour was, extended-until-it.was. necessary for one 
man to become entirely a money-lender and an- 
other a trader, ‘one entitelya—riiler. ‘and_another 
a servant, ~ With these facts in mind, Socialism finds 
itself on the horns..of a dilemma ; 3 either it must 
go on “eventually to form the greater j individual, the 
Socialist State, which flourishes i in proportion tovits 
absorption of the. “smaller ‘individual, or_it..must 
turn’ “back _and_ undo its work, right _ down.to. the 
division of Jabour “and | further, until it comes to 
the almost helpless” Mmultitudé“ of. insignificant ‘in- 
dividuals: »-Bither-cowrse is destructive to anything 
that might be called ideal in Socialism, and there- 
fore the only logical course open to Socialism is 
to cease claiming a separate existence apart from 
individualism. I am inclined to think this has 
already taken place—that there is no such thing as 
Socialism. I have spent much time looking for 
true Socialism, and I have not seen the slenderest 
manifestation of it, I have seen much patriotism, 
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much self-sacrifice, but such have always in- 
dignantly repudiated the name of Socialism. 


Whatever has gone under the name of Socialism 
| has or -Closer-examination, always ‘revealed: “itself 


to be violent, _and Seciitereseg not to be dis- 
tinguished from “other, “worldly policies. It would 
do my heart good ‘to throb to the tune of a Social- 
ism as the best Socialists would have it, full of 
love, yet actually existent. However despised the 


piping, and however few the dancers, were there 


- only a few score, I, for one, would rejoice to join 





the dance. But where, alas—South America not 
excepted—is there a piper who pipes not in vain? 
Socialism in Man, as well as in the rest of Nature, 
waves the red flag, shouts hatred, and harmony 
remains for ever unheeded. 


CHAPTER VII 
APPLIED SOCIALISM 


As I am writing, the thought flashes through my 
mind, that the will-o’-the-wisp definitions which 
hover round the word Socialism may be leading 
me into unsafe places. It is as well that this 
should be realised, even if it cannot be avoided. 
The main confusion, I think, arises because there 
are two chief varieties of Socialism abroad. The 
first is idealist Socialism, which is a doctrine 
worthy of considerable sympathy, on account of 
its exalted, if unattainable, aims; but this variety 
is not of much consequence by itself, for, like 
many other admirable doctrines, it is embraced 
only by an insignificant number of people, who 
live holy and hermit-like lives, leaving unto Cesar 
the things which bear Czsar’s image and super- 
scription, and caring little for the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. They are good 
and scrupulous men ; all they want is that all men 
should be good and scrupulous as well. The 
second is practical Socialism, which has no doc- 
trine apart from that of idealist Socialism, but is 


merely idealist Socialism in the hands of worldly 
196 
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men, put to a base use, just as churches have often 
been used as forts. My aspect towards each is 
different, but I have not perhaps been able to 
make it clear. Idealist Socialism I still respect, 
as I respect Mohammedanism ; but, after much , 
consideration, I cannot see that it is any advance | 
on Christianity, which I believe to be, in a round- 
about way, the source of its inspiration. Practical 
Socialism I have come to dislike, because I believe 
it to be an even more insidious form of individual 
axe-grinding than any the other sects in practical 
politics are able to foist on the unsuspecting 
multitudes. 

But beyond these two distinctions there are 
many others, and Socialists cannot be sharply 
divided into two camps. The whole subject of 


| Socialism is involved in an inky cloud. It is not 


my fault. I wish I could dispel it. I think that, 
if the cloud were dispelled, Socialism would be 


- found to have vanished with it. I am writing of a 


cloud, and I cannot help writing cloudily. If the 


cloud were condensed, I suspect it would become 
something else—be precipitated in the shape of 
clear water, leave its mansion in the air, and take 


up its abode as an earthly substance, troubled and 
muddy, but familiar. 

In the last chapter I asserted that there was no 
such thing as true Socialism existent. This is a 
statement that needs substantiation. If it were 
necessary to say exactly what true Socialism might 
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be, I would not hesitate to leave the subject un- 
examined, but, fortunately, so obviously unsocia- 
listic is the nature of that which is applied to the 
world’s sores under the name of Socialism that 
that there is no need for hair-splitting definitions 
to confuse us. There is plenty of municipal 
trading, plenty of means- and money-hunting under 
the guise of wage-raising, payment of members, 
and trades-union officialdom, but underneath every 
detail of it lurk the primordial antagonisms which 
above all must be repulsive to the true Socialist, 
if such a creature lives, 

If in doubt as to the genuine purity of what is 
called “Socialism,” read the following cutting 
from The Times of May 28, 1912: “The British 
Socialist Party Congress in Manchester was con- 
tinued yesterday. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who pre- 
sided, opened the proceedings by referring to the 
disorderly conduct of some of the delegates on the 
previous day. He said four or five behaved like 
infuriated Anarchists, drunk with malignity and 
conceit. If he was to be in the chair, he was not 
going to be insulted as he was on the previous 
day, and asked whether those present wished him 
to remain in the chair or to get out of it.” In 
order that it may be quite clear that this account 
is not a capitalistic perversion of the truth, I refer 
to the Socialist Clarion of May 31, for information 
concerning the same meeting: “ Having said this, 
I must not refrain from entering a word of protest 





) 


) 
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against the conduct of a few delegates, whose 
number, happily, may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. I am by no means in favour of re- 
garding the chair as a fetish, but if orderly discus- 
sion is to be maintained in whatever assembly it 
may be, and if any business is to be carried through, 
it is essential that the chair should be both re- 
spected and protected. This was not entirely the 
case during the Conference just closed. It is not 
necessary to bellow at the top of one’s voice, in 
defiance of the chair and the assembly, in order 
to vindicate one’s democratic fervour. It is un- 
wise for some of the more youthful delegates to 
act as though they are the only true guardians of 
the Socialist faith. It is discourteous for such, 
and even for some others who are older in years 
if not in wisdom, to hurl accusations at comrades 
who have grown grey in the service of our great 
cause.” 

The same account also states that ‘A disor- 
derly scene arose over the question of a monthly 
organ.” Now, is there anything in either of these 
descriptions to convince us that the British Socialist 
Party Congress was sweetened by a new and won- 
drous spirit of brotherly love? Howis this “great 
cause” to be distinguished from other causes ? 

The discord noticeable at the first annual con- 
gress of the British Social Party is not absent from 
the almost contemporary Conference at Merthyr 
of the Independent Labour Party. These “ Socia- 
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lists,” who set themselves up as physicians com- 
petent to cure all the ailments of the present State, 
seem themselves to be very sick of the State’s 
disease. These people, also, seem to be afflicted 
with discordant fever. “It is one of the dis- 
advantages of conferences held yearly, that time 
out of proportion, measured by measure of import- 
ance, must be spent on some matter concerning 
persons and their grievances, whether fancied or 
real. This year it was an ex-editor of the official 
organ of the party, whose services had been dis- 
pensed with, who, through his friends, stood in the 
way of other business. Wake of Barrow, com- 
petent organiser and successful election agent, a 
big, strong-looking, clean-shaven, deep-voiced man 
with black hair, stated the case for the aggrieved 
party. Save for one or two extravagant com- 
parisons, designed to convey the impression that 
his friend the ex-editor had been treated with 
severity more appropriate to the methods employed 
by the semi-barbarian rulers of Russia, Wake did 
excellently well.” 

Are these quarrelsome persons the people to 
lead the world to unity and peace? ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

Read the following descriptions from The Times 
of “Socialism” in actual operation : 

“The free labourers who arrived by train 
yesterday got safely to their work. But on the 
previous evening one of Messrs, Scrutton’s fore- 
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men, going to his home in the neighbourhood, 
was set upon by a mob of blackguards, and so 
severely mauled that he cannot leave his bed. 
Another foreman in the same employment had 
a similar experience, but was not so _ badly 
hurt. According to a leading partisan of the 
‘strikers, a watch is being kept, night and day, 
on the house of a crane-driver who has been 
helping to load a ship, and if he dares to leave 
the dock he may not get home alive. A cart, 
laden with bread, bacon, and other supplies for 
the workers, was upset on its way to the dock 
on Tuesday, and its scattered contents carried 
off by children.” . 

“At Tower Bridge Police Court yesterday, 
Charles Jackson, 37, stevedore, of Rotherhithe, 
New Road, and John Edwards, 20, lighterman, of 
Evelyn Street, Deptford, were charged with using 
insulting words and behaviour. Police-constable 
409 M said that 500 or 600 men were chasing a 
man in St. Helena Road, Rotherhithe, shouting 
‘Blackleg. He ran through several streets, and 
then tried to escape into a house, but the prisoner 
Jackson caught him in the doorway and struck 
him. Police-constable 709 P stated that a squad 
of police had to escort the man who had been 
assaulted. At first he was carried in a van, but in 
Plough Road the carman refused to take him any 
farther. He was immediately surrounded by the 
crowd, and Edwards struck him in the face. The 
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man was too much terrified to attend the Court. 
The prisoners were fined 20 shillings each, with 
the alternative of ten days’ imprisonment.” 

Is this the way all the world should become 
free? Is this the repeal of tyranny and the substi- 
tution of the law of love and gentleness? Is this 
Christian Socialism, or is it the Socialism of Liberty 
and Free Thought? I must say it appears to me 
very like the time-honoured law of Might is Right; 
there seems to me to be nothing new about it, 
and certainly nothing worthy of a new enthusiasm. 
Is this the kind of thing which Mr. J. H. Belcher 
meant when he wrote, in connection with election 
addresses in the Socialist Review of Jan. 1910: “ We 
are required always to definitely state our revolu- 
tionary aim of granting the fullest possible life to 
every individual, and to justify our ‘measures’ 
as successive steps towards the realisation of that 
ideal”? Why call these strikes Socialism or 
Syndicalism ? There is no need for a new name ; 
there is a good old one, War. 

If those who now support Socialism as a Chris- 
tian cause, or as a purer doctrine than any that 
has up to this time graced the sordid earth, were 
to recognise the socialistic spade to be what it 
really is, Socialism would lose its best adherents ; 
that is why we hear so much of Liberty and so 
little of War. But the truth will out. Mr. Ben. 
Tillett, speaking in August rg11, declared that if 
in the next fight the soldiers used ball cartridge, 
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he would use all his influence in favour of arming 
the masses to fight. And what does this amount 
to? That if in the future the Government refuses 
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to allow strikers to riot, to. mob. and hunt their 
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fellow-workmen, anc and to starve and terr 
people, the. “strikers will Maintain | their. right _ ‘to 
riot, | toi mob and 1 hunt, their fellow- y-workmen, and 
to starve _and. _terrorise..the- -people. by, means of 
even more violent methods than bricks, stones, 
and bottles. “At Liverpool ‘a mob attacked ] prison 
vans, a military escort resisted them, two rioters 
were killed and two wounded. All the “ Socialists” 

set up a cry that the military, in defence of the 
property of capitalists, had murdered unarmed 
strikers. But when isa man unarmed? As soon 
as he clenches his fist to do violence, is he not 
armed ? And when he picks up a missile, is he 
not more armed? Is a man who is rioting a 
mere striker? Is he not rioter first of all, and a 
striker afterwards? No one defends a murderer 
by saying he is a man of science or a doctor, and 
should not be hanged because it is wrong to hang 
doctors! And what is the property of capitalists 
but the property of the people? We are all 
capitalists, and have been so since the world began. 
The word capitalist is a long word, but its Meaning 
is  simple—a_ capitalist i is 3 simply a man who saves. 
He not only saves upon “his own ‘time and labour, 
but also that Or ‘other people which without him 


woiild be wasted. A man who builds an iron- or 
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steel-works merely builds a store-house for labour, 
for iron and steel are nothing but concentrated 
man. He prevents the labour of the present from 
being dissipated, conserves it, and offers it in the 
shape of labour-saving devices to the future. To 
take a simple example. The man who saves seed 
in order to supply the next year, is the. Capitalist 
-gardenér > “the” “man. ‘who. allows _the_ seed_in_ his 
garden to ‘be scattered to the four « corners | of, the 
earth, is. the uncapitalist_ “gard rdener. 1 The "former 
is certainly the bette nd the more useful to 
the c community, | for out of the abundance of his 
harvest he will ‘be able to “able” to_ spare for the less 

rrr 
fortunate, while the l latter, latter, coming to grief himself, 
will never help any-one. aac 

“All good, industrious, careful men are capitalists 
by deliberate choice, and even the baser_ sorts” of 
men are so by necessity. Whoever. has. saved. a 


eaten roar 


penny is la capitalist, ‘whether. he invests it in a 
steel Trust or a packet of r nails, A great capitalist — 
is a man who not only himself saves, but makes 
others save as well. This “Socialism” is nothing 
else than a means whereby those who have saved 
nothing may steal what others have saved, In 
the words of Karl Marx, “The proletariat have 
nothing to lose except their chains, but a world 
is theirs to win. Proletarians of all lands, unite!” 
Yes, unite, because by so doing you may avoid 
the toil of individual saving, and may, like a band 
of robbers, ‘possess yourselves of. the savings of 
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others. Is this Socialism or a revival of highway 
‘tobbery ? 

In order thoroughly to appreciate the iniquity 
of Socialism in its modern application, it must 
be realised that there is no such thing as a 
capitalist class. A rich man is only a poor man 
grown rich, It is 5 within. “the. power _ of _those. of 
the he poorest class to become rich by, honest-Jabour: 
William Harris, tis, the s sausage king, began life as a 
butcher’s errand boy at Greenwich: at the age of 
nineteen he had saved enough to start a sausage 
shop in Newgate Market. The business extended 
until he had forty branches in London as well as 
in other towns. This is not a rare exception. 
The richest men in the nation are for the most 
part nouveaux riches, who began at the bottom of the 
ladder, and, if millionaires are uncommon, then 
there are countless moderately rich men who have 
improved their position by hard work and thrift. 
We: see the process going on under our eyes, so 
can the poorest; it has been going on ever since 
men have lived in societies. And as for those 
who are born rich, they are the sons of vigorous 
men who have been poor, made money, and 
become rich; the laws of heredity show us that 
a vigorous man’s son will probably also prove a 
vigorous man ; therefore, trusting to his inherited 
good sense to save him from the dangers of 
opulence, we let him also inherit his father’s 
wealth, to give him a better opportunity of bene- 
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fiting the community by his vigour. The plan has 
answered our purposes; the nation is still mighty. 
To say that the government _and property are in 
the hands of capitalists is to say that they are in 
the hands of strong men, It will be a bad “day 
for the nation when they are in the hands of 
weak men, and fortunately a day which cannot 
last for long. The strong will be strong; this 
has been one of the world’s laws. How do the 
so-called advanced thinkers propose to alter it? 
By a reign of violence ! 

If Socialists disclaim the doctrines of violence, 
then let them look to the actions of their followers, 
the ordinary English strikers. It would be utterly 
impossible to give an idea of the violence that 
takes place during any one of the great strikes, 
and which, worse still, goes on under the names 
of “peaceful persuasion,” “Christian Socialism,” 
“liberty” and the like. A strike, legal though it 
may be, has none of the nature of love; it is 
a merciless war, undertaken usually by highly 
paid, highly organised, armies of men, with a view 
to securing a heavy indemnity. It is war—finan- 
cial war, of the modern kind; there is nothing 
holy in it. Essentially there is no right or wrong 
about it; it is only a trial of strength. When 
there is a strike, it is events like the following 
that take place; 
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RIOTING AT ST. HELENS. 
Attack on a Colliery. 


“There was further rioting at the Collins Green 
Colliery, near St. Helens, yesterday, and several 
conflicts took place between the police and the 
crowds. A number of men and youths were 
injured, and several police officers were cut and 
bruised, though in no case was any one seriously 
hurt. Mr. Thomson, the colliery manager, was 
also slightly injured. 

“The trouble originated in the morning, when 
a crowd of some 500 gathered, armed with sticks 
and stones, The police scattered these people 
by a baton charge. After this the crowds began 
throwing stones from slings, and again a baton 
charge was made. After three o’clock in the after- 
noon the crowd, in two detachments, made a 
simultaneous attack from two sides of the colliery 
premises. Again the police dislodged the attackers, 
and it was then that casualties were reported. 
Later in the afternoon further attacks were made, 
the most serious of these being about six o’clock, 
when the position assumed a very serious aspect. 
The arrival of mounted police from Preston and 
a further use of batons again relieved the situa- 
tion, and the crowds gradually dispersed. Further 
drafts of police from Rochdale have arrived in the 
district,” 
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Other Disturbances. 


«« There were further disturbances in various parts 
of Scotland yesterday. At Cambusnethan a picket 
paraded the district, and twice attempted to force 
their way past the police to a pit where non-union 
men restarted on Monday, and persuade them to 
remain idle. At Bellshill a crowd of 10,000 
persons gathered near the pits as the men left 
at night, and 50 policemen with several mounted 
constables were forced to draw their batons before 
they could disperse the mob. At Sanquhar, in 
Dumfriesshire, there was much friction between 
non-unionists and union officials, and as a result 
fully 80 men have resumed work. At Blantyre 
16 miners have been arrested in connection with 
the week-end riots, and at Wishaw 50 miners were 
apprehended for stealing coal from an old mine 
which had been closed up. 

“Further strike disturbances in connection with 
the passage of South Derbyshire coal to Burton- 
on-Trent occurred yesterday afternoon. Several 
coal carts were overturned, but before the miners 
could seize the coal the police dispersed them.” 


Call it what you like, Socialism, Fraternity, or, 
if you have a more elastic conscience than I have, 
Christianity, it remains evident that it is not love 
but money which impels the miners. Love does 
not arm itself with sticks and stones, It is not 
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to save children from starvation, for the strikes 
more often than not cause starvation. It is for 
more money—not to spend on education and books, 
for these are already given a second place, but 
On more tinned peaches, more beer and more 
bad champagne, more picture palaces, and more 
whippets. It is not in order that the workers may 
become owners of the means of production, for 
that is already to some extent possible and untried, 
though the trades unions control huge funds 
which might be much more profitably invested in 
mines than squandered in strike pay. It is not 
in order to better the state of the country, for 
every one knows prosperity is to be obtained by 
working rather than by standing idle. It is purely 
and simply the old capitalistic policy of “grab” 
under a new name, and the sooner all idealists 
realise this is the case, the better it will be for 
them, and the rest of the world as well. | Socialism 

is merely vulgarised Capitalism 
In Australia, where everything is in favour of the 
peaceful development of a working-man’s Utopia, 
strikes are infinitely more violent than in Great 
Britain. The mildest strike leaders advocate vio- 
lence. One of them says: “A strike isa fight. It is 
warfare, and must be judged by the ethics of war, if 
there besuch. Killing is a crime at ordinary times, 
‘ but he who kills most in war is honoured and 
' promoted. The great majority of strikes can be 
| justified; very few wars can be.” I take this 
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quotation from an excellent book called The Tyranny 
of Trade Unions, which | recommend all idealist 
Socialists to read, since it throws a brilliant light 
on Socialism as practised in Australia and the 
United States. 

It must be remembered when studying Austra- 
lian Socialism that, out of the five Prime Ministers 
who have held office since the Federation of 
Australia, one was the son of a civil servant, the 
second of a coachmaker, the third was a labourer, 
the fourth the son of a Presbyterian minister, the 
fifth a miner. In Australia at the present time the 
central Government is a Labour Government, and 
the State Governments of New South Wales and 
West Australia are also Labour Governments. In 
fact, the “workers” in Australia are the spoilt 
children of the governments, and are even allowed 
to prevent other ‘ workers” arriving from less 
prosperous places lest they should cut down their 
high rate of wages and standard of living. This 
exclusion of less fortunate workers, by the way, 
may sound intensely worldly and selfish,-yet it is a 
fine example of what Socialism shows itself to be 
when put in practice. 

In this “labour ”-loving Australia, where one 
might expect to hear of working-men all radiant 
smiles and loving kindness, there takes place the 
most cruel persecutions of ‘‘ scabs ”’—that is, of 
free workmen—burning of pastures, and every con- 
ceivable kind of trade-union tyranny. Incredible 
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though it may sound, an Australian cricketer was 
actually debarred, by threats of boycott of the 
Test Match by the “ workers,” from playing for 
his country’s side at Sydney. His sin was that, as 
a citizen of Brisbane, he had enrolled himself a 
special constable during the Brisbane strike. This 
is liberty as applied by the trade unionists! How 
is Socialism, thus revealed, better than Capitalism ? 
If a reasonable man were to have objections to 
Capitalism, I do not think he would, with such 
examples in his mind, turn to Socialism for a 
remedy. Surely he could find a better creed. 

It is useless for Sombart, in his Socialism and the 
Socialist Movement, to assert that Socialism is a 
gentle, loving thing upon which all good men must 
look with favour, “Class war,” he says, “is not 
identical with civil war, as some people would 
imagine. It does not call up the picture of bloody 
street fights behind barricades ; it has nothing to 
do with murderous attempts on life; it does not have 
recourse to dynamite or petroleum. Such a dis- 
torted view is probably the result of confusing 
political with social struggles. Political struggles 
need not necessarily become civil ‘wars, ‘though 
history has ‘shown 1 that they have done so in many 
cases, especially under absolute government. But 
in countries with liberal or democratic constitu- 
tions civil war is not easily conceivable. 

“Class war must still remain. Stripped of all 
accretions, and looked at in its simplest form, it 
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can mean in our age nothing else but the attempt 
to safeguard the interests of the proletariat in 
politics and in social and economic life.” To 
think thus—to think Socialism is not violent— 
is to be out of touch with the realities of Socialism 
and to disregard the evidences of strike violence 
which the daily papers of all parties thrust daily 
under our noses, It is true there is a race of 
gentle Socialists—I myself have been of them ; but 
the sooner they see they are being pushed in front 
of and made a screen for a mob of degenerate, 
brutal ruffians, the better it will be for everyone, 
excepting perhaps the ruffians. If we must have 
war and Capitalism, at least let us have war as 
civilised as thousands of years of slow progress 
have been able to make it, and let Capitalism be 
of that kind which hundreds of centuries have 
modified and approved. We peace-lovers ask 
Socialism for bread, and it offers us a stone; we 
are chastised with whips, it threatens us with 
scorpions. We ask for peace, we are given civil 
war. 

In the United States, the land of advancement, 
governed by a democratic. republic, \ ‘where_] _kings 
are no more, and all men are as equal as it is 
possible for men to be, we should ‘at least, expect 
to see Socialism in peaceful “garb. It is quite the 
contrary. In_ the. great..strike..at.the. Pittsburg 
Steel Works, the strikers attacked the works.armed 
with rifles, and had to be repelled by,armed men. 
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After the great strike of 1902,.when.the anthracite 
coal-r “miners of “Pennsylvania « “ downed.toels”’ and 
- took up| arms, the following report .was.made by 
impartial arbitrators appointed by the democratic 
Mr. Roosevelt : 

&Tts history i is stained with a record of riot and 
bloodshed culminating in three murders, unpro- 
voked save by the fact that two of the victims: 
were asserting their right to work; and another, 
as an officer of the law, was performing his duty 
in attempting to preserve the peace. Men who 
chose to be employed or who remained at work 
were assailed and threatened, and they and their 
families terrorised and intimidated. In_ several 
instances the houses of such workmen were dyna- 
mited or otherwise assaulted, and the lives of the 
unoffending women and children put in jeopardy. 
The armed guards employed to protect the col- 
lieries and the men who worked them appeared 
not to have been an unnecessary precaution ; and 
the Governor of the State was, as the evidence 
before the commission shows, justified in calling 
out the citizen soldiery of the commonwealth to 
preserve its peace and vindicate its laws. . . . The 
practices which we are condemning would be out- 
side the pale of civilised war. In civilised warfare 
women and children and the defenceless are safe 
from attack, and a code of honour controls the 
parties to such warfare which cries out against 
the boycott we have in view. Cruel and cowardly 
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are terms not too severe by which to charac- 
terise it.” 

In the iron-moulders’ strike a number of non- 
union men were killed and many wounded. 

It is this kind of peace that peace-lovers are 
likely to get out of “Socialism.” Ifin the English 
coal strike of 1912, the English miners had been 
as advanced Socialists as the American miners, it 
would have meant, in the words of Mr. S. Walsh, 
M.P.: “Starvation, children crying for bread, and 
women broken-hearted, and desperate men with 
policemen’s batons on their heads and soldiers’ 
bayonets in their bodies. It would have meant 
civil war.” Yes, “Socialism” means not Peace 
but Civil War. Mr. Walsh nobly did his duty in 
confessing it. 

Nor does “Socialism” stand for international 
peace. We often read of Socialists preaching dis- 
armament, “but. ‘this. "1S for. a ‘purely “selfish | reason. 
The aicary stands in the way of successful violence 
and revolution, and therefore ‘the 1 1 
natural desire to become. great... general_and a 
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modern Cromwell, would have it out of his way. 
Marx wrote in ‘the. “Communist. Ma nifesto: “TI The 
Communists. have been reproached with | the ‘idea 
of wanting to do away.with the idea of fatherland 
and. of nationality. But the working classes “have 
no fatherland, and what eo do not possess 
cannot~betaken-from’ them.” This idea, with a 


great many othér iu ideas, has been en- 
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tirely put away. There is a more effective scheme 
afoot. A citizen army! Perhaps less efficient in 
international warfare, but, at any rate, accessible 
to the agitators in a way no standing army can 
possibly be. Listen to the gentle Bebel cooing to 
the Reichstag, March 17, 1904: ‘Gentlemen, you 
cannot enter upon any victorious war without us. 
(‘Hear, hear’ from the Socialist benches.) If 
you win, you win with us, and not in spite of us. 
You can no longer manage without our help. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ from the Socialists.) I go even 
further, I say that, in case of war, we have many 
interests at stake. . . . And if the war should be 
one in which we are attacked, one in which the 
existence of Germany would be endangered, I 
give you my word, every man-jack of us, even 
down to the eldest, would be ready to shoulder his 
rifle, and be ready to march in the defence of 
Germany—not for your sakes but for our own. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ from the Socialists.) That is our 
position, and we live and fight in order to make 
our Fatherland—perhaps ours more than yours 
—(‘ Hear, hear,’ from the Socialists)—a place in 
which it will be a joy to live, even for the least 
of us! That is our aim, and therefore we shall 
oppose with all our strength, and even to our last 
breath, any attempt to seize upon the smallest 
portion of German soil.” (‘ Hear, hear,” from the 
Socialists.) 
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December 10, 1904: 


“Do we demand universal military training as 
a jest? Oh, no! It is because we hold that, in 
face of possible dangers from without, it is an 
absolute necessity for each man who can bear 
arms to be able to defend the freedom and inde- 
pendence of his country. You were amused when, 
in a speech of mine early this year, I hinted that, 
if there was any need, I myself, despite my age, 
should shoulder my gun and march in defence of 
our Fatherland. You were not sparing in your 
sarcasm, Well, I was very serious about it.” 

Even if it is to any extent true, as I have shown 
I believed it to be, that the capitalistic classes rely 
on the military for the oppression of the poorer 
classes, I cannot turn to “Socialism” to find more 
Christian methods, for I see that the Socialists are 
also desirous to maintain a military, if it is to be 
at their beck and call instead of ‘at that of the capi- 
talists. There is nothing to choose between them. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, I find in The Times of 
May 17, 1911, states in a speech reported from 
the House of Commons, that the Labour Party 
stands for adequate national security. This means 
that “Socialism” in England as well as in Ger- 
many is bellicose like Capitalism, provided always 
that the armaments be armaments of Socialists by 
Socialists and for Socialists. The Socialist is as 
ready as any Chauvinist to shout « My country 
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right or wrong,” provided it is his country and in 
his governance. So already we see the old, ap- 
parently inevitable fighting spirit reincarnate in 
the gentle Socialist. Where, then, is the advantage 
in Socialism ? 

It is not to be imagined that these discrepancies 
between practical and theoretical Socialism have 
arisen without good reason and excuse. The 
provocations should be noticed, for they are suffi- 
cient indictment in themselves against the sound- 
ness of Socialism as a doctrine fit for practical 
application. The most important is the nature of 
the enemy, Capitalism, whose obstinacy is the chief 
cause of the contradictions. 

There are many Socialists who beguile their 
consciences by pretending that, though force is 
necessary at the present to overcome capitalistic 
resistance, and to make all the world socialistic, 
a time will come when Socialism, being victorious, 
will cause peace to reign on earth and goodwill 
towards men. The hoary fallacy is the cause of 
much confusion. The advocates of violence forget 
that it is inevitable that he who takes the sword 
must perish by the sword. Nota great number of 
years ago the good people. of France thought to 
themselves. that...they...would...overthrow..the..upper 
classes that were their rulers, and institute a Reign 
of Reason. ~ There was to be a short, sharp struggle, 

and then all was to be well with France. The 
struggle took place, and though sharp it was not 
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short. France has been struggling _ ever since. 
Read what The Clarion of May 2, 1922, ‘has to. 
confess concerning the result of the Revolution: 
“France, like England, the U.S. A., Germany, and 
every other country in the world, is finance-ridden. 
Popular government is a figment, a delusion, and 
while Democracy pays the piper, Capitalism calls 
the tune. The Radical party is disorganised, help- 
less—suffering from atrophy of its sense of de- 
cency and ‘honesty. Radicalism and Liberalism 
are doomed, and Socialism is the only hope of 
France as it is the only patch of firm ground in 
our own Slough of Despond.” } 

This is what modern Socialism has to say of 
the present state of the one country which has 
risen up and slain its rulers. It is useless to point 
out that the French Revolution had nothing to do 
with Social Democracy. That is not my point. 
My point is that no amount of fighting, even for 
peace, will ever bring peace. Men of common 
sense do not expect this to happen, but go on 
fighting all the same, presumably for love of it, or 
because they cannot help it. But these Socialists 
would fight, because they genuinely hope to gain 
peace thereby. Or else it must be because they 
hope by enticing others to fight for peace who 
would fight for nothing else, to find themselves 
pleasantly at the head of an army which other- 
wise would be opposed tothem. They are either 
simpletons or knaves. Who can tell us which? 
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I, for my part, was a compound of both. The 
perplexities of life drove one into queer attitudes, 
and the position of a Socialist is always particularly 
awkward, for he is for ever on the horns of some 
dilemma. He is always an extremist, and the 
middle course is never open to him. In this parti- 
‘cular case he must either resist evil and, in doing 
so, lose most of his power, which lies in the doc- 
trine of peace and love, or he must offer the other 
cheek—a policy which in this world tends to 
political, if not utter extinction. 

There are many Socialists, on the other hand, 
who imagine that all Socialism has to do is to beat 
the big drum, marching once round the city, 
whereupon the rotten old walls will fall down 
before them, to disclose the idle rich and the pot- 
bellied capitalist on their knees. Socialists of this 
order are equally deceived ; they have no con- 
ception of the strength of ancient foundations, 
‘What has lasted a thousand years is made of the 
finest material. Let them remember how long it 
took Rome to fall, and how gently she declined. 
She is not dead yet. What is true of cities and 
empires is true of men. A family that has lived 
to be an old family must have strong qualities. 
There is a saying to the effect that but a generation 
stands between shirt-sleeves and shirt-sleeves. The 
grandfather will work with his hands and make 
his fortune, the son will spend it, and the grand- 
son will be obliged to work with his hands like 
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his grandfather. This is more or less the case in 
the vast majority of families who rise above the 
common herd ; only a very few can maintain their 
fortunes over a century or two. Those who have 
done so are remarkable, and are not to be robbed 
of their heritage by a threat. If the aristocracy 
are to be despoiled, it will be done over their dead 
bodies, and they have always been known as 
warriors ; Socialists themselves are always accus- 
ing them of bloodthirsty ways. Moreover these 
aristocrats have a way of rising again. Have we 
not had two kings of the name of Charles? Plus 
¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose ! 

And if the powerful old families are hard to 
destroy, how much. harder will it be to destroy th. y the 
powerful new ones, the force. of _youth still in their 
veins, A man does not become master ‘of his 
fellows by ‘gentleness — and_ Tuxurious living. The 
greedy capitalist is greedy after the fashion of the 
lion, and has nothing of the toad in his nature. 
He is the Superman, or as near it as Mankind is 
like to get in the next few centuries. I have 
quoted from Faust against the capitalist, now I 
think I can find a better quotation in his favour : 


‘Wen ich sechs Hengste zahlen kann 
Sind ihre Krafte nicht die meine? 
Ich renne zu und bin ein rechter Mann, 
Als hatt’ ich vierundswanzig Beine.” 


‘The capitalist rejoices in the strength of many 
men. Heis not content to breathe the air of one, 
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‘to crawl on the legs of one; he has a thousand - 
lungs at his command; he travelled faster than 
the flag in a relay race. However much we de- 
plore it, the fact remains that some men have the 
power to become master of their fellows. Men 
cannot be equal) One man has, as it were, only 
two legs at his disposal, another is a veritable 
human millipede. He who has the power of 
absorbing his fellows becomes a mighty man—a 
superman, a capitalist. Do the Socialists think 
such a man likely to be easily exterminated? He 
has nine lives, like a cat, and, flylike, as many eyes 
as other men have pores to their skins. Even if it 
were possible to destroy a number of such hydra- 
headed men, the race of them would soon revive. 
It is generated in all classes, and breeds in slums 
as readily as in palaces. } In the same way as the 
destruction of Jerusalem brought, as its conse- 
quence, world-wide opulence to the Jews, so will 
the capitalists prosper rather than perish, if the 
walls of society are levelled. This is inevitable, 
for the capitalist is he who makes the most of 
every opportunity ; the capitalist may have found 
his opportunity as a proletarian or as a prince—it 
matters not which, for he is above all things a 
seizer of opportunities. 

Thus we see, on consideration, that the might 
of the capitalist is so great, and his stability in 
a world ruled apparently on capitalist principles 
so confirmed by his natural surroundings, that 
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Socialism, as soon as it comes to be applied, is 
obliged either to sink into a state of unresisting 
impotence, or to deny its doctrines—use violence, 
and become very Capitalism itself. Socialism is 
annihilated either way.| 


CHAPTER VIII 
HISTORICAL SOCIALISM 


_ THE Spirit of Aristocracy and the Spirit of Self- 
enlargement had their share of notice in the last 
chapter, and will, before the end of the essay, 
receive further blessings and admiration, well- 
deserved tributes in these days of scanty respect. 
Now what is the record of those who think to 
abolish these two mighty spirits? Surely they are 
great victors and heroes? Nota bit of it! They 
are dreamers, they are malcontents; they are 
poets and lovers of gentleness, or they are ruffians 
and assassins, They are, above all, a terribly 
mixed lot. Their history is likewise mixed, and 
not easily distinguished from that of kindred mud- 
splutterers, The history of aristocracy and of 
Capitalism is plain enough ; it is the same in all 
ages; the strong have always been strong, and 
have always made themselves masters of the weak. 
This was the case even before Man won his throne 
onearth, It is written: “In the beginning was 
the Word.” It would have been more explicit 
thus: “In the beginning was the Dispute. And 
the Dispute was with God, and the Dispute was 
God.” For, however disagreeable it is, we must 
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face the fact that up till to-day the world has 
always been a battlefield, and the conqueror has 
always made his enemies his footstool. Aristo- 
cracy and Capitalism have fought well. Now let 
us turn to the history of Socialism. I take that of 
Sombart as the most up-to-date account :— 

“The idea of social classes and the principles 
underlying them first arose in France. In France 
the events of the great Revolution, and perhaps to 
a greater degree those of the Restoration and of 
the July Revolution, served as an object lesson to 
historians, showing them the component parts of 
modern society. The writings of Guizot, Mignet, 
and Louis Blanc already contain all we know 
to-day of the origin and characteristics of social 
classes,” 

Socialism seems, then, to have arisen in latter- 
day France! I wonder why it denies itself a 
deeper root in history; and I cannot help think- 
ing of Solon and Lycurgus, of labour questions 
concerned with ancient Egypt or the Spartan 
helots. Is not Pharaoh the type of the capitalist, 
demanding bricks and refusing straw? Are not 
the Pyramids still the earth’s greatest monuments 
of labour-trouble? I cannot refrain from quoting 
Homer for a grand example of early Socialism. 
Ulysses goes among the ships of Greece to 
encourage the leaders and to exhort the men to 
obedience. Thersites, the anti-military dema- 
gogue, rails at him and abuses the aristocrats. 
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“Good friends, keep still, and hear what others say, 
Thy betters far: for thou art good for naught, 
Of small account in council or in fight. 
All are not sov’reigns here; ill fares the state 
Where many masters rule; let one be Lord, 

_ One King supreme ; to whom wise Saturn’s son 
In token of his sov’reign power hath giv’n 
The sceptre’s sway and ministry of law.’ 

Such were his words, as through the ranks he passed : 
They from the vessels and the tents again 
Throng’d to th’ Assembly, with such rush of sound, 
As when the many-dashing ocean’s wave 
Breaks on the shore, and foams the frothing sea. 
The others all were settled in their seats : 

Only Thersites, with unmeasur’d words, 
Of which he had good store, to rate the chiefs, 
Not over-seemly, but wherewith he thought 
To move the crowd to laughter, brawl’d aloud. 
The ugliest man was he who came to Troy: 
With squinting eyes, and one distorted foot, 
His shoulders round, and buried in his breast 
His narrow head, with scanty growth of hair. 
Against Achilles and Ulysses most 
His hate was turn’d ; on them his venom pour’d ; 
Anon, at Agamemnon’s self he launch’d 
His loud-tongued ribaldry ; th’ indignant Greeks 
With anger heard, as now with scurril words, 
Bawling aloud, he thus address’d the King : 
‘What more, thou son of Atreus, would’st thou have? 
Thy tents are full of brass ; and in those tents 
Many fair women, whom, from all the spoil, 
We Greeks, whene’er some wealthy town we take, 
Choose first of all, and set apart for thee. 
Or dost thou thirst for gold, which here perchance 
Some Trojan brings, the ransom of his son 
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Captur’d by me, or by some other Greek ? 
Or some new girl, to gratify thy lust, 
Kept for thyself apart? A leader, thou 
Shouldst not to evil lead the sons of Greece. 
Ye slaves! Ye coward souls! Women of Greece ! 
I will not call you men! why go we not 
Home with our ships, and leave this mighty chief 
To gloat upon his treasures, and find out 
Whether in truth he need our aid, or no; 
Who on Achilles, his superior far, 
Foul scorn hath cast, and robb’d him of his prize, 
Which for himself he keeps? Achilles, sure, 
Is not intemperate, but mild ot mood ; 
Else, Atreus’ son, this insult were thy last.’ 

On Agamemnon, leader of the host, 
With words like these Thersites pour’d his hate ; 
But straight Ulysses at his side appear’d, 
And spoke, with scornful glance, in stern rebuke: 
‘Thou babbling fool, Thersites, prompt of speech, 
Restrain thy tongue, nor thus revile the Kings. 
Of all the men that with th’ Atridae came 
To Troy, I hold thee for the meanest far. 
Ill it beseems, that such an one as thou 
Should lift thy voice against the Kings, and rail 
With scurril ribaldry, and prate of home. 
How these affairs may end, we know not yet ; 
Nor how, or well or ill, we may return. 
Cease then against Atrides, King of men, 
To pour thy spite, for that the valiant Greeks 
To him, despite thy railing, as of right 
An ample portion of the spoils assign. 
But this I tell thee, and will make it good, 
If e’er I find thee play the fool, as now, 
Then may these shoulders cease this head to bear, 
And may my son Telemachus no more 
Own me his father, if I strip not off 
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Thy mantle and thy garments, aye, expose 
Thy nakedness, and flog thee to the ships 
Howling, and scourg’d with ignominious stripes.’ 
Thus as he spake, Ulysses on his neck 

And back let fall his heavy staff; the wretch 
Shrank from the blow, and scalding tears let fall. 
Where struck the golden-studded staff, appear’d 

_ A bloody weal: Thersites quail’d, and down, 
Quiv’ring with pain, he sat, and wip’d away, 
With horrible grimace, and trickling tears. 
The Greeks, though all indignant, laugh’d aloud, 
And one to other said, ‘Good faith, of all 
The many works Ulysses well hath done, 
Wise in the council, foremost in the fight, 
He ne’er hath done a better, than when now 
He makes this scurril babbler hold his peace. 
Methinks his headstrong spirit will not soon 
Lead him again to vilify the Kings.’” 

(Lorp Derey’s Translation.) 


Perhaps this passage supplies an answer to the 
question, Why does Socialism deny itself a deep 
root in history? Socialism dares not face history. 
In the past its enemies have always triumphed. 
The strong have always prospered, and the poor 
have always been weak. This is a cruel fact, but 
it is none the less true. Poets may weep, but 
the mighty will always be masters, and the humble 

and meek have always been slaves, It is quite 
fair ; the rules are the same for all men. Why do 
we say “labour troubles”? Why not say “labour 
labours” or “trouble troubles”? Labour and 
trouble are synonymous, It is quite fair—all have 
labours, troubles. Either we trouble ourselves to 
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become masters, or we labour and are slaves. 
Moreover, it is foolish to grumble in the Socialist 
fashion, for it has never availed materially to alter 
the world, In the present life, to live and let live 
are contradictions: it has always been so, and it 
must remain so. That is why Socialism is afraid 
of history, 

Nor is it only in black failure that history de- 
clines to look favourably. Even when a measure 
of success has been achieved, and pride for a while 
has exchanged the seats of the mighty for a more 
collective abode, the fall has not been escaped. 
The historian of Socialism who would be favour- 
able to his subject must conveniently forget that, 
in the time of the Athenian democracy, the State 
descended, or ascended, whichever you care to 
call it, to such a pitch of pandering to the lower 
classes that a system of theatre-pay of two obols, 
called Theorikon, was distributed among the poor 
in order that they might, if they liked, go to the 
theatre free of charge; or, if they preferred it, 
spend the money in some other way. Later this 
distribution of public obols was extended to other 
spheres ; yet, in the end, Athens, instead of pros- 
pering, as we are told socialistic States must 
prosper, fell into decay and was lost. 

The story of the Gracchi throws an interesting 
light on ancient Socialism. Just over a hundred 
years before Christ, these two impulsive reformers 
set to work to improve the lot of the poorer 
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Romans, and no doubt they had wonderful Uto- 
pian aspirations for the future of Rome, which 
differed widely from what Time actually had in 
store. Tiberius Gracchus spoke after very much 
the same fashion as the modern demagogues. 
For example, he said, to quote Plutarch: “ The 
Savage beasts in Italy have their particular dens ; 
they have their places of repose and refuge ; but 
_ the men who bear arms and expose their lives for 
the safety of their country enjoy in the meantime 
nothing more in it than the air and light; and, 
having no houses or settlements of their own, are 
constrained to wander from place to place with 
their wives and children,” adding: “That the 
commanders were guilty of a ridiculous error 
when, at the head of their armies, they exhorted 
the common soldiers to fight for their sepulchres 
and altars; when not any amongst so many 
Romans is possessed of either altar or monument, 
neither have they any houses of their own or hearths 
of their ancestors to defend. They fought indeed 
and were slain, but it was to maintain the luxury 
and wealth of other men.” 

Those who put all their faith in the inevitability 
of human progress should compare this speech 
of two thousand years ago with that of any mob 
leader of to-day; and those who are ambitious to 
lead revolutionary mobs in preference to exerting 
their influence on the State in a constitutional 
manner should study the fate of the Gracchi, 
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Tiberius Gracchus, after having illegally removed 
his fellow-tribune, and so contrived to pass his 
agrarian laws in favour of the poor; after having 
proposed that the treasures of the kingdom of 
Pergamum should be divided among the new-made 
landowners for the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments and stock; after having unconstitutionally 
held the office of tribune for two consecutive 
years, and caused himself to be continually es- 
corted by a guard of two thousand men, mostly 
of the rabble; after all this agitation—honest agi- 
tation, too, I believe—was beaten to death by his 
enemies in front of his followers, and thrown into 
the Tiber. 

Caius Gracchus, his younger brother, after a 
similarly illegal and enlightened career, during 
which he made himself, by his appeals to the 
lower orders, absolute ruler of Rome, was declared 
a public enemy, and shortly was found dead in 
a grove, having probably been killed, at his own 
wish, by a slave. It is interesting to note also 
that with the proceeds of the confiscated property 
of the Gracchi a Temple of Concord was built in 
the Forum, and that in spite of their efforts Rome 
is still Rome to this day. 

During the last few centuries, for various 
reasons, the soldiery has not usually been con- 
nected in our minds with advanced opinions, 
though it is true that, in countries where conscrip- 
tion is practised, anti-militarism in the army plays 
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a not inconspicuous part; but in Rome, the city 
of the sword, the army, even to a point of placing 
and displacing emperors, was always in the fore- 
front of political polemics. Tacitus tells us in his 
Annals how, on the death of Augustus and the 
accession of Tiberius, a holiday and relief from 
military duties was allowed the legions in camp in 
Pannonia. The common soldiers, finding them- 
selves thus indulged and idle, developed a spirit 
of revolt, and it is illuminating to compare this 
revolt with the modern strike. Needless to say it 
failed, for the mob is always defeated, and that is 
why the historians of Socialism have omitted to 
mention it. 

I will quote from Murphy’s translation : “ There 
happened to be in the camp a busy incendiary, by 
name Percennius, formerly a leader of theatrical 
factions and now a common soldier ; a man fluent 
in words, and by his early habits versed in the arts 
of exciting tumult and sedition. Over the weak 
and ignorant, and such as felt their minds alarmed 
with doubts and fears about the future condition 
of the service, this pragmatical fellow began to 
exert his influence. In the dead of night he mixed 
in cabals; and never failed at the close of day, 
when the sober and well-disposed retired to their 
tents, to draw together the idle and most aban- 


doned, Having gained a number of proselytes, 


he stood forth the orator of sedition, and harangued 
his confederates in the following manner: ‘How 
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long, my fellow soldiers, must we obey a small 
and despicable set of centurions? How long con- 
tinue slaves to a wretched band of military tribunes ? 
If we mean to redress our grievances, what time 
so fit as the present, when the new Emperor is not 
yet settled on the throne? Relief may now be 
obtained either by remonstrances or sword in 
hand. By our passive spirit we have suffered 
enough ; we have been slaves in thirty or forty 
campaigns; we are grown grey in the service, 
worn out with infirmities and covered with wounds. 
In that condition we are still condemned to the 
toils of war. Even the men who have obtained 
their discharge still follow the standard under the 
name of veterans, another word for protracted 
misery. A few, indeed, by their bodily vigour have 
surmounted all their labours; but what is their 
reward? They are sent to distant regions, and 
under colour of an allotment of lands they are 
settled on a barren mountain or a swampy fen. 
War of itself is a state of the vilest drudgery, 
without an adequate compensation. The life and 
limb of a soldier are valued at tenpence a day; 
out of that wretched pittance he must find his 
clothing, his tent equipage, and his arms; with 
that fund he must bribe the centurion ; with that 
must purchase occasional exemptions from service, 
and with that must pay for a remission of punish- 
ment. But blows and stripes from our officers, 
wounds from the enemy, intense cold in winter 
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and the fatigue of summer campaigns ; destructive 
war, in which everything is hazarded ; and peace, 
by which nothing is gained, are all the soldier’s 
portion. For these evils there is but one remedy 
left. Let us fix the conditions of our service ; let 
every soldier receive a denarius a day, and at the 


end of sixteen years let him be entitled to his 


dismission ; beyond that term no further service!” 

It is extraordinary how history repeats itself. 
This speech might well, with slight alterations, 
have come out of the mouth of many a modern 
strike leader. Nor was the result more than 
superficially different from the consequences of 
modern democracy. There followed a general 
insurrection, The prisons were broken into, and 
all the criminals and the vilest scum of the army 
associated themselves with the rebels, The Em- 
peror sent his son Drusus to treat. ‘The soldiers 
in a tumultuous body, rushed from the tribunal, 
breathing vengeance, and wherever they met either 
the men belonging to the preetorian bands, or the 
friends of Drusus, threatening violence, in hopes 
of ending the dispute by a sudden conflict. Cneius 
Lentulus, whose age and military character gave 
him considerable weight, was particularly ob- 
noxious; he was supposed to be the chief adviser 
of Drusus, and an enemy to the proceedings of 
the army. For the security of his person he went 
aside with Drusus, intending to repair to the 
winter camp. The mutineers gathered round him, 
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demanding with insolence,—Which way was he 
going? to the Senate? perhaps to the Emperor? 
was he there to show himself an enemy to the 
demands of the legions? Nothing could restrain 
their fury; they discharged a volley of stones; 
and one of them taking effect, Lentulus, wounded 
and covered with blood, had nothing to expect 
but instant death, when the guards that attended 
Drusus came up in time and rescued him from 
destruction.” 

But the end soon came. There was an eclipse 
of the moon. The soldiers, ignorant and foolish, 
as men of the lower classes have always been, 
took it to be an evil omen. They became dis- 
contented with their leaders. ‘‘ How long shall 
we besiege the son of the Emperor?” they said. 
«“ Where will this confusion end? Must we follow 
Percennius and Vibulenus? And shall we swear 
fidelity to these new commanders ?”” Then Drusus, 
who was a shrewd man and a seizer of oppor- 
tunities, caused Percennius and Vibulenus to be 
apprehended and put to death, and their bodies 
thrown over the entrenchments, a spectacle for 
public view. 

Thus ended a “strike ” of soldiers. Perhaps it 
was a just “strike.” I daresay “strikes” are always 
just, but it is a fact proved in history that the 
mob has not the power nor the skill to obtain 
justice. When justice is done—if justice is ever 
done—it appears to be done because great and 
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good men, aristocrats, have set their hearts 
upon it. 

In the time of Tiberius, when Rome was still 
strong, plebeian insolence was punished, as 
Tacitus has shown, in a summary fashion ; when 
Rome was declining, in 408 A.D., it was different 
—Rome was Utopianised. It is not the only 
_ sign of decadence when the rich and the rulers 
of a nation become luxurious and idle. The 
natural concomitant of such a state is bribery 
and indulgence of the rabble. When a nation is 
strong, its rich are hard to themselves as well as 
to their inferiors, and it is equally disastrous for 
the rich either to indulge themselves or to indulge 
the poor. In the reign of Honorius at Rome, as 
Gibbon says: “ For the convenience of the lazy 
plebeians, the monthly distributions of corn were 
converted into a daily allowance of bread ; a great 
number of ovens were constructed and maintained 
at the public expense ; and at the appointed hour 
each citizen, who was furnished with a ticket, 
ascended the flight of steps, which had been 
assigned to his peculiar quarter or division, and 
received, either as a gift or at a very low price, 
a loaf of bread of the weight of three pounds for 
the use of his family. The forests of Lucania, 
whose acorns fatted large droves of wild hogs, 
afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful supply 
of cheap and wholesome meat. During five 
months of the year a regular allowance of bacon 
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was distributed to the poorer citizens ; and the 
annual consumption of the capital at the time 
when it was much declined from its former lustre, 
was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the 
Third, at three millions six hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand pounds. In the manners of an- 
tiquity the use of oil was indispensable for the 
lamp as well as for the bath, and the annual tax 
which was imposed on Africa for the benefit of 
Rome amounted to the weight of three millions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred 
thousand English gallons. The anxiety of Au- 
gustus to provide the metropolis with sufficient 
plenty of corn was not extended beyond that 
necessary article of human subsistence ; and when 
the popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued by the 
grave reformer to remind his subjects that no man 
could reasonably complain of thirst, since the 
aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into the 
city so many copious streams of pure and salu- 
brious water. This rigid sobriety was insensibly 
relaxed ; and although the generous design of 
Aurelian does not appear to have been executed 
in its full extent, the use of wine was allowed on 
very easy and liberal terms. The administration 
of the public cellars was delegated to a magistrate 
of honourable rank; and a considerable part of 
the vintage of Campania was reserved for the 
fortunate inhabitants of Rome. The stupendous 
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aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of 
Augustus himself, replenished the Thermz, or 
baths, which had been constructed in every part 
of the city with imperial magnificence. The baths 
of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, at 
stated hours, for the indiscriminate service of the 
‘senators and the people, contained above sixteen 
hundred seats of marble; and more than three 
thousand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian. 
The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the 
pencil in the elegance of design and the variety 
of colours. The Egyptian granite was beautifully 
incrusted with the precious green marble of 
Numidia; the perpetual stream of hot water was 
poured into the capacious basins through so many 
wide mouths of bright and massy silver; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase, with a small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene of 
pomp and luxury which might excite the envy of 
the kings of Asia. From these stately palaces 
issued a swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without shoes and without a mantle, who loitered 
away whole days in the street or Forum to hear 
news and to hold disputes; who dissipated in 
extravagant gaming the miserable pittance of their 
wives and children, and spent the hours of the 
night in obscure taverns and brothels in the in- 
dulgence of gross and vulgar sensuality.” 

When things had come to such a climax of 
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socialistic mob-worship, one would have imagined, 
from what so-called advanced thinkers tell us, that 
the millennium had set in, and that Rome was 
bound to become in truth an eternal and thrice 
blessed city. But this was far from being actually 
the case. Two years later Alaric, the Goth, over- 
ran and took the city. This was the beginning of 
the end. Very soon a new barbarism had taken 
the place of this degenerate civilisation. Contrary 
to what Utopists tell us of the permanency of 
what is done for benefit of the poor, we shortly find 
Rome, and indeed all Europe, plunged in the depths 
of feudalism and suppression of the lower classes. 
This relapse cannot more conveniently be per- 
ceived than in a review of the efforts of a later 
reformer in this very same city of public bacon 
and baths, the latter commodities being, alas, not 
so easily come by in his time. In the year 1347 
the lower orders in Rome were again making an 
attempt at the realisation of what was then called 
the “good estate,” but which we now should call 
Utopia. The only difference between this longed- 
for “good estate” and other Utopias, was that, 
whereas the ordinary up-to-date revolutionary 
hopes for some entirely new social improvement, 
Rienzi, the leader of this Roman revolution, desired 
the revival of an imaginary golden, perfect age, 
which he conceived had once existed in Rome 
and passed away. Needless to say, he and his 
followers, though temporarily triumphant, failed 
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_ in the end to achieve anything better than blood- 
' shed. 
Rienzi was the son of an innkeeper and a 
washerwoman. He was a typical mob-leader. In 
-much the same way as modern agitators, he pro- 
fessed a love of all kinds of art, and made a great 
_ show of intellect. The lower classes were easily 
deceived by his eloquence, and, hoping through 
him to attain enormous benefits, expelled the 
perhaps rightly detested nobles from the city. 
Rienzi, after the fashion of such men, was at first 
humble, merely assumed the title of tribune, and 
gave out laws which were good— in fact too good 
to last. Gibbon says of Rome at the time of 
Rienzi’s rule: “A den of nobles was converted to 
the discipline of a camp or a convent,” and indeed 
the tribune meant as well as the most modern 
reformer. Justice, if ever it was done, was done 
in his day. But soon came the inevitable relapse. 
As Sismondi writes in his history of the Italian 
Republic: “Cola di Rienzi, though eloquent, 
learned, and a poet, was neither a statesman nor 
a warrior; he knew not how to consolidate this 
good estate to which he pretended to have restored 
the Romans. He continued to occupy them with 
allegories, festivals, and processions, while they 
demanded of him something more positive.” As 
is always the way with demagogues, the head of 
this unpractical man became turned, He assumed 
loud titles, called himself “Nicholas, severe and 
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merciful ; Deliverer of Rome ; Defender of. Italy ; 
Friend of Mankind; and of Liberty, Peace, and 
Justice ; Tribune August.” He adorned himself 
with satin, velvet, fur, and gold ; rode a white horse, 
the symbol of royalty ; carried a sceptre, and was 
escorted by guards. He was crowned with seven 
crowns; but, though he soon acquired royal vices, 
he never attained to majesty, while his wife, his 
son, and his uncle, a barber by trade, made such 
a ridiculous display of vulgarity, that nobody could 
prefer them to the nobles they had insulted and 
replaced. 

He lost a battle; thirty-nine members of the 
public council opposed one of his new taxes ; and 
finally an adventurer, at the head of only 150 
soldiers, was able to seize the city. Rienzi’s legis- 
lation was abolished, and a price put on his head. 
After a time the people set fire to his palace, and 
when he tried to escape from the flames he was 
seized, like Robespierre, with the consent of his 
former followers, dragged to the porphyry lion at 
the foot of the Capitol, and there stabbed to death. 
This, forsooth, is what becomes of those who try 
to establish that impossible thing, a “ good estate.” 

But it is not necessary for us to go to far away 
lands to find examples of social phenomena the 
main features of which must be the successful 
oppression of the poor, and their unsuccessful 
attempts at seizure of the fugitive glories of liberty. 
In the reign of King Henry I of England there 
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_ was a “strike” of labourers. Mobs of serfs 
_ thronged the royal palace, and the comings in 
and goings out of the King. They cast down 
_ their implements of husbandry at his feet, as if 
_ to show they would no longer cultivate the soil. 


But the King nevertheless gathered the taxes and 
invaded Normandy. 
Not long after this, England, in the reign of 


_ Richard II, provides another fine example of lower 


class unrest and the lower classes once more de- 
ceived and defrauded. At this time, in the year 
1381, there was, on account of the wars in France, 


/ an increase in taxation of and exaction from the 
_poor. A great cry of discontent rose from all the 


workers in the land. In the words of Thierry: 
“The peasantry said: ‘We are taxed to aid the 
chevaliers and squires of the country to defend 
their inheritances: we are their servants, and the 
animals which they fleece; and, at all events, if 
England were to be lost, we should lose much 
more than they.’ This kind of conversation, held 
on returning from the fields, when the serfs of the 
same domain, or of the neighbouring domains, 


met and walked along together, was succeeded by 
speeches of a graver character, delivered in a sort 
of clubs, in which they assembled in the evening 


when the labour of the day was over. Some of 
the orators at these meetings were priests, who 
took from the Bible and the Scriptures their 


_ arguments against the social order of the time, 


Q 
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‘Good people,’ said they, ‘things cannot go on in 
England, and will not go on, until there are neither 
villains nor gentlemen, until we are all equal, and 
the lords are no more masters than ourselves, 
How have they deserved to be so? And why do 
they hold us in bondage ?—-since we are all sprung 
from the same parents, Adam and Eve. They are 
clad in velvet and crimson, and furs of various 
kinds; they have the viands, the spices, and the 
good wines; and we have the refuse of the straw 
and water to drink. They have repose, and the 
fine manors, we have pain and toil, wind and rain 
in the fields.’ Upon which the whole meeting would 
tumultuously exclaim, ‘There must no longer be 
serfs ; we would no longer be like beasts ; and if 
we work for the lords, we must be paid for it.’ 

“These assemblies, formed spontaneously in 
several places in the provinces of Kent and Essex, 
secretly grew into organisation, and even sent 
deputies into the neighbouring provinces, to com- 
municate there with the people of the same class 
and opinion. Thus a great association was formed, 
the object of which was to force the gentlemen to 
relinquish their privileges.” 

Note the similarity between this movement and 
the so-called new and modern social movements. 
Note the “sort of clubs” or trades unions, and the 
“deputies sent into neighbouring provinces,” or 
trades-union officials. Now we are told that our 
modern social movement must necessarily succeed 
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because it has behind it the force of the omnipotent 
proletariat, which always wins. But does the pro- 
letariat always win? History exclaims that the 
proletariat always loses. 

Let us follow this fourteenth century social 
movement to its conclusion. John Ball, the 
dreamer, exhorted the strikers to “stand man- 


fully together and help one another.” Another 
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leader, Wat Tyler, roused the people of Essex; 
Jack Straw those of other countries. A mob, 
to the number of 60,000, disorderly but not 


violent, marched on London in a manner so 


gentle that it might be held up for an example to 
the hunger-marchers of to-day, paying always for 
what they needed, and encamped on Blackheath. 
They sent an envoy to the King, who said he 
would meet them next morning if they would ad- 
vance as far as the Thames. When, however, the 
King went to them in a boat and would not come 
ashore, they marched actually into London, and, 
while doing no harm to the ordinary citizens, 
wrecked the palace of the Duke of Lancaster, 
attacked the Lombards and Flemings, who were 
bankers and capitalists, and finally, having seized 


the tower, murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Robert de Halle, treasurer to the King. 


Fifty thousand strikers assembled at Mile-End, 
and were met there by Richard. He asked them 
what they wanted, and the answer was, “ We would 
that thou should’st free us for ever, and ourselves, 
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our children, and our goods; and that we no 
longer be called serfs, nor held in bondage.” “I 
grant it you,” said the King; “go home to your 
several villages, as you have come from them, only 
leaving behind you two or three men from each 
place. By and by, I will have letters written and 
sealed with my seal, which they shall carry with 
them, and which shall fully secure to you all that 
you ask,” 

The mob believed, was delighted, and, against 
the advice of its leaders, went home. Only a few 
thousands remained, and demanded more than 
mere promises. The King met them in Smith- 
field, and the Mayor of London at the meeting 
knocked Wat Tyler off his horse, whereupon an 
esquire fell upon him on the ground and killed 
him. The mob then rushed upon the Royal 
party shouting, “They have killed our captain. 
Come on, let us kill all.” The King, who then, 
of course, took the place of the modern Prime 
Minister, rode over to the rebels and cried, “ Sirs, 
what do you want? You have no other captain 
but me. I am your King. Keep at peace, follow 
me into the fields, and I will give you what you 
ask.” The mob believed, and followed the King. 
But in the meantime the Mayor had ridden back 
to London, and returned with a force of ten 
thousand men. When the King saw them, he 
left the strikers, and joined the soldiers. Then 
a fight ensued, the strikers were beaten, and 
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finally the remaining leaders, with John Ball 
and Jack Straw, were taken and beheaded. So 
ended one more social revolt ; the poor had once 
again to endure oppression. But some time 
after this, in the words of Thierry: “In those 
moments of life when reflection becomes calmer 
and more profound, when reason speaks more 


_ powerfully than interest and avarice, in moments 


of domestic grief, of sickness, and of danger, the 
nobles thought that the evil which they had 
experienced or apprehended was, perhaps, a 
punishment for the evil which they were doing 
to other men ; and they repented of having serfs, 
as of a thing displeasing to God, who had created 
all men in His own image and likeness. Many 
deeds of enfranchisement in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries bear the following preamble: 


- ‘Seeing that in the beginning God made all men 
by nature free, and that afterwards the law of 


nations placed certain of them under the yoke of 


- servitude, we think it would be pious and meri- 
- torious in the sight of God to liberate such persons 


to us subjected in villanage, and to free them 
entirely from such services. Know, therefore, 


that we have freed and liberated from all yoke 


and servitude 


, our knaves of the manor of 
, them and all their children, born or to be 
born.’”’ 

And so it came about that what good the poor 
obtained, they obtained by the mercy of the rich 
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rather than by their own strength. Thus it has 
always been. 

It would be an endless task to go on multt- 
plying instances of abortive social revolts. No 
doubt there is a good book devoted to that sub- 
ject alone, though I have not yet come upon 
it. There was the revolt of Jack Cade in 1448, 
for example, who seized London with 15,000 
followers ; ruled for a while, and maintained good 
order ; beheaded Lord Say, a favourite of the King; 
but was finally deserted by his followers when a 
pardon was promised, and killed by a Kentish 
squire; and there are a thousand others, all 
disastrous, 

Indeed, it seems to be so firmly ordained by 
Nature that the weakest must go to the wall, 
that there is no single example in history of the 
weakest having ever won. Often, of course, 
the rich have been merciful, and often strong 
individuals have arisen among the weak and made 
themselves masters, but never have the masses, 
those who have sunk low through weakness, been 
known to rise up and become free. It seems 
inevitable in this life that the humble and meek 
can never be exalted. The reason is plain; there 
are two qualities that commonly rise from the 
depths to the surface—the scum and the cream. 
The cream is quickly absorbed by and nourishes 
the aristocracy ; the scum remains and festers at 
the head of the rabble. As soon as a weak man 
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becomes strong he joins the strong classes, and 


sets himself over his weaker ‘brethren. If he does 


. not do this, he suffers the fate of Thersites, 


the Gracchi, Percennius, Vibulenus, John Ball, 


- Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Jack Cade, and the rest, 


ee 


or, worse still, is left unnoticed, unadvertised, 
and unpunished, as is more often the case to-day. 
The cause of the weak is a weak cause. 

It is a vain and unprofitable thing to take sides 
with Liberty, for Liberty, even if she win her 
battle, which is not often, makes haste to deny 
herself as soon as she finds herself in power. 
Why, once upon a time a sect of Puritans, calling 
themselves “ Fifth Monarchy Men,” who believed 
that after the collapse of the Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman Empires, a fifth monarchy, that 


‘of Christ and His Saints, would possess the earth, 


rose up, headed by Thomas Venner, a cooper, and 
attempted to seize London. They poured abuse 
upon Cromwell, and attempted to destroy his 
government, with a view, of course, to replacing 
it by their own “ good estate,” “great state,” 
“fifth monarchy,” or whatever reformers care 
to call it. How did the great and noble revolu- 
tionary, the Protector of Liberty, Cromwell, deal 
with this high-idealed sect of men? Indeed, he 
had Venner and others executed for treason! 
Oh, the path of Liberty is surely paved with 
disappointment! Even Coleridge, one of the 
greatest enthusiasts, found it so: 
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**O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high ! 
And O ye clouds that far above me soared! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me wheresoe’er ye be, 
With that deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


“When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 
And with that oath which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared.” 


But the hoping and fearing was in vain. The 
fine ode from which I am quoting ends in disgust 
with Liberty abused, and despair: 


“The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain! 
O Liberty! With profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour, 

But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, nor ever 
Did’st breathe thy soul in forms of human power.” 


Coleridge, like a host of others, comes to the 
conclusion that Liberty is not for Man. Liberty 
is “the guide of homeless winds, the playmate of 
the waves,” nothing more. 

But to return to Sombart, since the constant 
repetition of disappointed revolts, however remark- 
able and worthy to be kept in memory, becomes 
uncommonly tedious. Socialists may stand by 
their assertion that for them history begins at the 
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French Revolution, and, if they do, we must be 
prepared to meet them on that ground. 

When Socialism has decided where it may safely 
begin its history, what has it to offer us? Surely 
something noble and inspired with love! Nothing, 
we find, but a long array of socialistic individuals, 


each propounding his own plan of bringing heaven 


to earth. Nothing but a long series of rejections 
of one by the other: 

“Fourier speaks of the ‘moral fads’ which 
Owen and his followers sought to realise, and 
Weitling thunders against Fourier in unmeasured 
terms—‘ Cursed folly, from which the disciples of 
Fourier icannot rid themselves, though a thousand 
devils drove them. . . . So long as you abide by 
it, we must go our different ways.’ ” 

I am sure the music of the world as it is, is not 
more discordant than the piercing notes of these 
professed lovers of ‘linked sweetness long drawn 
out.” Sombart says of Marx that he was the 
‘founder of historical (as opposed to rationalistic) 
or realistic (as opposed to Utopian) Socialism.” 
Marx himself is said to have confessed, “I my- 
self am not really a Marxist!” I do not infer 
that Marx is to be blamed for not being a 
Marxist ; rather is he to be admired, because the 
Marxian doctrines were self-contradictory and 
quite unacceptable to any Socialist who respected 
reason. ‘From 1845 onwards, both Marx and 
Engels never ceased dreaming of revolutions of 
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a very real kind. Nor were they tired of an- 
nouncing their speedy advent. Such conduct 
showed that they were not looking at things as 
they are, and that their judgment of political, 
economic, and social conditions was somewhat 
warped ; it proved that they misjudged the pace 
of progress, and, above all, it was contrary to 
one of their own vital principles, which said that 
revolutions cannot be ‘made.’ .. .” 

Nor was Marx content with contradicting him- 
self; he aspired to contradict Nature. This, 
however, did not, and does not, lower him in 
the eyes of a certain class of would-be unnatural 
men, to whom contradiction comes as naturally 
as rubbish to a rubbish heap. “The conviction 
that much of the teaching of Marx is not in 
accord with scientific facts, and that therefore it 
is erroneous, must have led to conflicts in the 
soul of many an orthodox Socialist, who regarded 
himself as a follower of Marx. At first there were 
attempts at all manner of explanations and in- 
terpretations of doubtful passages in order to 
silence criticism. But in the long run these 
attempts were of little use. It had to be admitted 
in the end that Marx had made mistakes on many 
points of importance. The faithful Marxist was 
then placed in the same position as the believing 
Christian, whose natural science undermined some 
of the conceptions of the universe taught in the 
Bible. He, too, had to choose between surrender- 
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ing his faith, expressed as this was in forms which 
science had proved to be untenable, or not 
acknowledging the teachings of science, in order 
to save his faith. In either case it was a difficult 
question, and the Socialist did exactly what the 
Christian had done. He realised that for him 
hitherto faith and knowledge, science and_ his 
outlook on life, had been very closely intertwined. 
He realised that all faith, whether it be faith in 
God, or faith in a political ideal, cannot be based 
on science; and that the criticism of science 
cannot enter the heart, the abiding place of all 
faith. and all ideals. He perceived that the power 
of Socialism could not possibly depend on the 
scientific theories of single individuals, even 
though they be so important as Marx and Engels; 
but that this power draws its strength from the 
passions and the will to achieve, which are born 
anew in face of the contrast between the world 
as it is in reality and as it might be if human 
ideals were made actual. ... 

“The men perceived that science and Socialism 
had nothing to do with each other, any more than 
science and religion, or Socialism and religion, or, 
indeed, religion and the Churches ; and to-day, if 
views inimical to religion are expressed in Socialist 
circles, it is only among the more ignorant and 
uncultivated of them. Thus, when the Socialist 
theorists cut themselves loose from the Marxian 
system their minds were at ease once more. . . .” 
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“At ease once more.’ What an expression to 
use in connection with Socialism! As if Socialism 
did not abhor ease as Nature abhors a vacuum! 
Are not the Socialists the anti-ease party, the 
Labour Party? Sombart forgets himself, but not 
for long. Hark how he regrets the decreasing 
vitality of modern methods : 

“The historian of Socialism will not be able to 
restrain a sigh of regret as he turns over the pages 
of Fourier, of Weitling, of Lassalle, and the rest ; 
and compares with these writers what the Socialist 
literature of to-day produces... . It is all ink; 
red ink if you like, but still ink and not life- 
blood.” 

Indeed it is a strenuous thing to be a practical 
Socialist. Not only is it necessary to be filled 
with a craving to propound a dozen or so new 
doctrines of one’s own thinking, but it also entails 
the spirited rejection, one by one, of all the ac- 
cumulated doctrines of previous generations. I 
see Socialism now as a tower of Babel, which airy- — 
headed men are building at Heaven, and which 
can never be finished for the confusion of tongues. 
It also seems as a kind of Prometheus, chained by 
Zeus to the rocks, having stolen the fire of the 
gods. Its liver is torn out, grows again, and is 
torn out continually. Socialism is one of the 
most pathetic of “isms.” Its enemy is like one of 
those toy men which are so rounded and weighted 
about the base, that, however often they may be 
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overthrown, they are bound to come up smiling : 
its enemy is a colossus so constituted. How do 
the Socialists attack this monster? Why, chiefly 
by making mincemeat of one another! Sombart’s 
book is full of wranglings. The History of 
Socialism is a history of a fine wrangle, but a 
‘wrangle between Socialist and Socialist, not be- 
tween Socialist and capitalist. “It is doubtful 
whether there were ever more egotistical organisa- 
tions than the trade unions. And when I read the 
jeremiads of the Christian Socialists, complaining 
that they have been so utterly unsuccessful in 
their aims, I can quite understand them; my 
own observations lend support to their con- 
viction.” 

It would not be difficult to fill a volume or two 
with socialistic differences of opinion. The dis- 
cord is horrible, but with only two more wild 
extracts, voicing the history of more modern 
Socialism, I think can be produced an impression 
that the milder strains of the common world will 
not easily efface from our harrowed memories. 

“We may observe how, at each Congress of 
the International Association, at Geneva in 1866, 
at Lausanne in 1867, at Brussels in 1868, at 
Basel in 18609, there showed itself a gradually 
strengthening influence of the Marxian spirit. 
The Congress imperceptibly adopted the ideas 
of Marx, without his ever having once appeared 
on the scene. It is instructive to observe (as 
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showing the degree of development which the 


Social Movement had then reached) that the time. 
had not yet arrived for the whole of the working 


classes of Europe to be steeped in the spirit of 
Marx. For as soon as the International Associa- 
tion showed signs of being Marxian to any degree, 
disagreements arose in all directions. First, the 
followers of Proudhon began to murmur; then 
the trades unions, especially when Marx expressed 
his sympathy for the Rising of the Commune in 
Paris, and finally the disciples of Lassalle were 
dissatisfied. At the end of the Sixties, a great 
part of the opposition embodied itself in one 
man, whose name was Michael Bakunin. There 
are differences of opinion as to the extent which 
personal spite and personal quarrels influenced 
this opposition. It is possible, perhaps, that the 
split was due in a large measure to personal 
jealousy. My own view is that it was a difference 
of principle that actuated Bakunin in his opposi- 
tion to Marx. In 1868 Bakunin established the 
‘International Alliance of Social Democracy’; the 
majority of the members were Spanish and Italian 
Socialists, with a sprinkling of Frenchmen, and in 
this alliance the fundamental differences between 
the two leaders came to the surface. At bottom 
it was the opposition between Revolution on one 
hand, and Evolution on the other, between an 
idealistic conception of history and a realistic one. 
Bakunin based all his activity on the one idea of 
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forcible revolution—on the thought that revolutions 
must be, because they can be, brought about. 
‘Marx held the diametrically opposite view, that 
revolutions are the last step in an upward economic 
evolution, and must come naturally, just as the 
chicken breaks its way through the shell when it 
is fully developed. The opposition of Bakunin 
destroyed the International Workmen’s Associa- 
tion. In 1872 its centre was transferred to New 
York, obviously to avoid a formal winding up. 
But it was the beginning of the end, The Associa- 
tion was discarded in 1876. 

“In 1879 Jules Guesde founded the first modern 
Socialist Labour Partyin France. This was broken 
up in the following year by the secession of the 
‘Progressives.’ In 1880 the followers of Guesde 
combined on the basis of a programme which 
Marx drew up for them, but in the next year, 
a large number, under the leadership of Paul 
Brousse, rebelled. The consequence was that in 
1882 there were the parties of Guesde and Brousse. 
Very soon the Allemannists split off from the 
latter, and in the same way the Failletists left the 
Allemannists. . . .” 

So much for Sombart and Continental Socialism. 
English Socialism is like unto it. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, whom The Clarion has specifically 
attacked in his capacity as leader of the Labour 
Party, saying, ““We have gone on the rocks of 
disaster, because the Labour leaders, being frail 
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men have unconsciously confused the interests 
of leadership with the interests of those whom 
they lead. They could not conceive of any pos- 
sibility of democratic success if by any chance 
they, the great leaders of democracy, were thrown 
out of the House of Commons.’—Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, poor tormented soul, in his Socialist 
Movement, harrows us with details of the canni- 
balistic fury of his all-devouring friends. “ An 
obscure body called the Democratic Federation 
has been formed from the spirits who haunted 
the Eleusis Club in Chelsea (a famous home of 
militant Radicals), and who met on Clerkenwell 
Green, in 1882, and it was the soil upon which 
the culture of Karl Marx was planted. Mr. Hynd- 
man, an ardent disciple of Marx, became the 
leader of the new party, which changed its name 
to the Social Democratic Federation (“ Party” was 
substituted for “Federation” in 1906) in 1884. 
The propaganda of Socialism was begun, The 
first start was not encouraging ; for a split took 
place within a few months, and the Socialist 
League, with which the name of William Morris 
will always be associated, was formed. The 
Federation was Marxian out and out, and the 
League had strong Anarchist leanings, and the 
two were at the time of their split supplemented 
by the eclectic Fabian Society, which had sprung 
from a little idealist group, which Professor 
Thomas Davidson had formed a year or two 
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before, called the New Fellowship. From these 
camps the Socialist doctrines issued. The League 
weakened, and gradually disappeared after help- 
ing Morris to enrich both Socialism and English 
literature by poems, lectures, and essays published 
in its paper, The Commonweal. The Federation 
was haughtily dogmatic and intransigent ; it occa- 
sionally broke out into open hostility against the 
trade union movement; it never appealed to 
the average British mind, though it had a faith 
and an energy which ought to have moved 
mountains.” 

Now, to some men agitation and division appear 
signs of robust health ; some men would be over- 
joyed to find themselves so spirited, but to the 
Socialists, those gentle creatures whose one idea 
is unison and harmony, it must needs be pande- 
monium. It amounts to a confession that their 
creed is impossible—that men, even Socialists, 
cannot live in unity together, that the world is 
a place of inevitable struggling for mastery. 

It is not in any way surprising that there is no 
such thing as true Socialism, for such is contrary 
to our natures, Hume, a great authority, says, 
writing on Human Nature: “Should a traveller, 
returning from a far country, tell us that he had_ 
seen a climate in the 5oth degree of northern 
latitude, where all the fruits ripen and come to 
perfection in the winter, and decay in the summer, 


after the same manner as in England they are 
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produced and decay in the contrary seasons, he 
would find few so credulous as to believe him ; and 
I am apt to think a traveller would meet with 
as little credit, who should inform us of people 
exactly of the same character with those in Plato’s 
Republic on the one hand or those in Hobbes’ 
Leviathan on the other.” 

If we leave for a moment the quarrels of more 
active history, and turn over one or two books for 
analogues in literature, those of us who like to 
laugh at Socialism self-destructive will not be 
disappointed. 

No Socialist writer, in fact, is without his quarrel- 
someness, his differing from his fellows, whether 
of the past or of the present. H.G. Wells sets 
out to describe a modern Utopia, and of course he 
begins with a difference. “The Utopia of a modern 
dreamer must needs differ in one fuudamental 
aspect from the Nowheres and Utopias men 
planned before Darwin quickened the thought 
of the world. Those were all perfect and static 
States,a balance of happiness won for ever against 
the forces of unrest and disorder that inhere 
in things. . .., Change and development were 
dammed back by invincible dams for ever, But 
the Modern Utopia must not be static, but kinetic 
—must shape not as a permanent state but as a 
hopeful stage, leading to a long ascent of stages.” 
As he proceeds, Wells cannot avoid such disputed 
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points as Temperance and Total Abstention, 
“ Assuredly Utopia will be temperate, not only 
drinking, but eating with the soundest discretion. 
Yet I do not think wine and good ale will be 
altogether wanting there, nor good, mellow whisky, 
nor, upon occasion, the engaging various liqueur, 
I do not think so. My botanist, who abstains al- 
together, is of another opinion. We must differ 
here, and leave the question to the earnest reader.” 
So Socialism, like the rest of the world, is one 
long difference. Wells, who is a cyclist, without 
doubt, must have cycles in Utopia: “. . . cycle 
tracks will abound in Utopia . . . lantern-lit 
cyclists will flit along the track like fireflies . . .” ; 
but when I was a Socialist, I disliked cycles and 
cyclists, and therefore could never agree with 
Wells that these should be immortalised. Wells 
wants Utopia to be all replete with “rooms for 
gossip and smoking,” warmed rooms in which 
“the casement does not open” ; his Utopians are 
«happy holiday Utopians,” they are of the hatless 
brigade, ‘‘except in very sunny weather they do 
not wear hats or bonnets.” How any imaginative 
Socialist. must shudder at such a_bank-holiday 
Utopia! A mere apotheosis of Margate on Whit- 
Monday! Compare this jaunty Wells world with 
that homely heaven-on-earth which More had de- 
picted. More’s Utopians live, not in new-art flats 
and clubs “greenish-grey in colour,” but in old 
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houses, which they keep always repairing, “and 


by this means their houses continue and last very 
long with little labour and small reparations.” 
They wear cloaks which “throughout the whole 
Island be all of one colour, and that is the natural 
colour of the wool.” But the dress of Wells’ 
Utopians is “varied and graceful,” and they have 
“an abundance of soft and beautifully coloured 
stuffs.” Roper tells us, in the life he wrote of his 
father-in-law, that More was a man to make the 
most of the world as he found it, and was too 
sensible and conservative, in other things besides 
religion, to wish for the world to be one long holi- 
day. As he used to say to his children when they 
were troubled or in pain, “We may not look at 
our pleasure to go to heaven in feather beds—it is 
not the way. For Our Lord Himself went thither 
with great pain, and by many tribulations, which 
is the path wherein He walked thither, and the 
servant may not look to be in a better case than 
his Master.” And his Utopia is by no means a 
Paradise. 

Compare either of these Utopias, Wells’ or 
More’s, with Plato’s ideal republic, where the 
women, even the old women, are to strip and do 
gymnastics along with the men, to make themselves 
fit for warfare. And compare all three with what 
we are likely to get at the hands of those who are 
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at present advocating such a low-idealed and dis- 
honest means as the “lazy” strike, in which the 
workers quietly shirk their work and take their 
pay until their employers are ruined; or at 
the hands of the Strikers’ Civilian Force, armed 
with cudgels to prevent their fellow-workers being 
protected at their work by police and patriotic 
citizens. 

But it behoves to return to the more practical 
side of Socialism, for the discussion of batches of 
Utopias, literary or experimental, involves much 
loss, and perhaps waste, of time. From the time 
of Phaleas and Hippodamus; from that happy 
land, far, far away, of which we used to sing in our 
schoolboy days, where ready-made tarts were said 
to hang from public-spirited trees; from these 
primitive conceits down to the countless lands of 
Cockaign with which moderns and grown-ups have 
beguiled their dreamy moments, where the houses 
are made of metaphorical barley-sugar, the streets 
paved with allegorical pastry, and where shops, 
whatever their merchandise, love or lollipops, give 
it away for a song—from the very earliest times in 
fact, the making of Utopias has always filled the 
leisure of smilers and singers. But this kind of 
live-happily-ever-after Socialist is more pleasant 
than important. There is another breed, consisting 
of those who know only how to be soured by the 
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world. These threaten us, and therefore alarm 
us. Among such, the new development, held 
to be History’s latest born, is Syndicalism, which, 
being much more likely to destroy kindly Socialism 
than its enemy Capitalism, deserves a chapter to 
itself. 


CHAPTER IX 
SYNDICALIST SOCIALISM 


Iv is often ineffectual to decry an object unless 
something can be held up for praise by way of 
contrast. In order, therefore, to insure myself 
the benefit of advantageous comparison, I am 
anxious, before beginning a criticism of one of 
the absurdest extremes of Socialism, to summarise 
the natural and balanced beauties of a less eccen- 
tric creed. This is more especially incumbent 
upon me as an expiation of my past folly. Now, 
the main principle of the vast majority of quiet, 
comfort-loving people is moderation—the Aristo- , 
telian moderation in all things, even virtue being 
the mean between two extremes which are both 
vice. The intellects of this majority are founded 
on the idea that moderate thinking is the golden 
mean between advanced thought on the side of 
excess, and retrogressive thought on the side of defi- 
ciency. In order to master the modern situation, it 
is necessary to realise both that this spirit of mode- 
ration is the most deadly enemy with which Social- 
ism can be confronted, and that the greatest danger 
besetting moderation is relapse into retrogression. 


Thechief component part of moderation is tolerance, 
263 
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and of all things hateful to extremists this is the 
most blessed. The fact that moderate men are 
willing, and are educated, both by experience and 
precept, to be willing, to bear with what is not to 
their opinions absoiutely perfect, is the reason 
why visionaries and adventurers cannot for any 
length of time compete with them in governing 
this necessarily imperfect world. This much his- 
tory plainly teaches. Froude writes of Cardinal 
Pole, Queen Mary’s burner of heretics, who was 
perhaps the worst extremist and most intolerant: 
man who ever came to power in England: “ He 
belonged to a class of persons at all times nume- 
rous, in whom enthusiasm takes the place of under- 
standing ; who are men of an ‘ idea,’ and, unable 
to accept human things as they are, are passionate 
loyalists, passionate churchmen, passionate revolu- 
tionists, as the accidents of the age may determine. 
Happily for the welfare of mankind, persons so 
constituted rarely arrive at power ; should power 
come to them, they use it, as Pole used it, to defeat 
the ends which are nearest their hearts.” Medi- 
tating on history, ordinary educated people know 
that if they ever again made the mistake the sub- 
jects of Edward VI made, and allow extremists to 
get the government, it is more likely that violence 
will be done to honest men than that anyone will 
benefit by the consequent sovereignty of fantastic 
and unpractical aspirations, Cardinal Pole, the 
bloodthirsty enthusiast, were he alive to-day, 
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would be either a rampant reformer or a rampant 
despotist, intolerant any way. Moderate men will 
have nothing to do with either class, and merely 
cry out for law and order, peace and prosperity. 
It is this spirit of moderation, which will listen to 
neither extreme, which we can, with most advan- 


tage to ourselves, put by the side of extremest 


Socialism for comparison; more than that, it is 
this spirit for which we must look, expect to find, 
and struggle to cultivate, despite the tendency of 
modern times towards hurry and hysterical confu- 
sion. If we fail in this duty, the history of to-day 
will resemble the history of many another evil 
day, and have nothing to tell but a story of great 
buildings fallen. On the other hand, the chances 
are not by any means against us—there is hope ; 
moderation is not extinct. 

In the section of this essay which I have put 
under the heading of Political Socialism, I quoted 
passages from The Times which once I delighted to 
imagine were confessions that Socialism was in- 
evitable and to be praised. I now see that these 
passages were mainly indicative of this desirable 
spirit of moderation, and could not possibly be 
interpreted as characteristically socialistic. To 
favour a system of redistribution of wealth “on 
right principles” is not beyond the scope of a 
moderate man. Already the rich are taxed, and 


usually willingly, for the benefit of the poor. 


Already the Army, the Navy, the Post-Office, and 
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public telephones are in the hands of the State, 
and the rich are not aggrieved thereby. As every- 
body knows, under these arrangements much the 
same kind of men are found holding the higher, 
generously paid positions as would have held 
them had the services been left to individual 
initiative ; the classes with superior brains have 
nothing to complain of; the shrewd folk, who 
would otherwise have risen by their superior com- 
mercial instinct, rise equally certainly by turning 
their abilities into other channels. The present 
Postmaster-General is a good example, It is the 
same in the municipal world ; the fact that a roller- 
skating rink is run by municipal enterprise does 
not signify that William Brown, the local road- 
sweeper, dull but strong, has mounted an intel- 
lectual throne at last, and that the capitalist classes 
have tumbled to discredit. I warrant all the 
management of the municipality is still in the hands 
of the best business men, and that William Brown 
will have to goon sweeping. For such reasons the 
moderate man, sympathetic though he is towards 
the unfortunate or inefficient, but well aware that 
putting concerns into the hands of governments 
means very little more than a change of names, 
the firms remaining the same, refuses either to 
malign or extol the Socialist panacea of wholesale 
nationalisation. He watches calmly, thoughtfully, 
knowing the happy end to be impossible. 

In a similar manner The Times is not made guilty 
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of immoderate judgment by saying that “the 
manual wage-earners are seeking improved con- 
ditions of life and getting them.” So long as a 
measure of peace lasts in the land prosperity 
is there also. It is only by striking and fighting 
that the sober and industrious can fail to improve 
their position. And not only have we had peace 
in our land in comparison with other countries, 
but we have consequently had great inventors who 
have shown how to increase production. Without 
the latter there would have been little progress. 
Is it conceivable that the manual wage-earner of 
the thirteenth century could ever have attained to 
tea, tobacco, glass, cheap clothing material, and 
rapid mechanical transit by means of the gencral 
strike ? Humanity has got these things by tempe- 
rate moderation, by steadily working for improved 
conditions of life, instead of continually quarrel- 
ling. The position is the same to-day. The men 
who at present are most likely to benefit the 
workers and all of us are not the strike leaders, 
but those who patiently risk their lives in flying 
machines trying to conquer the air. Yet we have 
not heard much of strike leaders in aeroplanes ! 

I am sure there is no man alive who is so cruel 
as not to wish for improved conditions of life for 
all sufferers, manual and brain workers alike. In 
fact, the thoughtful man does not know where to 
draw the line between the two. Does not an 
author write with his hand? Does not even a 
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road-sweeper use his intelligence? Is a tenor or 
an officer in the Horse Guards a manual or a 
brain worker? The distinction does not lie in 
the amount of wages earned, for some kinds of 
“manual wage-earners ’—divers, ér professional 
cricketers—are often paid better than poets and 
philosophers. Capitalists also are-found in all 
classes. Distinctions are so vague that the thinking 
man cannot thus divide his sympathy for. human 
beings into watertight compartments. All men 
are subject to the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, and therefore should be pitied equally. — 
Far from detesting the obvious betterment of 
certain classes in latter years, the moderate ‘man 
rejoices. If he is repressive when symptoms of. 


internal violence and bloodshed manifest them- . 


selves, it is not because he is heartless, but be- 
cause he knows that, in whatever name these take 
place, the only result can be damage to national 
prosperity, and that if the nation does not prosper 
none of its classes can prosper either. This 
should be obvious to any one. The English- 
speaking working man lives better than any other 
race of working man, and the reason is to be 
found in the controlled vigour and law-abiding 
moderation of the English-speaking races; it is 
not the result of any genius for revolution, a 
quality which fortunately has been little developed 
by the level-headed Anglo-Saxon. Thus, so long 
as moderation, law, and order is observed, the 
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average man of any class is pleased when he sees 
the ‘“‘worker” prosperous and determined to be 
prosperous, for he knows that national greatness, 
_and all that national greatness means, is in pro- 
portion to the wealth of the greatest number. 
Adam Smith wrote of the capitalist: “‘ By pursuing 
‘his own interests he frequently promotes that of 
Society more effectually than when he really 
intends to promote it.” The same applies to the 
worker ; provided he respects the law, he cannot 
better his own position without bettering that of 

_ the nation ; once, however, he descends to violence, 
he is on the right road to his own and national 
ruin, 

It is not necessary to hate the workers in order 
to be a Constitutionalist—it is not necessary to be 
an enemy of the poor and a worshipper of the 
rich ; in fact, the moderate spirit, in which our 
hope rests, demands moderation in all things ; and 
moderation is therefore open to every man of 
every Opinion, the only provision being that he 
must respect the laws of reason and the State. | 
The class distinctions scarcely exist in the eyes of | 
“Moderation ; it is the Socialist who makes a rigid | 
barrier, with his “class wars” and his ‘class © 
hatred.” ‘It is not, then, extravagant to hope that | 
every class may join hands and deride his malice. 

Why, indeed, should one class hate another ? 
Are not all men brothers since “Adam delved and 
Eve span”? All men are not equal, brothers are 
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never equal, that is a different thing ; but all men 
are brothers. The disinterested moderate man, 
not the interested Socialist, speaks these senti- 
ments with sincerity. He knows the classes are 
mutual benefactors, that one class denies itself, 
saves, and supplies savings; another thinks and 
supplies brains ; and another sweats and supplies 
muscle ; that, moreover, any man, provided he is 
determined, can join which class he likes. All 
classes owe gratitude to one another, and not 
least of all those who are called the manual 
workers to those who are called brain workers 
and capitalists, for without thinkers to invent and 
savers to supply savings as working capital, the 
manual workers would be still in the condition 
of primitive savages. It is nonsensical to urge 
some new and modern secession, as if one class 
could possibly prosper without the other with 
which it has been united since the earliest times, 
as if all class interests were not, in the eyes of 
honest men, identical. The poverty or distress of 
any class can only be mitigated by a closer union 
with the others, never by dissension, which is a 
cause, not a preventative, of misery. It is not 
Socialists alone who regret poverty and hope to 
see improvement. All good men do so, but ina 
wiser way. Mill wrote: “ Poverty, in any sense 
implying suffering, may be completely extinguished 
by the wisdom of Society, combined with the good 
sense and providence of individuals.” It is im- 
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portant not to pass over the last words of the 
sentence, “combined with the good sense and 
providence of individuals,” for in them is the key 
of the situation. There are many kinds of anti- 
Socialists, and some undoubtedly very unreason- 
able, but those who have most justice on their side 
are surely the men who, without ill-will, venture 
to question the good sense and providence of 
Socialists. Bright said: “I am of opinion that 
trade unions may be useful if they will not depart 
from sound economic principles, and if they will 
not interfere with the individual freedom of their 
members or the freedom of those who have the 
employment of capital.” Socialists have unwisely 
infringed not only economic principles but also 
the principles of sound common sense, and there- 
fore moderate men will no sooner put their trust 
in Socialists than they will in princes; both have 
proved to govern and be governed by other laws 
than those of reason. 

The moderate spirit which opposes Socialism 
is, however, not confined to politics. In religion 
it has also found a place. I suggested in the early 
part of this essay that Christianity and Socialism 
must stand or fall together. I was quite wrong, 
The days of asceticism, of crusades, and intolerance 
are ended. Religion has adapted itself in a manner 
almost miraculous-to-modern conditions. ‘This is 
sO eminently and laudably the case that, though I 
have made attacks on the elasticity of the Christian 
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conscience in respect to competition and war, so 
unjust do they obviously appear in the light of 
common sense, that I do not consider it is to any 
sane man’s advantage that I should withdraw the 
charges. There is undoubtedly triumphant at the 
present time a broad-minded Christianity which 
gains its strength from open acknowledgment that 
all was not meant to be “beer and skittles” on 
this little globe, that the way to hell is paved with 
good intentions, and that a Merrie England—if 
“merrie” implies any approach to celestial bliss— 
is out of the question, was, and ever shall be. It 
would be presumption on the part of an unlearned 
layman to enter upon a justification of this branch 
of Christianity, as of Christianity as a whole. 
Learned defenders are not wanting ; Bishop Butler, 
with his Analogy of Religion, is still in the lists, and 
there are doughty champions of the most modern 
kind sufficient to hold any position. 

The Church has not found it impossible to 
unite ‘religion with ‘practical common _ sense, and 
to this it is due that the Church is still acceptable 
where Socialism fails. Without a religion capable 
of ‘welcoming alike the truths, of science and the 
“stress of worldly strife, no. nation could exist. 
Christianity has chosen, instead of slow annihi- 
lation, which would surely have come but for 
worldly wisdom on the part of its votaries, a 
strenuous militant duty, Thus Patriotism” can be 
combined with faith, love with war, and thereby 
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Christianity supplies a national want. Common- 
place Socialism, on the other hand, is forgetful of, 
sometimes even apathetic towards, the wider in- 
terests of the nation. |Many Socialists consider 
international war to be a thing of the past, as did 
certain enthusiasts at the time of the Great Exhi- 
bition in 1851, which they hoped would so knit 
the world together by commercial interest that 
war would be impossible. They were mistaken 
—witness the Crimean wars, the Italian war of 
liberation, the American civil war, the war between 


Prussia and Austria, the Franco-German war, the 


Transvaal war, the Russo-Japanese war, and the 


present wars against Turkey. These Socialists 


will be equally mistaken. Their purblind way 
of looking at things is engendered by contempt 
of the past, a fault which could never be imputed 
to the Church. 

Now it is a matter of experience that history, 
however repulsive it may be, cannot be ignored 
or despised. True, history not only repeats itself, 
but persists always, in monotonous tone, saying 
the most disagreeable truths ; yet listen we must, 
or expect vengeance. The latest that history has 
to tell us is Syndicalism, which is revealed as the 
climax of Socialism and unpatriotic selfishness, 
though in history’s eyes merely a dull old story 
furbished up. Revolutions are commonplace. 
We have not heard much of them in England 
for a century or two, but on the whole these old 

S 
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principles are painfully familiar. In England the 
middle classes have absorbed and monopolised 
attention from medieval times up till a few score 
years ago, struggling to rise and to throw off the 
yoke of monarchy and aristocracy. Having a 
little property, they rarely resorted to violence, 
not wishing to lose that little or to endanger the 
nation that gave them security. They have won, 
and constitutionally, with the result that the King 
and the Lords are fettered. All was done in an 
orderly manner. But more latterly there has 
returned an older rivalry, that of the proletariat 
against everybody, middle classes and upper classes 
alike, ready for violence, unconstitutionally. This 
old movement—this second renascence—the re- 
nascence no longer of what was beautiful in 
Grecian and Roman civilisation, but of the ugli- 
ness and ignoble selfishness that destroyed the 
same—has scarcely more than a century of life 
behind it. Let it be studied, for it may be preg- 
nant, as of old, with the germs of decadence, 

In 1780 the Duke of Richmond advocated 
Manhood Suffrage in the House of Lords. On 
the same day as he did so, took place the Gordon 
Riots, showing how unfit the lower classes, were 
for political control. Newgate was burnt, the 
prisoners liberated, and the mob a suppressed 
at length by the military. 

This June the second may be considered the 
birthday of revolutionary Socialism in modern 
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England. All the necessary signs and wonders 
were present—brutal, illogical follies. It is char- 
acteristic of the mob to strive to defeat its own 
ends, as well as to destroy the work of others. 
When Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny— 
a means of saving labour and cheapening material 
—his machine was broken by those who were 
put out of employment, and he was obliged to 
fly to save his life. The good of the future was 
disregarded for the sake of a temporary incon- 
venience; in much the same selfish way the 
modern miners detest the eight-hours day, and 
oppose compulsory arbitration and similar mea- 
sures which aim at future betterment at the cost 
of present discomfort. When Samuel Crompton 
invented ‘the mule,” an improved spinning 


machine, he was obliged, on hearing the mob 


were collecting, to destroy it, to take it to pieces 
and hide it away. The mob is suicidal; the 
Gordon rioters, striving for their own emancipa- 
tion, shouted “No popery,” and would not have the 
Roman Catholics relieved of some of the hardships 
then lying heavy upon them ; they thereby showed 
how little they were in love with true liberty, 

In 1816-17 there were the Spafield riots, and 
more destruction of machinery, which the foolish 
workers thought was the cause of misery. After 
such barbarous behaviour the workers could hardly 
expect the sympathy of any civilised Government, 
and they did not get it. Violence and immoderate 
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behaviour was rewarded with violence and immo-— 
derate behaviour. In 1819 took place the “ Man- 
chester Massacres.” Five or six deaths were 
caused by the soldiers who were ordered to arrest 
“ Orator” Hunt, the revolutionary advocate for 
parliamentary reform, in the midst of fifty thou- 
sand of his followers. The thing was done in a 
tactless manner, but the Government, their sym- 
pathy naturally estranged by the barbarity of the 
agitators, passed the Six Acts, one of which forbade 
all public meetings except such as were called by 
officials, or such as were attended solely by persons 
resident in the neighbourhood. 

Nor did the matter end here. Mindful of former 
dangers, when certain corrupt boroughs were dis- 
franchised in 1821, the House of Commons, not 
daring, on account of their turbulence, to enfran- 
chise the citizens of manufacturing Leeds, added 
two seats to the county of Yorkshire, and in 1825 
an Act had to be passed making combinations of 
masters and men legal only when for the purpose of 
deciding upon wages, never for any other purpose. 

It is obvious that up to this date the workers 
in the factories and mines, as yet an unorganised 
mass which had come with commercial develop- 
ment rather suddenly into existence, had gained 
little by their violence and protestations, This is 
not to be wondered at, since another new and 
more powerful class was busily making itself 
master of the country. The middle class, made 
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rich by successful trade during a period when 
England was at peace internally, while Europe 
was plunged in such confusion that industry on 
a large scale was impossible, was determined to 
share in the power which had been concentrated 
in the hands of the landowners. Led by the 
Birmingham Political Union, the members of 
which were prepared to, refuse payment of taxes 
in order to gain their end, they clamoured for 
Parliamentary Reform. The Reform Act of 1832 
was the chief result. Notwithstanding the dis- 
favour of the Duke of Wellington and the resist- 
ance of the landowners, the franchise was largely 
extended, but mainly to the benefit of the middle 
classes ; in the towns small shopkeepers obtained 
the vote; in the country districts, farmers, tenants 
at will of the landowners, men therefore unlikely 
to prove dangerous. To them that had, was it 
given—to those with a certain amount of property 
and position laboriously accumulated, who would 
not be likely to upset the stability of ownership. 
In 1833, the year of the abolition of slavery, 
there was a revival of upper-class interest in the 
condition of the masses. The poor were un- 
doubtedly in a desperate state, and, so long as the 
constitution was not threatened, every patriot 
wished to see these things mended. Also the 
poor for some time had refrained from alienating 
the sympathy of their best friends by acts of 
violence. Lord Ashley carried a bill which limited 
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the hours of labour for children under thirteen | 
in factories, to eight hours a day. In 1834, the - 
Poor Law was revised, workhouses were built, 
and the old system, which had encouraged thrift- 
lessness at great expense, was abolished. Em- 
ployers could no longer prefer to employ those 
who were in receipt of money from the rates, and 
therefore able to work for lower wages, The 
money now went to the poor alone, and not ina 
roundabout way into the pockets of unscrupulous 
employers. In 1835, the influence of Sir Robert 
Peel began to make itself felt in the direction of 
moderate and conservative reform. 

Unfortunately about this time, the poor again 
became violently impatient. Without doubt cir- 
cumstances were terrible, but they were the result 
of economic developments and not of malice on 
the part of the community. The same causes 
which had elevated the middle classes, had 
oppressed the lower classes, and the evil could 
not be remedied in a day. The poor, with many 
grievances but little wisdom, declared themselves 
in favour of the People’s Charter, which asked for 
annual parliaments, manhood suffrage, abolition of 
the property qualification, and payment of members, 
This Charter may be considered as the coming of 
age of revolutionary Socialism in England, It was 
accompanied by violence, riots in Birmingham, 
houses and shops sacked ; Newport was made the 
object of an armed attack, and had to be defended 
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by the military. Needless to say, the mob did not 
get what they wanted, for no mob ever does, 
The Corn Laws, which were the cause of much 
hunger and misery, were shortly repealed, but 
this was due, not to the violence of the lower 
classes, but to the fact that the middle classes in 
the towns also felt the high price of corn, and 
wished to have the import duties removed for 
their own benefit. It happened also that Sir 
Robert Peel was a free-trader on principle. In 
addition, acts were passed to the effect that no 
woman or child under ten should be employed 
underground in mines, and that no woman or 
child should be employed in a factory for more 
than ten hours a day. ‘The miserable people con- 
cerned with these beneficent acts, however, were 
not content with a gradual improvement of their 
lot, especially as the restraints imposed, even if 
healthful, were often at the cost of further 
pecuniary disadvantages to themselves, as well as 
to their masters, Many families, of course, lost 
wages when the younger children were restricted 
in their work, This spirit of impatient discontent 
urged them to clamour for the vote which had 
been of such advantage to the newly enfranchised 
middle classes, but in doing this, they were not 
aware that the vote without political experience or 
education, is merely an embarrassment, since it 
gives to people who have not the qualifications for 
it, the power of doing infinite damage to their 
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country through themselves and to themselves 
through their country. 

When the Charter was not adopted, the rabble, 
led by Feargus O’Connor, decided to meet on 
Kennington Common, on April 10, 1848, and then 
in a body to carry a petition to the House of 
Commons. There was great apprehension on the 
part of the public, and 200,000 special constables 
were enrolled to defend the House from this 
threatened illegal invasion of the Chartists. The 
procession was arrested, but the petition was 
allowed to be taken in a cab to the House, where 
it was found to contain only about 2000 signatures, 
many of them shown to be false. The Chartists 
did not get their Charter, and for a while were less 
violent. But in 1867 and 1868, alarmed by the 
obvious determination of the masses to get the vote 
or destroy everything in the attempt, statesmen 
were found to think of throwing a sop to Cerberus ; 
they extended the franchise in the boroughs to all 
ratepayers, and in the towns to practically all house- 
holders and a large percentage of lodgers. To this 
decision they were helped by a crowd, which in- 
tended to hold a meeting in prohibited Hyde Park, 
breaking down the railings and rushing in, regard- 
less of the fact that the gates had been closed 
against them. From the Second Reform Act 
dates the power of the masses in English politics. 

After this time there have been two main factors 
at work, good statesmen striving to educate the 
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voters, and make them worthy of the vote, and 
opportunist politicians exploiting the ignorant 
electorate, first in one way and then in another, 
for the gratification of their own personal ambi- 
tions. Both classes, being skilled men, have met 
with success. Despite the fact that the vote was 


obtained by violence and not by political ability, 


a sturdy democracy, made up of individuals of 
moderate views, has resulted from the labours of 
the first, so well have they worked; and the 
second have fostered, as it was foreseen would be 
done, a race of ignorant impulsive hotheads. At 
the present moment the first resort to small- 
holdings of all kinds and to co-operation; the 
second to confiscatory taxation and revolutionary 
Socialism, culminating, intentionally or not, in 
Syndicalism. Which side will win, whether the 
Empire will increase or decay, it remains for 
future history to unfold. If Syndicalism wins, it 
will be the lovers of liberty, not the tyrants, who 
will be defeated, and Wordsworth, one of their 
number, has finely depicted, in verses to an old 
castle, what will be their sentiments : 


‘‘ Lowther! in thy majestic Pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
With the baronial castle’s sterner mien ; 
Union significant of God adored, 

And charters won and guarded by the sword 
Of ancient honour; whence that goodly state 
Of polity which wise men venerate, 

And will maintain, if God His help afford. 
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Hourly the democratic torrent swells ; 

For airy promises and hopes suborned 

The strength of backward-looking thoughts is scorned. 
Fall if ye must, ye Towers and Pinnacles, 

With what ye symbolise; authentic Story 

Will say, Ye disappeared with England’s Glory!” 


But if victory awaits the old order, which changes 
slowly but surely from moderation to moderation, 
the spoils will fall to true democracy and true 
progress, out of the hands of selfish agitators of 
duped mobs. 

Now, having found the place of Syndicalism in 
history, made notes of its violent impotence, and 
having hinted at the better things that resist it, let 
us take a closer view of the nature of this Anti- 
Christ, this twentieth century scourge of God, 
this Syndicalism. I1 insist that Syndicalism is 
the whole of which Socialism is the part, the 
oak of which Socialism was the natal acorn, and 
upon the rock, or sand, of this conclusion, my 
essay is founded. It is not for a moment to be 
thought that even a minority of Socialists would 
own to this relationship, any more than they will 
allow Socialism its connection with past revolts, 
experiments, and failures ; to them their creed is 
of Divine extraction, driving in chariots of fire, 
high above logic and history, ina whirlwind. Yet 
already, when Syndicalism is still an unknown 
thing, a long word of the kind that frightens the 
simple, the hearts of Socialists begin to go out 
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towards it, with an innocent timorous sympathy, 
bred, surely, of hidden ties. Zhe Clarion, which 
voices average Socialism, says on the subject of 
Syndicalism : 

“It is at this point that the Socialist Party must 
consider the question of the new industrial revolu- 


tionary party which is growing up within and 


without the trade union ranks. To reject it, ap- 
parently without proper examination, as would 
appear to have been the action of some of the 
Socialists, is too rash for words to censure that 
folly. There is a mass of revolutionary force be- 
hind this movement which terms itself Syndicalist 
or Industrial Unionist, that makes it, probably, 
the most powerful factor in the present situation. 
Whether the ultimate aims of the extreme Syndi- 
calist are in conflict with the extreme Socialist 
is a matter for debate and (still more) for posterity. 
What is clear is that for the moment and for a long 
time to come, revolutionary Socialism and revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism are going along the same road, 
or at least are going on ways which are side by 
side. Both of them have a common enemy, the 
capitalist ; both of them desire to supplant him, 
and give the workers their lawful wealth.” 

It must be observed that though one kind of 
Socialist stands shyly aloof, another kind holds 
forth his hand, atrifle shyly also. A psychological 
novelist might undertake to describe the inner soul 
of the situation; I will not try, being disqualified 
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by the fact that, when Syndicalism appeared on 
the scenes, the kind of Socialist that I was turned 
tail and fled. 

The gospel of Syndicalism is best explained in 
the words of the Syndicalist Railway of Oct. 1911: 

“Brothers! Law and order means the do- 
minance of the capitalist cut-throat and his 
watchdogs ; the dominance of the sweater and 
the fat-bellied, idle rich. Law and order is the 
instrument of our oppression.” 

‘Let us show our masters that we are fired with 
the spirit of revolt. Let us make it clear to them 
that if ever again they put a weapon in our hands, 
be it a police-staff, a rifle, or any other instrument 
of destruction, we shall know how to use it. 

‘Courage, Brothers! Let us keep our memories 
fresh. Don’t let us forget Mitchelstown, Feather- 
stone, Belfast, Grimsby, Hull, Llanelly, Liverpool. 
Let us remember that we have no country to 
defend, but that we have a world to win. And 
this world cannot be wrested from the dominance 
of Capitalism and its machinery of force—the 
Army, Navy, Police, &c.—except by the counter- 
force of the Revolution, the General Strike, and 
Insurrection.” 

There is not a large body of literature devoted 
to Syndicalism, a fact which makes a study of the 
subject short but sharp. Mr. J, H. Harley has 
written an ambiguous and scarcely enthusiastic 
booklet in which he describes Syndicalism as “A 
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method of realising the millennium by the action 
and under the government of trade unions.” He 
defines the earliest founders of human aristocracy 
as “ape-like bullies, strong in sinews, and sharp 
in tooth and claw,” who “ruled with rod of iron 
over their weaker palzolithic brothers.” He does 


not pause to explain how it came about that these 


gentlemen of an exclusively Stone Age possessed 
themselves of their iron implement of government, 
but goes straight ahead with a series of equally 
perplexing conundrums. Syndicalism is indeed a 
Sphinx among social movements. 

A certain prominent politician informs us that 
Socialism is the policeman of Syndicalism, If this 
be so, Syndicalism is guilty of molesting the police- 
man in the performance of his duties. Nor does it 
escape notice, in this case, that there is a strong 
family resemblance between the malefactor and the 
policeman, blended with a kind of rabid jealousy. 

Sombart helps us to this conclusion, ‘The 
first point of importance in the Syndicalist doctrines 
is criticism—criticism of the prevailing tendencies 
of the Socialist movement. This criticism starts 
with the fact, which the Syndicalist leaders think 
they observe, that Socialism is about to degenerate ; 
that is to say, it appears to them to be shallow, 
weak, and conventional ; in a word, it is showing 
signs of sinking into a mere bourgeois belief.” 
What a useful ally this Syndicalism is likely to be ; 
Socialism trembles before it, and sinks into insig- 
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nificance, ‘A smile’ comes sever, the face par 
Capitalism. 

During the coal strike of 1912 a Syndicalist 
pamphlet was issued to the South Wales miners, 
called The Miners’ Next Step. It ran as follows: 

“The irritation strike depends for its successful 
adoption on men holding clearly the point of view 
that their interests and those of the employer are 
necessarily hostile; further, that the employer is 
vulnerable only in one place—his profits. There- 
fore, if the men wish to bring effective pressure to 
bear, they must use methods which tend to re- 
duce profits. One way of doing this is to decrease 
production while continuing at work. Quite a 
number of instances where this method hasbeen suc- 
cessfully adopted in South Wales could be adduced. 
The following will serve as an example. At a 
certain colliery some years ago, the management 
desired to introduce the use of screens for checking 
small coal. The men, who were paid through and 
through for coal-getting—ve. for large and small 
coal in gross—objected, as they saw in this the 
thin end of the wedge of a move to reduce their 
earnings. The management persisted, and the 
men, instead of coming out on strike, reduced 
their output by half. Instead of sending four trams 
of coal from a stall, two only were filled, and so on, 
The management thus saw its output cut in half, 
while its running expenses remained the same. A 
few days’ experience of a profitable industry turned 
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into a losing one ended in the men winning hands 
down,” 

The result of this publication was not a collapse 
of employers but an attempted disavowal by most 
of the better Socialists of Syndicalist principles. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., speaking at Brad- 
ford, made an effort to denounce Syndicalism, and 
called it playing at things and a course which 
opened the door to the worst form of reaction. 
Mr. Hyndman, at Walthamstow Baths, said he 
was a Socialist and not a Syndicalist, and was 
convinced that Syndicalism would never have 
any hold in Great Britain. 

Yet Syndicalism is the logical development of 
Socialism! Look first at the word itself. The 
word is a new word derived from the French | 
syndical, the adjective of syndicat, which is simply 
the French word for a trade union. Syndicalism 
simply means trade-unionism, and trade-unionism 
is the child of Socialism. 

In England the main difference between Social- 
ism and Syndicalism is only one of degree, in that 
Socialism wishes, by means of the trade unions, to 
nationalise the means of production ; while Syndi- 
calism wishes to acquire for each trade union itself 
the means of production, which are now worked 
though not owned by its members. Socialistic 
trade-unionism is imperfect, it is only half-grown ; 
it aims at acquiring something for someone else’s 
benefit ; Syndicalist trade-unionism is the same 
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creature grown older and more fit to maintain its 
place in the world; it aims also at acquiring, but 
for its own benefit. It is, in fact, though merely 
the logical development of Socialism, the old 
enemy Capitalism, under a new guise, more ugly 
than ever before. 

The eventual commercialisation of Socialism 
does not escape the astute perception of Bernard 
Shaw, who describes the State he has in store for 
us as “ that great joint-stock company of the future, 
the Social-Democratic State,” which “ will have its 
chairman and directors as surely as its ships will 
have captains.” The greatest enemy of each man 
is himself ; it is the same with Socialism; Socialism 
is not only fallible but even foredoomed to failure 
and change-working decay. Socialism is a very 
earthly growth, and is therefore fraught with con- 
tention, and is not by any means a safe ideal for 
men of peace and goodwill. | I liken Socialism to 
a loose woman who has gone without restraint in 
low places. She has got her punishment. She 
laughed at those who spoke to her of the danger, 
and now, to her grief, she is delivered of a hideous 
bastard child, Syndicalism, As a warning, it is 
important to give some description of this monster: 
it is full of every deformity. To begin with, it is 
half-witted. Socialism in its purity is full of a 
kind of sensual, reposeful poetry ; Syndicalism is 
full of madness. Socialism had yearned for the 
moon like a Shelley. Syndicalism weeps and 
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gnashes its teeth for the moon. It has a wild 
plan for taking the moon by storm. _ It is naturally 
an incoherent plan. Even one so favourable as 
Sombart tells us that “many among its followers 
have not made up their minds even on questions 
of vital importance, to say nothing of lesser matters; 
and on certain points of detail they are even at 
variance with one another. It is hot and pas- 
sionate and ready for blood, lacking in balance. 
Syndicalists are generally men who do things im- 
pulsively and on the spur of the moment, men 
who are seized upon by a passionate enthusiasm 
which moves their inmost being and forces them 
to act at once, men who possess a vast fund of 
emotion, showing itself quickly and suddenly ; but 
they have little application, perseverance, calm, or 
steadiness.” Mr. Harley endorses this charge of 

incoherence. ‘‘ Surely,” he says, ‘‘the rules are 
as tyrannical as ever in this new Syndicalist millen- 
nium.” ‘The general secretary or some other 
leading personage becomes a ‘super-man’ in his 
power and influence.” “The new despots may be- 
come more arbitrary and tyrannical than the old.” 

He acknowledges the inconsistency, and even 
sums up this muddle of contradiction in a passage 
such as the following: “ When we tried in the 
fifth chapter to sketch a Syndicalist forecast of the 
future, we were obliged to confess that so far as 
the constructive part of it was concerned it was 
inadequate. and incomplete.” 

1h 
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Here is an example of witless behaviour, The 
avowed enemy of Syndicalism is Capitalism, and 
yet Syndicalists intend to own and perpetuate the 
engines of Capitalism rather than destroy them ; 
Jit hates Capitalism, and yet wants to become Capi- 
talism, It has no genuine horror of what it calls 
the instruments of oppression ; it even’delights in 
the increase of factories and the encroachment of 
Commercialism. George Sorel, the French Syn- 
dicalist writer, says: “We have adopted from 
Marx the statement that the progress of pro- 
duction can never proceed too quickly, and we 
regard this dictum as one of the most precious 
possessions in the master’s legacy.” The torture 
chambers of the great black cities are not repulsive 
to it. 

Sorel says Syndicalism is filled with an insatiable 
desire to see things as they are, and yet he hopes 
that a general strike and the transfer of the owner- 
ship of the means of production from the present 
owners to the workers themselves will be the 
means of making the world happy and contented. 
What is there in these dirty, noisy workshops, even 
when they are profitable, to confer eternal happi- 
ness on their owners? Are the present owners 
supremely happy ? What is there to prevent the new 
owners becoming as contemptible as the old ones ; 
or even more so, if the businesses are found not 
to prosper? Is not this “to see things as they 


” 


are’”’ merely the old method of seeing things as 
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one would like them to be? Or is it one more 
deformity—a squint ? 

Add to this, Syndicalism has a most unnatural 
hatred of its poor mother Socialism. It asserts 
that Socialism is futile, that Capitalism will never 
be destroyed by any socialisation of the means of 
production, since this will only tend towards an 
Overpowering capitalist State in exchange for the at 
present somewhat chastened individual capitalist. 
Socialism believes in parliamentary effort for the 
good of the masses ; Syndicalism ridicules it, saying 
that the well-paid Socialist officials are as selfish and 
useless to the workers as the capitalist parliament- 
arians themselves. Socialism believes in leader- 
ship of the masses by a sort of labour aristocracy ; 
Syndicalism, relying on masses and numbers alone, 
will listen to no leaders. Socialism hankers after 
peace and gradual progress ; Syndicalism screams 
for revolution and bloodshed. Indeed Syndicalism, 
at times brutally mad, at times brutally sane, but 
always distinctly brutal, is likely to worry mother 
Socialism to death ! 

Proudhon, the great French Socialist, answered 
the question, “Qu’est ce que la propriété?” by 
writing, “La propriété c’est le vol.” This is 
the foundation of Socialism, Syndicalism goes 
further, rudely pushes the matter to its logical 
conclusion, and announces “La vie c’est le vol,” 
Acting on this principle, that not only property, 
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but life itself is theft, Syndicalism proposes to 
despoil other forms of Capitalism. Syndicalism 
is perhaps correct in its conclusion. However 
much poets and philosophers may resent it, life 
looks uncommonly like highway robbery. We 
cannot get away from it—life is plunderous and 
cruel. Occasionally men “ beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks,” but it is only to make war on crops 
instead of on men, Syndicalism may be right; 
if so, all Socialism has succeeded in doing here 
is to have bred a new kind of fiercer Capitalism 
than hitherto has flourished, collective Capitalism, 
which can only be compared with the great 
American Trusts. Personally I see nothing in 
this new Capitalism, which Socialism has _pro- 
duced, to enlist the sympathy of those to whom 
advanced ideas mean peace and progress. The old 
Capitalism was fierce enough. Nor once exposed, 
do I think that sound men will welcome Syndical- 
ism with its ominous record and evil connections 
in history. May be it is inevitable, but only the 
savage need rejoice ; it savours of human sacrifice. 
The duty of mild men and reformers of gentle 
disposition, who, up till this latest development of 
Socialism, have called themselves Socialists, is 
to be looking for a better means of increasing 
civilisation. Socialism has shown itself a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. Aye, more than that, Socialism 
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is the mother of a matricide ; which would not 
matter much, however, were it not possible that 
Syndicalism, in killing Socialism, might at the 
same time kill the Empire and many another 
bravely laboured work of patient, honest men. 


CHAPTER X 
SOCIALISM REJECTED 


I HAVE rejected Socialism not on account of its 
virtues, which are many, but on account of its 
vices, which are legion, Syndicalism being among 
the number. Yet it must not be imagined that 
along with Socialism all brotherly love, all self- 
restraint have been put aside; it is very much 
the other way. I charge idealist Socialism with 
making a travesty of virtue; it asks for the im- 
possible, and, refusing to accept less, is likely to 
get nothing. It would have men angels, which 
is ridiculous. Men laugh at such folly, and it is 
likely to make them devils. There is, moreover, 
scarcely a socialistic virtue which is not required 
of us, in a reasonable way, by patriotism and by 
whichever of the religions we may be professing. 
Bernard Shaw, always on the spot, superb in his 
mental agility, is well aware of this; “If all decent 
men were not nine-tenths Socialists to begin with.” 
There are abuses enough, we know, in our midst 
—we do not deny it, we try to remedy them, but 
we do not altogether succeed. We do not expect 


to, for the world is a place of abuses ; looking at it 
294 
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from certain points of view, some of us incline to 
think the world is one large abuse. It is undoubtedly 
true that in this age, as surely has been the case 
in many other ages, class prejudice is rife. There 
is undoubtedly reason for it; the richest are, as 
a class, luxurious, idle, and empty-headed, while 
the poorest, as a class, are unthrifty and lacking 
in vigour. Moreover, the rich have grown richer, 
the poor poorer, and party politicians have set 
the fashion of gaining popularity by setting one 
class against the other. Part of the press also 
is utterly depraved, and by glorying in whatever 
is wild and sensational, has turned average men 
from sober thinking ; the idle rich, instead of being 
ignored as a small class of good-for-nothings, is 
either blatantly advertised and belauded, or ruth- 
lessly and unreasonably smothered in malice. 
Business, in addition, is full of evil; the employer, 
whom rapid transit has enabled to live at a dis- 
tance from his work, is out of sympathy with 
those he employs; often also, a company takes 
the place of the employer, and a company has 
no heart, but only a pocket ; competition is more 
fierce than ever. Nor are these unpleasantnesses 
in any way alleviated by the fact that religion is 
on the wane, and Christianity out of fashion, 

Yet, in spite of everything, we need not be 
driven to desperation. In any branch of life, as 
we grow more experienced, we get used to abuses. 
Take for example, gardening: the novice begins 
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with the idea that, with the exercise of great skill, 
a perfect garden, a garden of Eden, may be 
created. He dreams of masses of colour and 
branches laden with fruit, and he is a veritable 
Socialist of a gardener. But as time goes on, 
he sees that a plant will not put on all its beauty 
at the same time, it prefers the safer, though less 
brilliant methods of opening a blossom or two 
each day; one flower gone to seed mars the 
splendour of its fellows in full bloom. A border 
of flowers will not consent to concentrate its 
glory in a week; the roses on the wall exhaust 
their little hour, fall, and rot on the dawning 
splendour beneath them. The fruit blossom, if 
the bud escape the bullfinch’s attention, instead 
of maturing to fruit, is more often nipped by the 
frost, torn and scattered by the wind, and nested 
in by insects; the fruit itself, later on, if the 
weather is kind enough to help it to maturity at 
all, is eaten by wasps and flies and marauding 
bipeds, feathered and featherless. And now our 
gardener with ideals does one of two things, 
either he gives up gardening, and tries some other 
occupation—which, of course, he will find equally 
disappointing, and which he will reject also, be- 
coming at last a terrible cynic and pessimist— 
or he wisely decides to make the most of things 
as they are. He uses sprays and washes against 
the insects, nets against the birds, hoes and 
poisons against the weeds, all of which ruses are 
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un-beautiful, only partly effective, and often very 
cruel, but somehow he gets along contentedly, 
and manages to enjoy what return he does get 
for his labour. He casts away his old, unthriving 
optimism, and replaces it by a hardy variety which 
nothing can weaken. It is the same in every 
walk of life, there is always present the type of 
the idealist Socialist, either tearing his hair with 
disappointment or shortly about to begin doing so, 
and there is always the stubborn, easily satisfied 
optimist, pipe in mouth, instrument of torture in 


hand, and feet firmly planted in his refractory ~ 


but well worked plot of land. 

Present Society is like a garden prone to weeds 
and pests. The idealist Socialist tells us there 
ought to be a way of making it perfect. We can 
only pull at our pipe and shake our head. We 
tell him of all the different systems we adopt to 
keep the different evils in check; we tell him how 
that terrible blight, Luxury, seems to be unreach- 
able by any means which does not destroy the 
victim of the pest along with the pest itself, and 
how it can only be checked by keeping the plants 
vigorous and the garden as clean as possible. We 
curse the pest as loudly as himself, but we have 
learnt to submit to it. We have prospered in 
spite of it, and, somehow or other, we are happy ; 
we fancy also that we know more about gardening 
than our haggard Socialist friend ; he has no earth 
in his nails. Lunatic, lover, or poet, he is always 
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in too much of a hurry. He advocates stretching 
things that will not grow; he would pick the 
leaves in summer to save them being blown all 
over the place in the winter, or he would tie 
them on again to the tree as they fall. He would 
gather his cherries before they are ripe, lest the 
birds should get them. He is anxious to get the 
autumn through before the summer is ended. 
But, worst of all, he himself is so thin and green 
—he himself is unripe. Doubtless, he will ripen 
in time! 

I am not inventing when I say that idealist 
Socialists, even as I have done, tend to become 
like ordinary men, I have come across many 
who have done so, The other day I was reading 
Robert Blatchford’s My Favourite Books. Blatch- 
ford is a kind of Socialist, or, at any rate, was in 
the year 1900 when this book was published. I 
came across this sentence: “I do not favour 
fishing, which I cannot help thinking is cruel.” 
In 1912 I find him ecstatically writing in The 
Clarion of that cruel sport rose-growing, which, 
he keeps telling us at great length in his leading 
articles, is a pursuit to which he has taken quite a 
fancy. He is no longer the Robert Blatchford 
of 1900, who would not hurt a fish: he is now 
hard at hurting, with soft soap and_ paraffin 
suffocating harmless aphides in millions, He 
does it callously, premeditated and in cold blood, 
though aphides, in his own words, “are quite 
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good-looking creatures—bright green, with pink 
eyes. They seem, as I remarked to a friend, a 
peaceful, pastoral people, doing no harm to any- 
one. So far as I know, they neither rob, nor 
fight, nor make war, nor prey upon other insects. 
They browse about and bring up enormous 
families, and seem very innocent, quiet folk.” 
Yet he kills them, remarking philosophically : ‘“‘To 
be sure, they live on the rose trees, and we want 
the roses. But they want the rose juices, And 
there is the rub. Was the rose tree made to yield 
us flowers, or was it made to yield the aphides 
food? Roses are luxurious. To insure the en- 
joyment of those luxuries the rosarian is ready 
to massacre thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of quiet and respectable green flies. I ask, is it 
right ?”’ 

I fancy I can see Blatchford ripening between 
1900 and 1913. When he can do a thing which 
he knows to be a low-down trick with a smile on 
his face and his heart up his sleeve, he has become 
very like other men—good-natured and satisfied. 
He has come to acknowledge that a man needs 
broad pattens on his feet to walk over this bog 
of a world with anything like safety. He has 
realised that a man who would be a good fellow 
and acceptable to other men must be compounded 
of much besides goodness. There is the “fellow” 
part of it to be considered; he must be human, 
and it is human to err. Blatchford has bought 
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a horse, Fanny—he tells us so over and over 
again in Zhe Clarion. I hope he will enjoy his 
horse. But horses like Fanny are luxuries. They 
are kept to take people, who can walk, for drives. 
Moreover they eat good food, snatched out of the 
very mouths of the poor, for hay and corn are as 
easily converted by cattle into beef or milk as by 
Fanny into pleasant drives. If Blatchford, then, 
has a horse, he is preventing several poor people 
having donkeys—donkeys which might be helping 
them earn a better living! Blatchford is a made 
man, a successful journalist—why should he want 
a horse? Why, because he has realised that a 
little luxury is not a dangerous thing, and that 
those who expect him, or the world either for that 
matter, to be perfect, will never be perfect them- 
selves! Perhaps also he thinks the world owes 
him a little indulgence; he has worked harder 
than most, and should be better rewarded. That 
is the basis of Capitalism ; Blatchford must forgive 
Capitalism. 

He is not alone. Many great men have rejoiced 
in too high ideals of the inevitableness of human 
progress, seen their folly, and retraced their steps. 
Byron, for example, after having written reams 
of Liberty-worship, writes despairingly : 


“ The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe ; 
Venice is crushed, and Holland deigns to own 
A sceptre, and endures a purple robe.” 
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In another piece he goes further, perhaps too far, 
with his misanthropy : 


“Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery and corrupt by power. 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust!” 


But there is no need to indulge in such a debauch 
of misanthropy. Pessimism, like optimism, should 
be put to use with moderation. 

Let the idealist Socialist remember that selfish- 
ness is born in all of us. It is not our fault; we 
are doing our best against it, and we have a right 
to be proud of ourselves, since external Nature 
does little to help us. Nature seems in fact to 
like selfishness ; selfishness is her chief butler. It 
is hard for us to kick against our very instincts. 
It is rather odd that we should consent to do so 
at all. Let him not detest us for not doing so 
more. We are by no means the only capitalists 
in the world; there are all the perennial plants 
who store up food in their roots, and the ants who 
milk flies, and the squirrels who save beech nuts 
and acorns. Tolstoi is surely wrong when he 
says, “Even the beasts graze in the fields without 
interfering with each other’s needs.” The fields 
are veritable battlefields. The slugs and the voles 
destroy the herbage, and the cattle trample on the 
slugs and the voles ; the sheep and the horses eat 
the grass so close that the cows cannot live on it 
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after them ; the bulls fight one another, and so do 
the stallions ; the lamb gets a fine knocking about 
if he goes to the wrong mother, and if his own 
mother dies he will have to starve, for though the 
pasture be flowing with milk, an ewe will not, of 
her own accord, adopt a strange lamb. Indeed 
we do not see much altruism in Nature until we 
study Man. 

The idealist Socialist is in a hurry to alter 
human nature. It might be possible, but it might 
not be desirable, What is the good of altering 
human nature if Nature remains the same? The 
alteration, if it were in the direction of decreased 
selfishness and self-preservation, might lose us 
our place in Nature’s savage estimation. We 
might become the slaves of a more masterful 
type. The world would then be free from the 
influence of our comparative gentleness, and that 
would never do. Indeed the problems which 
face us appear insuperable ; we cannot be blamed 
for a little uncertainty and hesitation. What is 
there to make us renounce our small pleasures 
and weaknesses when the alternative is but the 
doubtful contemplation—not the solution, mark 
you—of a problem which has puzzled the sages of 
all time? We must be excused if those of us who 
have light hearts are apt to be frivolous. If some 
women take pleasure in flitting and ostentation, 
they are not more to be blamed than butterflies ; 
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and if some men delight in rich uniforms and proud 
looks, they must be counted as apes and peacocks 
and allowed to give us diversion. But Man, as a 
whole—unsocialistic Man—has his serious side. 
He will eat, he will drink, he will be merry, but he 
will not own that to-morrow he dies. He may 
never be quite white, but he is not so black as 
the background he is painted upon. He is philan- 
thropic and loves himself ; he enjoys the lark for 
its flesh as well as for its song ; but he laughs and 
weeps—therefore, O idealist Socialist, allow him 
his faults, and be friends. Nor, my friend Socialist, 
doubt our wisdom, plain men though we be. We 
do not call ourselves philosophers, but we have 
been thinking steadily for many centuries. Con- 
sider some of our proverbs—they are very old, 
but full of ripe thought. 

“« Easier said than done.” What could be more 
true ?—it sounds almost a platitude. Yet Socialists 
seem to have allowed its meaning to escape their 
notice. It is little good saying—doing is that 
which is valuable. [What Socialist puts his theories 
of universal brotherly love into practice ?.... bLe~ 
would “be ruined if’ he ‘sold. all. that he_had,.and, 
gave | ve to the j ‘poor; so he goes_on indulging him- 
self, f, preaching brotherly. love the while. It is easy | 


We say to him, Practee first, then we may fern 
to your preaching. Long experience has taught 
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us that theories, however wonderful, are of little 
value, 

[ “God helps those who help themselves.”? The 
strong man alone prospers in this world. Long 
before the two words “natural” and “selection” 
were coupled together, we were aware of this 
fact. Socialists still behave as if they knew 
it not. 

| “Kill not the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
In other words, “Cherish the capitalist.” ' Men of 
all ages have known that the strong man is almost 
always a benefactor. He does mighty deeds for 
himself, and even if for a while he ‘himself reaps 
the main benefit, ultimately his fellows profit. In 
primitive times the strong man was he who 
bearded the man-eating lion in his den and laid 
him low—he was Jack the Giant Killer, St. George 
who slew the dragon ; to-day he is the man who 
invents a harder kind of steel or promotes a new 
railway. Modern Socialists and their foolish and 
jealous representatives in the past are always 
hungry to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. Heraclitus wrote: “The Ephesians ought 
to hang themselves ; they have expelled Hermo- 
dorus, the best man among them, saying, ‘Let 
there be no best man among us’!” Socialists 
are attempting, when they wish to exterminate the 
capitalists, what the Ephesians actually performed. 
It is nothing but jealousy. We are jealous, too, 
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but we know better than to let our jealousy 
overcome our self-interest, 

‘A’ complain o’ want o’ siller ; nane o’ want 0’ 
sense,” We see the Socialists, like other men, all 
agog for money. Cash Christianity is quite counter- 
balanced by Cash Socialism, so we manage to keep 
a respect for the older religion. 

“A man must plough with such oxen as he 
hath.” “A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
“‘L’homme propose et Dieu dispose.” We have 
learnt to be resigned and take things as we find 
them. We did not make the world, nor are we 
responsible for it. We are thankful for small 
mercies, and do not, like the Socialists, expect an 
earthly paradise. We smile rather than frown 
upon the legend which tells us the first Man did 
not make a success of the garden of Eden. We 
can easily believe it. Perfection is not for us; we 
cannot live in.the rare atmosphere of a heaven, 
We are for the most part small-minded, large- 
hearted creatures, ready to err and ready to 
forgive. We are born and bred to make the best 
of a bad job, and we like it. Wedo not hate the 
world for being a little askew, and we love to 
address its Maker in the ancient words of Omar: 


‘“‘O Thou, who Man of baser Earth did’st make, 
And who with Eden did’st devise the Snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take!” 
U 
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The Socialist frets and fumes because his pro- 
posals are unheeded, and because the world 
remains a dog of a world. Long experience has 
taught us to do otherwise, for we have learnt that 
grumbling is of no avail. What oxen we have 
must labour lustily, and, baser earth that we are, 
we will make base earth be fruitful, that we 
may enjoy it. He that goes out to seek a per- 
fect ox when he ought to be ploughing will go 
hungry. 

At the root _of Socialism there seems to be a 
gross misunderstanding..of human nature, a flat 
refusal to look at things as they actually are. Un- 
like Christianity, which takes cognisance _ of the 
weakness of man, and even gains force from its 
recognition of men as miserable sinners, Socialism 
insists that _man_can be_perfect. We know, it ‘is 
impossible. There is an old sayite “Tf wishes 
were horses, beggars might ride.” Its | truth is 
irresistible to a man with common sense. Our expe- 
rience of beggars over many thousands of years is, 
that on this earth they cannot and will not prosper. 
It is not our fault; it is their nature. “ Beggars’ 
bags are bottomless,” so it is little good giving to 
them. It is possible that each Lazarus, after having 
suffered his unfortunate nature here, may eventually 
find prosperity in Abraham’s bosom ; but it is quite 
certain that the only Abraham’s bosom he is likely 
to find in this world is the pawnshop. Yet the 
Socialist, delighting to cast aside all tradition and 
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inherited experience, demands that beggars’ bags 
should be filled and that wishes should be made 
horses, It is impossible to argue with such unpracti- 
cal people. |We have learned an old proverb, “ First 
come, first served” ; the beggar invariably comes 
last, that is why he is a beggar ; and the strong, 
greedy man first.| May be in the next world the first 
shall be last, and the last shall be first ; but here the 
rule is opposite, “ First come, first served.” If we 
are of a melancholy turn of mind, we can lament 
the fact; if not, we can make the most of it; 
these are the alternatives,) The Socialist would 
choose another course, would alter the fact; but 
since he is not omnipotent this course is not open 
to him. We plain men have wanted to do the 
same, and found out it was not possible; in time 
the Socialist also will find out his mistake, since 
he is not very different from us. We cannot 
_ be as good as we would like to be. It is written 
on our natures that ‘‘ Forbidden fruit is sweetest ”’ ; 
and, moreover, we are so constitutionally perverse 
that we do not complain very much. There is an 
old saying among us, “Give the devil his due.” 
We see so much good in evil. Our common sense 
tells us that were it not for evil we should not 
appreciate good. “ He that hath no ill fortune is 
troubled with good.” This is not theory such as 
delights the Socialist’s heart. We dislike theory ; 
like Goethe, we look upon all theory as dull and 
grey, while the facts of life are bright and green. 
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This is substantial fact. We have seen in history 
that unhappiness is as much at home in the palace 
as in the prison. King Henry II, whose sons 
turned against him, was not more happy than 
John Bunyan, the inspired prisoner, or than he 
who wrote “Stone walls do not a prison make.” 
And we see it to-day ; the rich suffer equally with 
the poor. It is quite obvious we were none of us 
made for undiluted happiness ; our most elemen- 
tary functions, such as death and childbirth, are 
fraught with torment. Solon said to Croesus, one 
of the greatest capitalists of antiquity, only per- 
haps to be equalled among modern royal capita- 
lists by the late Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
that no one so long as he lived could be called 
happy. It is this same uncertainty of life which 
makes it impossible to divide men into classes and 
to call one man rich and another poor. A rich 
man may be poor, or even dead, to-morrow. A 
poor man may chance upon a good wife, which is 
more precious than gold. There is no need for a 
new leveller: life and death are always with us. 
Moreover, Socialism can do away with none of 
our real sorrows; it will neither comfort the be- 
reaved nor give positive assurance of a future life. 

I recommend Socialists to study these old say- 
ings and proverbs. There is more wisdom in 
them than in the automatic paradoxes which 
modern Socialist thinkers have learned to turn out 
by the thousand. Let the idealist Socialist con- 
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sider that “Many a good cow hath a bad calf,” 
and the practical Socialist that the result of ‘‘ more 
haste’ is “less speed.” The modern automatic 
paradox is a machine-made article; a wise old 
saying is taken, pushed into a machine, whirled 
round for a second, and comes out inverted—a 
paradox. The process is simple ; thought and the 
human element are reduced to a minimum. It is 
true the Shavian machine works with unerring 
accuracy, and we like to have some cheap requi- 
sites, such as jokes and puns, so manufactured ; 
but art and wisdom are necessarily hand-made 
articles. 

Shaw’s first maxim for revolutionists is ‘Do 
not do to others as you would they should do 
‘unto you. Their tastes may not be the same.” 
Oscar Wilde writes, “Charity creates a multitude 
of sins,” and “ Moderation is a fatal thing. Nothing 
succeeds like excess.” Anyone with common sense 
can see that such witticisms, however amusing 
they may be, are not wisdom ; in fact, it is certain 
that the clever men who invented them never 
intended them to be made the basis of a philosophy 
in the way their disciples are doing. Someone 
wrote, “ Cleanliness is worse than godliness.” We 
all laugh, but if we are wise, we do not therefore 
translate the jest into action. Iam not at all sure 
the most mirth-provoking part of these paradoxes 
is not to see over-serious people trying to put 
them into practice. It is always those who think 
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themselves advanced and broad-minded who do 
so. But I am sure, if they were to turn to 
ancient proverbs, to fairy tales, or even to their 
old nursery rhymes, they would find a deeper and 
more philosophic understanding of life. It is not 
to be wondered at, since all old proverbs and rhymes 
have undergone the critical examination of genera- 
tions—have, as it were, been naturally selected, the 
good and useful being remembered and the bad 
forgotten. It is not those who look to flashy 
modern writers for their opinions who are broad- 
minded, but those who study in the various classics 
the thought which has been pondered and con- 
templated over centuries. A broad and deep 
mind, like a broad and deep river, is one that 
moves comparatively slowly ; it is a shallow river 
that sparkles and dances away. De Vauvenargues 
wrote: “Ce n’est point un grand avantage d’avoir 
lesprit vif, sion ne l’a juste. La perfection d’une 
pendule n’est pas d’aller vite, mais d’étre reglée.” 
Your modern Socialist writers are a lot of very 
fast clocks, ever so fast, get round the dial half a 


_ dozen times a day; so we prefer the good old 


grandfather clocks which have told us the time, 
the right time, and nothing but the time, since the 
days of our youth and the youth of our forefathers. 

Compared with the writings of modern Socialists, 
the breadth and tolerance of nursery rhymes is 
marvellous. Here is a description of Mother 
Goose’s son: 
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“‘ She had a son Jack, 
A plain-looking lad ; 
He was not very good, 
Nor yet very bad.” 


What refreshing wisdom! And what power to 
forgive! The description might apply to every 
mother’s son among us, yet it is full of love. 

Now read a picture of a bit of the world as it 
is, not as many wish it were: 


“There was a crooked man, and he went a crooked mile ; 
He found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile : 
He bought a crooked cat, which caught a crooked ite 
And they all lived together in a little crooked house.” 


The philosophy of it is astounding! If only 
Socialists could appreciate that this is a crooked 
world! We are not very good, and we are not 
very bad; we are just crooked, and crooked we 
shall always remain. There is an old saying that 
a crooked staff never casta straight shadow, nor 
will terrestrial man, however bright the sun may 
shine, attain to a straight future. No Socialist 
ever wrote anything as good as this old rhyme ; 
no Socialist could possibly have done so, because 
the foundation of Socialism is a misunderstanding 
of humanity. No one ever had a true sense of 
humour who did not acknowledge, and sympathise 
with, the ups and downs of human nature and of 
Nature itself. The Socialist jest, if there is such 
a thing, is always cruel, and must inevitably miss 
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the mark, which is tolerant kindliness. Why is 
the clown always a lop-sided creature, with a red 
patch on one side of his face, a yellow stocking 
and a blue one, his hair wagging about in a crazy 
crest? Because it is human to be lop-sided, and 
because we are all ready to laugh happily at what 
is very human. It is because he is essentially 
human that we love the clown and laugh at him. 


“Peter White would ne’er do right : 
Would you know the reason why ? 
He follows his nose wherever he goes, 
And that stands all awry.” 


If, friend Socialist, you would know why it is 
the world is not as you wish it, and will never be 
so, go not to Bernard Shaw for the reason ; it is 
only necessary to search your mind for the rhymes 
of your childhood—there you will find what you 
seek. 

One great fault of Socialists is that of forgetting 
for the moment the pecuniary side of their own 
nature, and holding up their hands in horror at 
the man who saves, whom they call the « greedy 
capitalist.” They are so empty-headed that they 
have forgotten the wisdom that came out of their 
mouths when they were babes and sucklings. 
The song which the whole of this earth sings, the 
music of this sphere, is— 


“T love sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 
I love sixpence better than my life.” 
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To deny this is to be narrow-minded ; to own it 
frankly, as those of us do who are not fanatical, 
is to be broad-minded. The rule of terrestrial 
life is “Fortuna favet fortibus,” and, under such 
a regime, who would not be the brave and be 
favoured by the sixpences? It is not only the 
Socialist who would have the rule altered; all of 
us, on account of some mysterious trait of good- 
ness in our natures, would have the world purged 
of the flesh and the devil. But it cannot be. 
It is not only human nature, but Nature also who 
loves sixpence. Sixpence stands for our living ; 
we none of us, from the field-mouse to the field- 
marshal, can exist without it, and the more we 
have of it, if we use it moderately well, the more 
we exist. 

Another fault of Socialists is that of imagining 
all men are, or can be, equal. I warrant the 
Socialist who preaches equality knew better when 
he sat and sang on his mother’s knee: 

** The dove says Coo, coo, what shall I do? 
I can scarce maintain two. 


Pooh, pooh, says the wren, I have got ten, 
And keep them all like gentlemen! ” 


There is no need to argue against the possibility 
of Equality, its impossibility is self-evident ; it 
begins in the inequality of infantile indigestion, 
and ends in more or less violent death. Perhaps 
Equality is just, perhaps Equality alone is just; 
but it is no good shouting “ Fiat Justitia, ruat 
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coelum ”——the fact remains that, when justice is 
left undone, the sky does not fall in, Those who 
are wise always openly represent Justice as blind- 
fold, and they have done so because they know 
that this essentially unjust world is unfit for the 
eyes of Justice. Were Justice able to look upon 
our world, she would make haste to turn away. 
Our world is not just, and therefore Equality, 
which is Justice, is impossible. It may be that 
the world was made unjust for a good reason, but 
at anyrate it certainly is unjust, and this, though 
ignored by Socialism, is known even to children. 
I wonder if a new sort of nursery rhymes is taught 
at Socialist Sunday-schools, for surely the old sort 
is too true to be thought good for little Socialists. 

A third fault of the advocates of Socialism is 

that they : are_so ready to look upon agitation and 
discontent as things to be proud of. It is making 
“avirtue of necessity, A man agitates and com- 
plains because of his infirmity, not because he is 
wise. Certain people are born malcontents, unjust 
though it be. Let us see how these wise nursery 
rhymes look upon these restless ones : 

‘“‘' There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink : 
Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

Yet this little old woman could never keep quiet.” 
Victuals and drink, then, is the cause of it all! 
Socialism is an affair of the liver. There is more 
complaint in it against plain living than there is 
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aspiration towards high thinking. What Socialists 
want is government of the stomach, for the stomach, 
by the stomach. Free meals, and caviare for 
the general! Vox popult, vox ventriculi! When will 
people learn that in this imperfect world happiness 
is to be got rather by mastering than abolishing 
unhappiness? It is not by satiation of appetite 
that happiness is attained, but by the regulation 
of it. It is not a virtue nor a glory to be in want 
—it is a commonplace; it is want that makes the 
world go round, It is proper and natural that ° 
people should clamour for more, and, in so far as 
Socialism is a clamouring for more, there is no 
nonsense about it ; but when Socialism calls itself 
a new philosophy or a great religion, we cannot 
help laughing. The place of Socialism is where 
the nursery rhyme puts the restless old woman— 
among the flesh-pots. 

Those who are agitated, and those who agitate, 
should look to the lessons of their childhood for 
the remedy to their complaint. There is no need 
to. inquire of great politicians for their quack 
medicines. The remedy is a household remedy, 
known to everybody, like castor oil or linseed 
poultices. 


“ For every malady under the sun 
There is a cure, or there is none. 
If there be one, try and find it; 
If there be none, never mind it.” 


The panacea for all ills is resignation. It is not 
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meant by this that our Luthers and Listers should 
have held their peace and left things as they were. 
If there can possibly be a remedy, by all means 
let the remedy be found; but ills such as discon- 
tent and injustice are as much an inseparable part 
of our existence as teething and death ; all we can 
do against them is to make the best of them. 
Socialists, like naughty spoilt children, are con- 
tinually yelling for things they cannot possibly 
have. They should learn the restraint which 
better children have learnt. Instead of screaming 
and fighting, irritating the peacefully inclined, and 
distorting their own features, they should make 
up their minds to be satisfied with what they can 
get. Passionate and peevish children are much 
less likely to have their wishes gratified than those 
who ask nicely. Grown-ups—the public—are 
not much impressed by ugly faces and angry 
gesticulations, What happened in the case of 
the lion and the unicorn, when they were fighting 
for the crown, and when the lion beat the unicorn 
all round the town? Did the people give either 
of them what they wanted? Not a bit of it: 


‘Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown ; 
Some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town.” 


It is the same in the sphere of strikes and lock- 
outs. The public are quiet, common-sense people, 
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brought up on ancient proverbs and nursery 
thymes, Neither the lion of the master, nor the 
unicorn of the strikers is going to get the crown. 
The public is charitable, organises soup kitchens, 
white bread and brown, but after a time puts an 
end to the nonsense, and all goes well again in 
the town, This broad-minded kindliness of the 
public is a thing to be admired; the public will 
not be panic-stricken or prevailed upon by one 
side or the other. The unit of the people, the 
Man in the Street of to-day, is a vast person of 
million-fold experience, in Tennyson’s words : 


‘Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


The mob is a creature of different stamp; it 
must have been of the mob that Horace wrote 
“Odi profanum vulgus.”’ The mob is a compara- 
tively little thing, yet detestable, ignorant, and 
fierce. He who said “Vox populi, vox dei” was 
speaking of the people, not of the mob, for the 
people are wise enough to choose the best amongst 
them to be their spokesmen, and their language 
under such conditions has some chance of partak- 
ing of divine wisdom. There is nothing further 
removed from the mob than the people, and a 
statesman can choose no higher ideal than that 
of educating the mob and making it gradually into 
the people. The people are conservative and 
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aristocratic, choosing carefully the best among 
them to be their leaders, cautious in their pro- 
gress; the mob will have no leaders—the mob 
insists on driving their leaders before it. Milton, 
a democrat, knew how a true democracy loved to 
be led when he wrote: 


“Thence to the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose restless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook th’ arsenal, and fulminated over Greece.” 


Yet what would Socialists and Syndicalists, mob- 
leaders, not democrats, have us believe of the 
leaders the people choose. That they are narrow- 
minded, prejudiced, and bigoted. If this is true 
at all, it is true only in the sense that all men, 
through the pettiness of the mould in which they 
are created, are weak in mind as well as in body. 
I am certain that Mr. Balfour, for example, when 
he said in the Romanes Lecture at Oxford in 1909, 
“We all know the best hundred books—or some 
of us do. I don’t doubt in the least that if we 
apply in the proper quarter, we should easily learn 
which are the best hundred pictures, and I dare 
say before I die I shall know which are the best 
dozen religions, or the best dozen systems of 
philosophy,” showed as broad a mind as any of 
those fanatical men of one idea who to-day venture 
to call themselves pioneers of thought and apostles 
of progress. 
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Nor is this wide outlook on life confined to 
Prime Ministers, it is inherent in the nature of 
the average Briton. I have shown it in the pro- 
verb and in the nursery rhyme; it is manifest 
wherever and whenever Britons set themselves 
seriously to think. Napoleon called us a nation 
of shopkeepers. He was quite right; we have 
the business instinct, we have experience, and are 
not to be defrauded with such spurious goods as 
Socialism and Syndicalism—we deal only in what 
is profitable. We will not fly to wild speculations ; 
we do not put our trust in luck. We are very 
suspicious. Even our faith in the so-called in- 
evitable good of progress is put in the balance. 
Socialistic optimism has been found wanting. 
There is no guarantee that Evolution will not bring , 
us back again to pretty much where we started, 
therefore we will not invest all our money in it. 

It is not my invention that such philosophy 
abounds in the land. I find it in The Times: 


“Yet the very loss of faith in progress has its 
own consolation. Those who have that faith be- 
lieve that progress means happiness, and look for 
happiness there. When the faith declines men do 
not necessarily despair of happiness, but look for 
it elsewhere ; and the loss of faith in progress does 
not imply the end of all effort to improve the life 
of men, or a spiritless acquiescence in every kind 
of oppression. Whether we believe in progress or 
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not, the idea of duty remains, and it is not 
strengthened, but may be weakened, by a belief in 
progress. Mechanical optimism tempts men to 
shift their responsibilities on to something not 
themselves that makes for righteousness. We have 
seen that very clearly in the economic optimism of 
the nineteenth century, in the curious belief that 
money-making must be a benefit to the com- 
munity, however it is made, and that for those who 
make it duty and interest are miraculously and 
certainly identified. 

“ That belief at any rate was founded on an illu- 
sion, on a deliberate blindness to the force of evil 
which persists through all human effort, and which 
threatens to pervert it at every turn. Evil is a fact 
which no belief in progress can destroy, and which 
is only strengthened when a mechanical optimism 
tries to conceal it. And the strange thing is that 
men get more happiness and a surer faith from 
facing it than from ignoring it. Just as in art a 
great tragedy, like King Lear, leaves us with a 
stronger belief in righteousness than any cheerful 
tale with a conventionally happy ending, so in life 
itself there is a half-conscious insecurity in all our 
hopes so long as we are ignorant or regardless of 
the evil of life. We know in our hearts then that 
our palace of hope is built on the sand; and men 
have often turned to the extreme of pessimism 
merely from disgust of such insecurity. Indeed, 
all the pessimism of philosophy and all the fierce 
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‘logic of Calvinism are the result of a desire to find 
the rock of ultimate reality and to build what can 
be built on that. Faiths dependent on passing 
‘circumstance and the sudden successes of a fortu- 
‘nate age will never satisfy the mind of man for long. 
He must know the worst before he can honestly 
)hope for the best; and his knowledge must be 
| based upon the experience of all mankind, in times 
‘of material despair as in times of material con- 
fidence, if he is to put any lasting trust in it.” 











—The Times, Nov. 21, tg11 (Leading Article), 


* It appears to me that such thinking, lacking in 
‘dash though it may appear to be, is the most ad- 
‘vanced thought of the time. Socialistic thought, 
‘flaunting itself in scarlet, may draw considerable 
‘attention, but on closer examination is certain to 
‘be found less glorious within than without. In 
thought, it is not impulsive restlessness so much 
Mas patience that is needed. Horace, whom I 
(delight to quote at the cost of seeming old- 
fashioned, advises us to keep “ Aequam mentem,’ a 
‘balanced mind, not a brilliant mind, when con- 
‘fronted by the difficulties and delights of life. 
| Idealist Socialism, on the other hand, hopes to heal 
‘the world by intellectual fireworks. 

So much applies to the idealist Socialist. As 
for the practical Socialist, either he is an ordinary 
‘ man—for, as everyone knows, we are all Socialists 
after a fashion, and have always been so—or else 
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he is a Recidivist and a danger to Society. I 
cannot avoid dividing practical Socialists into these 
two kinds. There is nothing wrong with the 
first, except that less respectable men are always 
seeking to hide themselves behind his respec- 
tability. He is one with the idealist Socialist, in 
that he is a person of high morals and unimpeach- 
able honesty ; but he none the less affords a cloak 
and a mask to desperate men. It would be better 
both for himself and Society if he were to find 
himself a new name. He likes, for the sake of 
distinction, to differ from his fellows, that is why 
he calls himself a Socialist, though in reality he is 
no more socialistic than the rest; if he were to 
call himself by some entirely new name he would 
not be a loser, because he then would be dis- 
tinguishable from the common Socialist as well as 
from the common people. With him it is only a 
matter of that little which abides in a name. We 
are mostly as progressive and as good citizens as 
he. True, that we are worshippers of Mammon, 
but what is Mammon-worship when reduced to its 
simplest terms? Are there not some people who 
imagine that so many millions of pounds, golden 
sovereigns, are sent out of the country each year 
to pay for the year’s imports? They are mistaken. 
So are they mistaken with regard to us, who 
imagine that it is golden sovereigns that we love. 
How ridiculous! It is not the gold that appeals 
to us, but what the gold represents. We could 
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live without money, but cannot live without what 
money represents—music, bread, pictures, and 
engines to take us about. Mammon, it is worth 
repeating, is nothing but our living; there is no 
class of Mammon-worshippers ; the whole world 
worships Mammon, and those who worship Mam- 
mon best are those who live the most. Socialists 
are ardent devotees. But Mammon-worship does 
not make good men bad, nor the best ungene- 
rous. Liberality for high purposes is neither 
confined to millionaires nor to reformers. This 
branch of goodness seems to be natural in all of 
us, partly, I suppose, because we are a gregarious 
breed, and partly on account of certain mysteries. 
Whatever the reason, whether a virtue or a weak- 
ness, it cannot be denied that we, the madding 
crowd, the public, have a certain good nature 
about us ; we do not hate one another as much as 
we might be expected to do, considering we are set 
to compete one with another. We do not reject 
Socialism because we are hard and unsympathetic, 
but because we do not believe it to be either 
desirable or practicable. H. G. Wells acknow- 
ledges these are our feelings, when he writes in 
The Great State: “Of all impossible social dreams, , 
that belief in tranquillised and submissive and 
virtuous labour is the wildest of all. No sort of 
modern men will stand it. They will, as a class, 
do any vivid and disastrous thing rather than 
stand it.” It is because we have a sense of 
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humour and a love of humanity that we would 
not stand it, nor, in practice would many Socialists, 
and for the same reason, As for us, we are busy, 
and, though far from hatred and malice, do not 
talk much about such unprofitable things ; this 
indeed is the sole difference between us and that. 
particular kind of mild practical Socialist ; he does 
the talking while we do the living. 

But there is, as depicted in the preceding 
chapter, another kind of practical Socialist afoot. 
He is a terrible beast, and loves to “imitate the 
action of the tiger; stiffen the sinews, summon 
up the blood, disguise fair nature with hard- 
favoured rage.” He is villainously illogical, for he 
combines the savage wild cat of murderous practice 
with the pure dove of theory. He preaches the 
mild ideals of idealist Socialism, and would begin 
to put them into practice with blood and thunder. 
If we return to our gardening simile, he is the 
man who breaks into our quiet garden, where we 
have toiled and moiled for long hours, only to 
shout at us of perfection and its attainment by 
means of destruction. ‘Look,’ he furiously yells, 
“at this place. It is detestable. It is an Inferno, 
Look at these weeds. Turn the soil; look at those 
wire-worms. Look at that delphinium ; it is hardly 
six-foot high, it is blown ragged by the wind, yet 
it might be beautiful! Look at those lupines ; 
they are only half-blossom—the lower half is gone 
to seed, and the birds are picking away the pods. 
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Your strawberry-bed is made horrible with the 
corpses of songsters. What is the good of mess- 
ing along like this? Think what a garden would 
be if it were perfect! Make your garden per- 
fect! It is not difficult; tear all this rubbish 
down—burn it—start afresh! Raze it to the 
ground.” And before we have time to stop 
him he is tearing down the purple clematis. 
There is nothing for it but to show him the way 
out, It is possibly true that we would like our 
garden perfect, but we do not believe it to be 
within our power to make it so. We know, at 
any rate, that it is not to be done by laying waste 
and starting afresh. That would only mean all 
our difficulties over again. Plants that we have 
acclimatised, made strong and immune from many 
pests, would only be replaced by young weaklings, 
who would have, in most cases, to wait some years 
before they could bear flowers or fruit. No, we 
will not listen to him! Out with him! Let him 
make a desert of his own garden! We are ready 
and delighted to get hints and improvements from 
others so long as we can try them first 7” parvo, 
but we will not suffer our garden to be devastated. 
Out with him! 

I have a Socialist friend who assures me he 
believes that ‘Socialism in its highest sense is 
just the putting into practice—not as a scheme 
or a method for schemes, and methods are bound 
to fail as such—the best conceptions of mankind 
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of their obligations to each other.” He means | 
that certain ideas which have always been theoreti- | 


cally allowed to be correct, have always been 
confined to theory. ‘The time is ripe,” he says, 
“for establishing a practical basis on which these 
theories may be worked out. Christianity, the most 
practical of all theories, has always been confined 
to churches and other places of ill-fame.”” And so on. 

He wants to snatch a beautiful theory from the 
skies, and to boil it down into practice. How is 
this to be done? It is not so easy. In this case 
it involves a gross contradiction. The theory is a 
theory of neighbour-love and gentleness, but men 


will not accept it in its entirety of their own | 
accord. This theory of love and gentleness must 
therefore be enforced by class war! To try to. 


put the theory into practice is to deny the truth 
of it! It is like cooking a nightingale in order 
the better to enjoy its song: it is madness, for the 
bird sings only in the bush, and can but fizzle in 
the stew-pan. And so it comes about that the 
man who would have the world all peace and 
harmony is the first to rush to arms and discord. 
To return to generalities, I think most Social- 
ists get their boldness rather from the lack of 
circumspection and imagination, than from the 
possession of these qualities. There is a great 
deal more behind Socialism than meets the eye— 
therein lies the danger of it. Socialism is not just 
Socialism—it is not just a desire for more heavenly 
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living, as most Socialists would have it ; it is also | 
a stalking-horse behind which Violence—thwarted 
and discovered by Man in many a simpler am- 
bush—is now stealthily creeping to the attack. 
Those of us who are sentinels have spied the halt 
and the cloven hoof behind the fat belly of the 
‘innocent horse ; it remains for us to convince the 
rest. Socialism itself, in a general sense, is not 
an enemy or a friend; the question is not whether 
we desire more heavenly living or not—we all 
desire that ; it is whether we want peace or strife. 
To throw light on our love of social ideals and 
our seemingly contradictory distrust of the specious 
proposals which are laid before us, I cannot do 
better than to quote two explanatory sonnets by 
Matthew Arnold. In the first he tells of his 
hearty love; in the second, of his more mature 
consideration and final rejection: 


To a Republican Friend, 1848. 


“ God knows it, Iam with you. If to prize 
Those virtues, prized and practised by too few, 
But prized, but loved, but eminent in you, : 
Man’s fundamental life: if to despise 
The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles, whom what they do 
Teaches the limit of the just and true— 

And for such doing have no need of eyes: 

If sadness at the long heart-wasting show 
Wherein earth’s great ones are disquieted : 

If thoughts, not idle, while before me flow 
The armies of the homeless and unfed:— 

If these are yours, if this is what you are, 
Then I am yours, and what you feel, I share.” 
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“Yet when I muse on what life is, I seem 
Rather to patience prompted, than that proud 
Prospect of hope which France proclaims so loud. 
France, famed in all great arts, in none supreme. 
Seeing this Vale, this Earth, whereon we dream, 
Is on all sides o’ershadowed by the high 
Uno’erleap’d Mountains of Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower margin than we deem. 
Nor will that day dawn at a human nod, 
When, bursting through the network superposed 
By selfish occupation—plot and plan, — 
Lust, avarice, envy—liberated man, 
All difference with his fellow-man composed, 
Shall be left standing face to face with God.” 


Most men partake of Matthew Arnold’s doubting 
spirit, we are afraid. This good thing must come, 
if at all, by the act of God. There is too much 
danger in the world. There is foreign invasion ; 
if we think too much about Liberty, and do not 
look to our ships, we may wake up one morning 
to find ourselves slaves. The smiles of Socialism 
may lead us to false security, so we cry out 
against Socialism exactly as we cry out against 
war. We may be wrong, of course, in our mis- 
trust of Socialism as in our hatred of war * ite 
possible that Darwin’s revelations regarding the 
laws which govern the earth may have put an 
end to the value of that human aspiration towards 
peace which has so much influenced history, If 
we finally acknowledge that the weakest must go 
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to the wall, and that the fittest only may survive, 
in order that the race may prosper, we may cease 
to look upon peace as a blessing and strife as an 
evil. It is possible that good government may 
come to be understood as government which, 
instead of making its subjects independent and 
comfortable, tends to make them machines, strong 
and fit to prevail in battle with other races gone 
as wild and fierce, and with the elements. Our 
present valuations of things may all be transposed : 
the gentle and the humane may come to be con- 
sidered, instead of advanced and cultured, decadent 
and ignorant. Only under these conditions, it 
becomes evident on examination, has Socialism, 
which has already been driven by Syndicalism to 
proceed along such lines, the remotest chance of 
common acceptance. All that is constructive in 
Capitalism and Conservatism seems to hesitate 
on the verge of the problem, calling upon philo- 
sophers, who are lovers of progress as well as 
of peace, to point out a new course. But it must 
not be forgotten that there remains a good old 
one, not as yet, despite many obstructions, fallen» 
into disuse—the philosophy that heaven, im- | 
possible on earth, may await us in another life. 
This marvellous creed is still sufficient for the 
majority; the rest, always looking for novelty, 
demand a more precise enlightenment. My 
own conscience is satisfied if I have shown that 
they must go further afield than either idealist 
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Socialism, with its impractical outlook on 
life, or practical Socialism, with all its inherent 
savagery, before they can hope to annul, in any _ 
sense, the terrible Darwinian creed that Might. 
is Right. . 
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